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DIPLOMATIC DOINGS. 


Reaper, we have a quaint story to relate anon,—but we must first 
be allowed to describe that career, of whose state at the present day, 
and in the most debateable part of the globe, it is so curious an illus- 
tration. The career to which we allude is diplomacy. 

It is not to be denied that diplomacy has wonderfully changed of 
late years—more especially in London. We remember the day when 
Lady J——, the Honourable Mrs. A——,, Lady P——-, and the Mare 
chioness of C———, were as omnipotent and as busy in diplomacy, as 
the Duchesse de Dino, or that lady who made such a disastrous reap- 
pearance in London in 1840,—and who, despite of having given then 
the worst information and the most ruinous advice to her platonic lover, 
is still the foreign Egeria of a certain great minister. The princess to 
whom we allude is not the heroine of a fairy tale, but a real existence, 
as'most of our readers will at once divine. So numerous were then the 
female politicians, disputing the sway of the diplomatic Olympus, that 
old Talleyrand said, ‘‘ Qu’avec tant de diplomates en jupons, les 
meilleurs dons pour un ambassadeur seraient d’étre jeune et beau, et de 
savoir danser.” 

The principal change in diplomacy at the present day is that the 
point of honour is less erectile and susceptible—the qualities of the 
dignity not so personal; an ambassador is no longer the embodyment 
of his king and his country, who must suffer greater or lesser advance- 
ment or contumely by the precedence he obtains, and the position he 
holds at court. Formerly an ambassador's chief object was to eclipse 
and precede his colleagues. ‘Then the flag of his nation must be ever 
in the ascendant ; the new ambassador would cover his garments with 
jewels of inestimable value, and suffer them to fall, that the court 
ladies might pick them up, and be gallantly prayed to retain the worth- 
less trifles; the eight horses of the state carriage were loosely shod 
with silver, that their loss in the streets might create a sensation 
amongst the worthy burghers. A French and a Spanish ambassador, 
” meeting when proceeding to a conclave, would do battle for prece- 

ence. 

M. Jaubert de Barrault, the favourite representative of Richelieu at 
the court of Madrid—a gentleman who by his savoir faire acquired 
high influence over the famous Comte Duc d’Olivarez—being one 
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night at the theatre, chanced to witness a performance which embraced 
the dread hour of triumph of the great Charles the Vth over his chi- 
valric rival, Francis the Ist. One scene represented the battle of Pavia, 
—a Spanish leader held the mimic French king at his mercy—his 
da upraised as he lay prostrate on the earth. Mr. Barrault leaped 
es and killed on the spot the unlucky actor who had dared to 
desecrate bis most Christian majesty.*’ 

Richelieu deemed this a noble deed of “derring do,” and Olivarez, 
angry as he was at the Gallic triumph, considered M. de Barrault as a 
varon of exemplary prowess and diplomatic dignity. This feeling ex- 
isted in a lesser degree within these few years. Ambassadors represent- 
ing courts at variance with each other would cease all exchange of 
courtesy, and look prussic acid at each other when they met. 

But a few years since his Excellency Prince de P——, riding in 
his carriage in the New Road, the gate was closed against his passage, 
and the toll demanded, although the diplomatic privilege, like that of 
royalty, frees them from such exaction. His excellency, after vainly 
endeavouring to enforce his right, returned home in mighty wrath, 
ordered four of his most spirited horses to he harnessed to his carriage, 
and charged the gate, despite of all resistance. The next morning the 
British secretary of state for foreign affairs received official intimation 
that the contumacious man of the ’pike must either make the amende 
honorable, or his excellency would demand back his credentials to 
leave the country. 

Still more recently the feeling of diplomatists, as representing sove- 
reigns in their persons was exemplified at the coronation of the queen. 
Her Majesty, no doubt, through some inexplicable inadvertence of 
her officers of state, only invited to her table, or to her palace, the 








* As an illustration of the state of diplomacy at this period we may mention the 
story of Peny, who was the secretary of M. Jaubert de Barrault, ambassador of 
Louis XIII. at the court of Philip III. of Spain, and who was afterwards so dis- 
tinguished in the Fronde by the part he took in the service of the Prince de 
Condé, who employed him to excite sedition among the people. 

After the recall of M. de Barrault, Peny still resided at Madrid. Here his abrupt 
and cavalier manners, even when treating of diplomatic affairs, often gave offence. 
Having one day answered with great arrogance the Count-Duke of Olivarez, this 
all-powerful minister caused him to be secretly carried off and shut up in a room at 
the fourth story of a very lonely house, where he remained eighteen months with- 
out even being allowed to hear mass. 

One of his servants having discovered his retreat, contrived to send him ink and 

per, by means of which Peny wrote a great uumber of letters, addressed to the 

pe’s Nuncio, the Venetian and Florentine ambassadors, &c., which he threw 
out of window. At the repeated solicitations of the diplomatic body, Peny was at 
length liberated and sent back to France, but he had been forced to pay so much 
money for his expenses during his imprisonment, and for the cost of his escort, that 
arrived on the frontier penniless and loaded with debts. 

On his return to Paris the Cardinal Richelieu received him very cordially, but 
made him no indemnity for his losses, and did not even pay him the arrears of his 
ror Some time afterwards, at the death of the queen-mother at Cologne, M. 
de Chavigny proposed that Peny should be sent to take an inventory of the furni- 


fi 


ture, &c., of the late queen, and to bring back her body into France. Peny con- 
trived to gain by this mission (how it would be difficult to say), the sum of 100,000 
livres, with w he bought the situation of treasurer of His marriage 
with the niece of Broussel made him take an active part in the intrigues of the 
Fronde. His name was excepted from the general amnesty granted by the king on 
his return to Paris. 
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ambassador of her uncle, King Leopold. All the distinguished person- 

who had come to this court as ambassadors extraordinary, dis- 
playing in amicable rivalry the magnificence and hospitality of their 
respective courts, assembled at the residence of the senior of the diplo- 
macy, his Serene Highness Prince E—~, and a remonstrance was 
conveyed to the British minister of foreign affairs, which had it failed 
to produce a courteous result, would have led to the immediate with- 
drawal of the high and mighty visiters to this land. We must here ob- 
serve that the etiquette of the court at Windsor, is remarkably chadged, 
as regards the supposed obligation of courtesy and hospitality to the 
diplomatic body in general. Formerly, every representative of foreign 
powers was in turn invited once in the year to the royal table. Years 
now elapse without certain esteemed diplomatists, from friendly na- 
tions, receiving that honour; and we have had, but a few weeks since, 
the example of the representative of a great foreign power leaving this 
country, after a residence of thirty years, without obtaining audience 
of leave. The recently introduced rules of etiquette at Windsor, have 
been a source of astonishment to all civilised Europe, were it only on 
account of the exclusion of all men of literature and science. 

To exemplify our previous train of reasoning, we cannot cite a more 
remarkable instance of the personal position of an ambassador, as re- 
presenting his sovereign, than that of the Count de Bresson, made am- 
bassador to the court of Prussia, after 1830. He obtained extraordi- 
nary ascendancy over the late King of Prussia, and through the influ- 
ence of this amiable monarch, he managed that marriage of the late 
lamented Duke of Orleans, which restored the house of Louis Philippe 
to the family circle of the great continental rulers. In the early days 
of his embassy at Berlin—at the titne his royal master was considered 
a a most illegitimate king—M. de Bresson was playing at whist at the 
house of one of the secretaries of state, the Prince de W , and had 
won the game by holding the king of trumps. M. de Ribeaupierre, 
the Russian minister, who was his antagonist, remarked, ‘ It is hard, 
indeed, to lose such a game by your bringing forward an upstart king, 
who had no right to appear.” De Bresson fired up at the allusion. 
“Right good,” he replied, ‘‘ is this observation from the representative 
of a monarch whose hands were imbrued in the blood of his own 
father !” 

The dismay, the horror of the old practised courtiers were incal- 
culable; each hostile diplomatist retired in high dudgeon and defiance, 
like Achilles and Agamemnon, to their tents. And this state of non- 
intercourse lasted until the Emperor of Russia, despising the dire ru- 
mour, only used as a retort discourteous, and deeming his representative 
the aggressor, invited both the enemies to his table, reconciled them, 
9 eagan to the French diplomatist the place of honour at his right 

and, 
__ As regards diplomacy, perhaps court etiquette never was so stringent 
in England, since the hour of that somewhat apocryphal anecdote of a 
grandee of Spain, who allowed his sovereign to be consumed by fire 
rather than overstep the limits of his office. We remember an instance, 
but a short time back, at a déjeuner at the beautiful suburban villa of 
the Duchess of S——. One lofty and spacious room, with large glass- 
doors opening on the garden, was reserved for an august personage, to 
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which the objects of her condescension were in turn invited to enter. 
The other rooms remained for the use of the noble guests, and have a 
rather distant access to the garden and grounds. After breakfast, the 
ladies dispersed atidst the ‘ floral mazes,” leaving the gentlemen to 
their turn of enjoyment of the fair hostess’s sumptuous fare. 

A shower of rain suddenly came on, and forced the whole bevy of noble 

to seek shelter as they might. Amongst the most venturesome 
in her promenade had been the beautiful Baroness de B » the» 
moitié of one of the foreign ministers. With no covering but a crape 
bonnet and a muslin pelisse, she flew for shelter under the eaves of 
the house, stationing herself just before the aforesaid glass-door. There 
she remained for twenty minutes, shrugging her fair shoulders, tele- 
graphing for shelter, and stamping her fairy feet as a signal of impa- 
tience and distress. But none of the ladies of honour that were peer- 
ing through the panes, nor the amiable mistress of the robes herself, 
dared open the door, for the eyes of an august lady were cast in that 
direction, and the unfortunate diplomatesse was known to be a friend 
of an illustrious princess (prima donna assoluta), enjoying but little 
favour at court. 

Wet to the skin, the fair baroness was forced to avail herself of the 
first carriage that presented itself, and fly to her bed in town, where 
she lay sorely distressed for the nine days that a cold*is privileged to 
hold its despotic sway over all human flesh, even the youngest and 
the fairest. 

Speaking of the mere superficies of diplomatic life, as we are now 
doing, there is no greater change apparent on the surface than the 
limitation of its expenditure, outward splendour, and internal hospi- 
tality. Sovereigns have now abandoned the favourite tactic of Philip 
of Macedon, who never besieged a fortress until he had ascertained that a 
donkey’s load of coin could not enter its gate and mollify the bristling 
tenants into surrender and submission. The representatives of royalty, 
although such good souls, with disinterested hearts, into which selfish- 
ness could never tind an entrance, have not been backward in follow- 
ing the tide and current of august example; and of a verity, generally 
the paraphernalia that now surrounds most diplomates, looks rather as 
*twere hired for a job, and that of uncertain duration. 

Yet one who usurped the name of the greatest diplomatic ge- 
nius of his day—and what is more, the most successful—old Talley- 
rand—was the most magnificent of hosts. Who does not remember 
the marvels that Caréme and his great pupil Louis,* “ arcades ambo,” 
elicited from the culinary officine of the Rue St. Florentine and of 
Downshire House? Those who have been familiar with the interior of 
Talleyrand’s abode (La Maison Bancal as it was then styled), who 
saw through the dazzling surface—who dare to dispute the types vulgar 
opinion sets up for idolatry, and deduct from the diable boiteux’s repu- 
tation all that was due to the superiority over his contemporaries that 
he derived from a heart of stone, an eye and a judgment of a beast 
of prey, from his unlimited unscrupulousness, his defiance of all 








* When M. Guizot came as ambassador to this country, he invited this culinary 
magnate to leave his chateau in Champagne ; but alas! it is said that his genius 
had disappeared in the enjoyment of feudal honours. 
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honour, delicacy, and absence of all shame—those who thus judge 
him, 
Cujuslibet rei simulator et dissimulator, 


will attribute this over-rated man’s influence and success much less to 
his solid merits than to his employment of epicurean arts,* amidst 
which he lived like the loathsome spider amidst its marvellous web. 

The luxuries and pleasures his house yielded, acted upon the diplo- 
matic body with which he treated, like the pleasures of Capua, in the 
days of yore, on the warriors of Rome—overcome by their charm and 
mollesse, the belligerents were readily driven under ‘‘ Furce Caudine” 
of his diplomacy. The venerable Count de Stackelberg, an admirable 
diplomatist in his day, was wont to say, that there was no diplomatic 
affair that was not promoted by “‘ uz diner fin,” and availed himself 
with great success of Lord Bacon’s advice, that there is no better hour 
for persuasion, orto obiain a favour of a man, than when he has just 
relished and lined and refreshed his inward man with his dinner. 

But woe to him who seeks ascendancy over the mind of one that has 
even an incipient indigestion !—therefore let the dinner be excellent; 
and be it observed that the digestion of a highly intellectual civilised 
being (deprived of active exercise and field sports by his unceasing daily 
avocations) is vicarious—the cook holds it in his power; and we must 
remember that the great physiologist’sf pithy remark to his student, 
“Verily the human stomach is not a stew-pan !” 

In spite of what we have stated, and that a still greater statesman 
than any we have named has opined, *‘ that to the political engineer 
there is no more admirable means of surprising the stronghold of a 
man’s opinions than through the covered way of his stomach,”{ an 
epicurean table is now a neglected means of diplomacy; and this di- 
minishes the regret of us invalid sexagenarians, veterans of the days 
of culinary glory, with * the feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 
that we are forced to live like Cincinnatus when he had returned to his 
sabine field. Still be it observed, the diplomatists that triumph most 
frequently, unquestionably, and irresistibly at the present hour—the 
D’Ossats, the Torcys, the Alberonis of our age—in a word, the Rus- 
sian diplomatists—have the most exquisite tables, seasoned also by the 
attic salt and the charming esprit de société of bygone days. 





* It must be remembered that Talleyrand spent the live-long day in sifting the 
opinions of the crowd. He never wrote himself when he could help it—nor dic- 
tated—but impressed his able Secretaries of Embassy with his opinion, for them to 
explain, and for him to contradict afterwards if necessary. 

John Hunter. 

Prince Metternich’s dinners are most récherché, and M. de Nesselrode is as 
great an enthusiast for gastronomy as he is for music. By gastronomy must not 
be understood gluttony, nor that vulgar creed which prevails in England, that an 
exquisite dinner consists in the concentration of meat, and sauces, and in the as- 
semblage on the groaning table of what is richest and rarest. The essence of the 
culinary art is the simplification of diet, whilst the appetite is excited, and the 
digestion no less promoted by the delicate blending of elements counteracting each 
other’s hostile power. Singular that none of our countrymen can be made to under- 
stand the peptic power of culinary art, when a slice of bread toasted and set up 
vertically may serve as food for the invalid, and if it be laid down flat upon a 
plate, will be turned into a sort of India-rubber, and cause more oppression than a 
whole dinner at Verrey’s. 
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In proof of this, we remember that the last time we were in the 
French capital, and wished to enjoy once again a petit diner fin at the 
famous Rocher de Cancale, on inquiring what had become of a certain 
culinary conjuror and high priest of the mysteries of the establishment, 
we found that he had gone to London, to become the chef of the Rus- 
sian minister. : 

The virtue of the diplomatist who has just eaten of his Salmi de 
Becasse, or of his Cailles a la purée de Gibier, or of his Boudins a la 
Richelieu, must be in as much danger, in case of immediate siege, as 
that of Madame de Sévigné when she danced with the grand mo- 
narque—*“ On ne pourrait pas rien refuser.” 

Contradiction in such melting moments would require superhuman 
gifts, or an adamantine fabric. A diplomatic gastronome must, at 
such moments, be ‘‘ aué Saxus, aut Deus” to resist the soft impeach- 
ment, 

In our conversational slip-shod way, which best suits our age, when 
~ supineness of the moral as well as the physical man has supervened, and 
when memory is refractory and often treacherous—when associations 
are remote, capricious, and irregular—in our desultory mode of pro- 
ceeding we repeat, we have only given a faint contour of the outward 

riphery of diplomacy. We must now speak somewhat, although 

ightly, of a few of its more essential attributes. The public, for the 

convenience of simplifying and concentrating its knowledge, has set 
up an unvarying type of what is a diplomatist. A most useful em- 
bodyment it is of a. past obsolete state of things—a most serviceable 
incarnation of a profession ready for the purposes of the stage, where 
a foreign envoy is a man all craft and mystery, looking unntterable 
things— like the old London watchman warning the enemy of what he 
is about—generally overmatched by some pretty woman who loves a 
young man, pale, bilious, and interesting—an engineer, in a word, 
blown to atoms in the catastrophe by the pétard of which he has most 
laboriously and cunningly aggregated the explosive ingredients, but 
which the bright-eyed pioneer lights in an opportune hour, to blow 
himself to ‘‘immortal smash”—as those great modern, improvers of 
the English language, the Americans, express it. 

Now the pent-up gravity, solemnity, pompous and thoughtful at- 
titude attributed to a diplomatist, is certainly very characteristic of 
particular specimens. By this pose the political veteran recognises at 
once the débutant just fledged in the profession—the inflated envoy of 
one of the smaller powers, with lavish embroidery on his coat, from the 
cufls to the tails—one who makes up his despatches of the on dits of 
society, of courts, of newspapers, and of the eaves-droppings at the 
réunions of his more exalted confréres. By this characteristic you also 
know the shallow-pated politician—for there are fools in diplomacy as 
in any other career, and in the very highest rank, which diminishes the 
labour of greater minds—here, as elsewhere, the foibles of the majo- 
rity of wiseacres ministering to the power of the truly wise. 

The great diplomatist, like a Metternich, never appears to have 
dreamt of mystery, or to have possessed a secret. Gay, affable, and 
light-hearted, he eschews no subject, however serious, or however tran- 
sient in interest. He may stop the gabble of an impertinent querist, 
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as Talleyrand did the squinting, crooked. Marquis de V——, when he 
questioned him, ‘‘ How are affairs going on ?’” answering, ‘‘ Comme 
vous voyez ;” or Mr. M. when he put an end to an indiscreet oration, 
by insisting five times on his eating of an exquisite dish of spinach. 
Although a statesman may sometimes be taken aback, and look dumb- 
founded, as M. Guizot, when a newly-arrived diplomatist, M. H., 
dining for the first time in the Rue des Capucines, asked the great 
doctrinaire, ‘‘ Who he considered danced the best polka?”’* But as- 
sumption of secrecy and mystery is unknown to great politicians. 
Diplomacy now depends upon the Bente noe of great ruling principles 
—the interests and passions that actuate the human mind in the masses 
—in the insight into the infallible results of foregone conclusions, which 
history teaches by its precedents, must ensue—on the watching the 
local{and casual influences—and on the preparation for accidental 
circumstances, which may hasten the catastrophe or retard the con- 
templated working out of causes. The latter the political philosopher 
knows are ever Jatent in certain quarters, like the warring elements be- 
neath the craters of Etna or Vesuvius. When the eruption will take 
place none can tell, but one must watch when fire mingles with the 
smoke, and listen to the rumbling, and ascertain when the trembling of 
the earth takes place that marshals the outburst, 

When the earthquake levelled Lisbon, the health-giving mineral 
springs of Germany stopped their flow. The consummate diplomatist 
knows a great political revolution will also have its contrecoups, even 
in the most distant spots. The political pilot, like the nautical, knows 
the signs of the approach of the freshening breeze; when to spread 
his sails to get out of the dead calm or adverse current ; he has an in- 
tuition of the coming storm, and reefs in time every rag of canvass. 
He knows the hurricane runs in a vicious circle, and instead of holding 
on, he steers the struggling ship across into the calm centre. In a 
word, one of the chief qualities of the diplomatist, is the power of de- 
tecting those shadows which coming events cast before them. To the 
true diplomatist, a glance at the map of the world reveals all the broad 
principles of his profession; it tells him more than all the dogmas of 
Grotius, Puffendorf, and Valtel of old, with the records of the four Car- 
dinals D’Ossat, Alberoni, Richelieu, and Mazarin, and the modern scrib- 
blings of Reyneval de Marteno and their colleagues. 

When Count de Segur was appointed ambassador to Catherine of 
Russia, he eagerly asked the great diplomatist, Count d’Aranda, what 
was the main drift of diplomacy: 

* Look at this map,” said d’Aranda; ‘‘ you see the outline of every 
kingdom and principality presents certain projections and certain -hol- 
lows. Now the object of every statesman of these respective countries 
is, to push as far as possible these projections, and to fill up the hollows 





~~ 


* There is a charming anecdote of M. Guizot dining at the table of a certain 
well-known fashionable equestrian, who had just perpetrated her first novel. 
Having complimented the fair hostess on her charming chef d’auvre, the lady, wish- 
ing in her turn to be very polite, asked the great man of literature, “ And your 
excellency, has he ever written any thing ?” 

“ Only dagatelles,” answered the ambassador. 
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by new acquisition of territory.” In our days we have a remarkable 
example of this in Prussia. The Prussian monarchy struggles across 
the map, from Poland to the Rhine—beginning narrow in one place, 
like the tale of a lizard, swelling out like its body, and protruding its 
feet to grasp the soil in another spot. Brandenburg has thus inade 
itself a great dominion, bit by bit, by hook or by crook, by war and 
diplomacy—by diplomacy making use of commerce. The Zollverein 
has just been established, which cushions the assailable points, and 
forms a large circle of dominions of powers and principalities involved 
in the interests of the ascendant state, and throws back te a distance 
the political frontiers which other nations are concerned in defending. 

As an illustration of broad principles—on looking at the map, the 
political observer sees at once where are the debateable lands of diplo- 
macy. Great countries, like Spain and Turkey in Europe—Texas and 
Oregon in America—even paltry specks on the map like Tahiti, where 
Quixotes of glory are attidunizing in an Indian war-dance—these are 
the 6 pees or transient abodes of contention. 

ow on the political chess-board, if the attention of the antago- 
nistic power be attracted and exhausted in one corner, the check-mate 
may be given in another. If a power, for example, which has great 
resources at hand, and at work in Turkey, can get up a conflict in 
Spain, or some other distant place, it may move with its knights, 
its bishops, and its pawns, and circumvent the doomed padischa of the 
game. Then you must also foresee from present triumphs what ultimate 
discomfiture may come to pass. 

Prussia appears now in the zenith of its power, but it requires no 
great gift of vaticination to see that the stupendous fabric is too de- 
void of intrinsic strength, and of substantial support, to last. The 
Prussian king may have turned archeologists into astonished ambassa- 
dors—sent bishops to Jerusalem and to Jericho, and loads of political 
mortar for the cathedral of Cologne; but if all the statues of German 
heroes in the Walhalla of the Bavarian “ Béte & couronne” were resus- 
citated, they could not uphold ‘*‘ New Germany.” The prologue of 
liberalism of this haute comédie has set all the heads of Germany a 
fire with dreams of Utopian liberty. The patriots who dreamt they 
were to speechify in senates, will not be satisfied to meet once in the 
year in a corner, to agree upon advice to be given to government that 
will not be followed. The forlorn hope of liberation—the poets—have 
begun the attack—Herwegh, Freiligrath, and Heine, are bombarding 
the king’s chateau en Espugne. 

Russia looks askance at the royal Wilhelm, its neighbour, walking 
about with a lighted torch in a powder-magazine. Austria looks still 
more forbiddingly on the academical and political attitudes of that puny 
rival who has grown into such magnitude since the days of the great Fre- 
derick. The frog has so blown itself out in the efforts to equal the bulk 
of the ox, no one knows on which side, or in whose face, it will burst. 
England has grown somewhat lukewarm on ‘ god-papa,” since the 
= when he eat pap with the Prince of Wales, and then became own 
father to the exclusive Zollverein; and France itself has felt one of the 


keen shafts, and only dislikes Prussia less because its new system in- 
jures England most. Now the diplomatist sees the day must come 
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when Austria and Russia will march in to quell the revolted lieges of 
long-tailed and small-headed Prussia, and the French seize the oppor- 
tunity to march their army into the Rhenish provinces. Then a ma- 
chinery will be set in motion, in which divers princes and potentates 
will disappear as suddenly and as rapidly as goblins through the traps 
in a pantomime, and diplomacy will have to harmonise the disordered 
elements. 

Should such events take place, let us here be allowed to observe, 
we hope at least some twenty or thirty petty princes of Germany will 
vanish—men who without the chivalry of their ancestors, do deeds 
worse than any that have blackened the middle ages on the pages of 
history— princes who, in those spots in which the holy providence of an 
omniscient being has caused the healing waters to flow for the allevia- 
tion of mankind, have erected abodes of debauchery, strongholds for 
the gamblers expelled from the great cities of Europe, who waylay the 
unwary, and offer to bodily sufferers the most treacherous means of 
diverting their thoughts from their internal agonies. 

Although attributing so much to the workings out of general prin- 
ciples exemplified in instances of the day, we are far from underrating 
the influences of the ‘‘ petites causes sur les grands evénements,” upon 
which a volume of illustration has been written, and to which a hun- 
dred might be added. The local knowledge of the country and of its 
society is essential in diplomacy; it constitutes its character; and the 
absence of this knowledge has been the cause of certain great states- 
men having experienced miserable failures, when, after figuring glori- 
ously in the cabinet, they have ventured to assume for the first time the 
character of ambassadors. The day, it is true, has passed when a 
foreign minister could govern a monarchy through a king’s mistress, 
as did Alberoni, through the Princess des Ursines, or Mazarin through 
Anne of Austria. 

But there is no country, however free and constitutional, where local 
knowledge of society, and certain influences invoked & propos, will fail to 
fill the sails of a diplomatist with halcyon winds. Who knows not the 
ascendancy of the fortunate house of Coburg, at this and several other 
courts, to which no doubt under just limitation, certain fortunate but 
sudden changes of policy which have recently astonished the cogni- 
zant politicians have been due ? 

Suppose a diplomatist arrived in this country, after having last basked 
in the smiles of King Leopold—how easy will be the course of the nego- 
tiations ! whilst should he think that a recommendation to a certain 
royal duchess, and becoming a favoured denizen of her circle, will serve 
his cause in the realms above, what woeful disappointment must ensue! 
At each court different personal qualities are necessary. Ia England, 
the sine qué non is title—for our whole nation is aristocratic and tuft- 
hunting mad—all acknowledge this, without effort at self-correction. A 
diplomatist here must be neither accessive, affable, or polite; for not- 
withstanding Burke’s beautiful definition, that politeness is the offspring 
of Christian feeling—* benevolence in small things”—yet here it is 
deemed a sign of inferiority, and even the fair leaders of our ‘‘ English 
fashion,” the prime donne assolute of high society, consider them as 
qualities out of date and unworthy of observance. 
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Another element which has been thought to revolutionize and dimi- 
ish diplomacy, is that fourth power of the state—the press. No 
ntate can nod his head without awakening its thunder—no minister 
move without the loud trump of its leaders striking the welkin. 
this publicity is a mighty engine which can be wielded by the di- 
ist. The absolute governments use the distant journals as wide- 
ing feelers ; the constitutional still more constantly resort to the 
“ broad sheet.” Nor is the press a novelty in the political world. In 
the days of ancient Rome the knight Celius knew how to lower by a 
shaft of satire or of libel even a Ceresar or a Cato to the level of the 
common Quirites, and when Cicero would launch forth the thunder of 
his eloquence, the mercurial journalist would announce his death. This 
was a continued thorn in the side of the father of eloquence, who forgot 
that if it were possible, toa true genius there would be no greater hour 
of triumph than that when death disarms envy, and awakens for an 
epitaph the silent echoes of great deeds. Happy he that living can wit- 
ness his own apotheosis! But these instances may be said to be too far 
fetched to be applicable to the present time. 

Closer to our own day lived a certain rather well-known statesman yclept 
Richelieu ; no sooner had he got into power, tham he established a news- 

per, La Gazette de France, which kept up its continuous existence 
till the year 1792. It commenced with the sound of the axe that 
levelled the heads of the feudatory barons of France, and finished as 
the guillotine despatched the doomed aristocrats of the falling dynasty 
of Bourbon, to increase whose power Richelieu had first set the axe in 
motion. The cardinal was of course the concealed “ Jupiter Tonans” 
of this gazette. How he managed folks at home by this means is well 
known, nor did he spare its shafts to foreign diplomatists. In one of 
the numbers, when speaking of Mazarin, then an Italian envoy, we 
read, “ Yesterday Signor Mazarini left Paris attended by some guards 
of the Comte de Soissons. He departed as delighted with his majesty’s 
condescension, as the ladies of the court were with his perfumes.” 
Withering ridicule ! with which the great diplomatist, “ nothing doubt- 
ing,” returned to his court with the sole reputation of a talent for cos- 
metics.* 

We have alluded to the diplomatic use of foreign newspapers, of 
which the Augsburg Gazette has afforded so many instances in the 
employ of so many different parties. The press of Paris is another ex- 
ample, it being not only the vent of the conjurors at home, but also of 
the state bubbles of the political hermaphrodite, Martinez de la Rosa 
~—of the slaughterman Narvaez, and his immaculate mistress, Chris- 
tina. 

England—far be it from us to rouse the dread power of our magnates 
of the press—offers this singular contradiction, that whilst. it possesses 
envoys collecting news at enormous expense, in all the great capitals of 





* In our times Gentz, the great political writer, who at eighty years of age died 
of love for Fanny Ellsler, was a great political engine of Metternich and Austria 
in the last vital struggle with Na ; and at this day Gretch and others are 
stated to move most efficaciously the strings des Soliculaires in the interests 
of another imperial power. As to France, all its and counsellors of state 
have leapt from the roof of some newspaper office into the cabinet. 
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Europe, the articles of ‘‘ foreign policy” are negligently written, and 
seem to emanate from gentlemen who have never travelled farther west 
than Catherine-street, Strand, or further east than Blackfriars- 
bridge. The habits—the drift of policy—nay, the very names of the 
great political characters, are mangled by writers who display on home 
politics an acumen and a power not to be surpassed. 

The.application of diplomatic art to great nations is much easier than 
is generally imagined. As in the cases of individuals, the lever of 
common sense can be applied to folly. We forget who it was that ob- 
served that “ a great assembly was a great fool.” Of a nation the same 
may be ocasionally said. One of the most civilised and most brilliantly 
gifted —France—offers us the spectacle of an entire nation trampling 
its true interests under foot—exhausting its impetus in wild demon- 
strations and rash enterprises, and its rulers wasting their energies in 
keeping these within the bounds of what the rest of Europe will 
endure. 

When a nation has once begun to descend from the slippery eminence 
of its power, the action of diplomacy becomes broader and still more 
urgent. {Of this Turkey furnishes an admirable instance: and it has 
been the object of this article to offer, in the history of an individual 
diplomatist, a remarkable illustration of the diplomatic state of that 
nation, Men are generally said, “ fruges consumere nati,” but the 
Turks, on the contrary, are born to be themselves devoured—poli- 
tically. 

At the first outburst of those difficulties that have rendered Constan- 
tinople the head-quarters of diplomatic cross purposes, a remarkable 
representative of the Sublime Porte was sent to London.* He was 
the first that had arrived in this country for many years. In the days 
when the sultan would send to the Castle of the Seven Towers the am- 
bassadors of foreign powers refractory to his wishes—in the days when 
Charles the XIIth discovered that the only means of intimating his un- 
flinching decisions was to tear the kaftan of the grand vizier with the 
spur of his huge jack-boot—in those days the Sublime Porte was ex- 
ceedingly chary of exporting ambassadors. 

Even at the present time, the future necessity not being foreseen, few 
are the Turks able to fulfil the office, and many are the ambassadors 
sent by the divan who, ignorant of the language and the custoins 
of Christian nations, are obliged to travel with dragomans who 
would be dangerous spies, were it not that their leaders are usually too 
obtuse to initiate a negotiation, or even to comprehend those of other 
diplomatists, whose Alpha and Oniega are caution and discretion. 

Our present hero, however, was a very different ‘man—handsome in 
person, polished in manners, dignified in bearing, and keenly alive to 
every passing movement of society. He would have been a most inte- 
resting Turk to the ladies—the very hero of a romance, in the days 
when the natives of Istamboul had not destroyed their dignified cos- 
tume by adopting the frock-coat of the Russian and the Fez of the Arab. 
The early history of this ‘‘ three-tailed bashaw” is strongly character- 





* He was the first Turkish ambassador—his predecessor, who remained here but 
& very short time, was a Greek agent. 
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istic of his nation. His father, a pacha, and the governor of a province, 
died when his son was but a child, leaving him a handsome fortune, 
the plunder of many a Christian rayat. 

Sultan Mahmoud, like the Padischas his predecessors, followed the 
example of the chancellor of England, and adopted every minor who 
possessed property. Fearing its enjoyment might destroy their moral 
energies, and mar their future careers, he benevolently added its 
amount to his own treasury. Our embryo diplomatist was turned adrift, 
and owed his sole support to his mother, who was a Frenchwoman—a 
prize won by his father’s scimetar. 

The Reis Effendi, in pursuance of the designs of Sultan Mahmoud, 
placed in the foreign olfice the future pacha—the thought being sug- 
gested by the boy's familiarity with the French language. Mahmoud 
having soon after butchered 24,000 Janizaries in Constantinople alone, 
determined to raise troops upon the European system, for which it was 
necessary to employ Frank officers, all speaking French. Our diplo- 
matist was removed from the foreign office to be their interpreter, and 
in a marvellous short time he rose to be colonel-general pacha, accord- 
ing to the most orthodox precedents of Turkey, in whose most palmy 
times a man would be seen one day selling papooshes or kabobs, and 
the next grand vizier. 

Our pacha was subsequently transformed into chief of hospitals— 
ambassador and admiral. The latter office made him constantly sick. 
The oscillations of his diplomatic career far better suited his tempera- 
ment than those of the quarter-deck. After Jong observation, we en- 
tertained a high opinion of the penetration of our diplomatic pacha; and 
our estimation was raised by comparing him with a celebrated effendi 
whose arrival we shortly after witnessed as extraordinary ambassador. 

He came in his huge, lumbering vehicle—a combination of the wag- 
gon and stage-coach. His religion was perched on the outside, in the 
person of a filthy mufti; and there might also be seen his civilisation, in 
the shape of a Greek courier on the dickey, and an Armenian interpre- 
ter in the rumble; within sat the huge leviathan of ignorance, gloating 
like a satyr on his emasculated minions. 

The last night and following day which his excellency spent in London, 
gave us the exact measure of his penetration. We found means to 
persuade the secretary that the conflagration of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment had been effected through the instrumentality of the emissaries 
of the Turkish envoy. This occasioned infinite dismay to his superior, 
and strings of verses from the Koran from the dried lips of the mufti. 
The following day, the last he was to spend in London, we were stand- 
ing in the balcony of the edifice, now occupied as the Parthenon Club- 
house, when I observed, “‘ Your excellency has seen, I believe, every 
thing in our great city.” 

** Yes; it is wonderful! wonderful! God is great! But, I have 
never learned what that building was—multitudes go in and come out, 
and their feet seem never weary. It is wonderful!” And he pointed 
to the County Fire-office opposite. 

We explained to the pacha that it was a fire-office, arid we added it 
was an establishment also for life-insurance. 


e Mash Allah!” he exclaimed. “ That is all bosh—mere moonshine 
on the river of folly.” 
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«« Begging your excellency’s pardon, it is in a moral as well as a 
commercial point of view, one of the noblest inventions of modern 
times.” 

** Bosh!” and he added, with a derisive laugh, ‘‘ we have known 
this invention for a thousand years, and a wilder dream never existed 
in the addled brain of Moonshee, or Tale-teller.” 

Of course we looked posed, and doggedly incredulous of the truth 
of the assertion. 

‘* You are covered with the thick cloud of the unbeliever,” said the 
pacha. ‘‘ Well, I will relate to you an instance to prove the folly of - 
this desperate scheme. The very last ambassador to the court of St. 
James, my predecessor, more than a quarter of a century since, ma- 
naged affairs so much to the satisfaction of the padischa, that his high- 
ness poured the dew-drops of his bounty upon him in all imaginable 
marks of his sublime favour. He gave him a palace on the blue 
shores of the Bosphorus—his harem was filled, thick as the night stars, 
with the love-birds of Circassia, and the houris of the Caucasus—his 
stables were stalled with steeds, whose veins were filled with the pure 
blood of the desert; in a word, not a luxury was wanting to cushion 
the remaining years of his waning life. Well, one day—it was during 
the Bairam—he was suddenly seized with a fell disease, racking pains 
tore his entrails like the hot fangs of Asmodei, and for hours he rolled 
from side to side, writhing with hot agony, as he had drank the burn- 
ing waters of Afrit. 

“The old nurses that tended the odalisques, the hachim eunuch, 
the sunny-skinned almas, sought to soothe his pains—they but increased 
them, and they were obliged to fly before the shining scimitar of the 
infuriated effendi. He sent for all the Frank physicians of Pera and 
Istamboul; after a long consultation they ministered a dose that 
wound him up to frenzy; he had all their heels turned up, and a bas- 
tinado administered to each with the utmost liberality—a Moslem fee. 

‘“‘ Horrid was the distress of the effendi. He sent for his bosom- 
friend the aga of the janizaries, and adjured him in the name of Allah, 
to think of some means of alleviation to his torment. The aga, more 
familiar with despatching men with bow-string and ataghan, long puz- 
zled his brain in vain; at length, he said, 

*“* «Mash Allah! I have heard there is a way of securing one’s life, by 


‘purchasing a new one.’ 


** «1 would give the opal stone of the prophet, and the hidden trea- 
sures of the Jin for such an opportunity,’ eagerly exclaimed the effendi. 
* By the holy camel of Mekka you must find the means.’ 

** It occurred to the aga that there was a dervish—an erudite moon- 
shee—a holy santon who had kissed the sacred black stone of the 
Kaaba—a man inspired in counsel, and clad in the kaftan.of wisdom, 
who dwelt by the door of the column. Forthwith the perspiring 
effendi despatched his slaves to bring him before him. He came, and 
being questioned of the means by which a good and healthy life could 
be dovetailed with a poor and feeble one, he said, 

*“** Light of the morning and fountain of wisdom! It can be done 
1 _ of purchase—but a man ready to sell his life willingly must 

ound.’ 


“‘There was the difficulty: for some time he vainly tasked his me- 
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mory to remember a man who would be inclined, like the uncle of the 

boy Aladdin, ‘to sell his new lamp for an old one.’ At last the light 

scattered his darkness—he remembered a youth, the son of a pacha of 

Adrianople, who had wasted every para of his patrimony in riot and 

debauchery, and who would adopt any measure, however desperate, to 
ure more money. 

“* The city and the suburbs were instantly scoured by the mounted 
attendants of the effendi, and search made for the youth. At length 
he was discovered sleeping beneath a cypress in the burying-place, his 
head supported on a turbaned stone. He was broughtito the effendi, 
and most readily sold away the tenure of existence:to the groaning 
effendi. Hardly had he signed the deed of sale, than Allah! il Allah! 
all the aches and pains of the effendi vanished like the mist. Now,” 
continued the pacha, “ you suppose you have a triumphant argument 
with your life assurance—but you shall see in a moment that it is as 
empty asa dream. It dissolves like the mirage in the desert, when 
the light of truth breaks through the hazy visions of the eye. For 
see—six moons after, and no more, the effendi was taken, at the very 
same hour, with the very same pains that racked him to madness, until © 
neither the perfumed zenanah, with houris such as lapped the blest of 
the prophet, nor the flowery gardens where the fountains rippled amidst 
roses und nightingales, could retain the martyred effendi. He ordered 
his caique and his rowers, and he took to the Bosphorus, and com- 
sede’ to be wafted to the soft waters of Europe. Only imagine— 
and here will vanish your dream—as the effendi was about to descend 
from his caique, who do you think he beheld? There was that son of 
a burnt father—he of Adrianople—holding by the hand his Circassian 
favourite, whose large liquid eye shone through her yamask, and their 
laugh rang as they tripped along the glistening sands. 

“* The tide of the effendi’s anger rose with fury at the sight of the 
jaunty air of the pomegranate-faced cheat—he sprang like a tiger from 
the bow of the boat, drawing his yataghan, ‘ Take that,’ shouted he, 
‘thou son of Shitan!’ and he struck the Damascene blade into his 
throat. Down fell the effendi with his betrayer—for a moment both 
lay exhausted—but though life was ebbing away with the blood 
through the wound, the strong, desperate youth seized the effendi by 
his girdle, and with an effort almost superhuman, he turned himself 
round, until his knees came uppermost on his chest; then with his 
right-hand he seized on the necklace of blessed beads from Mekka, 
which the effendi wore round his throat—a powerless talisman for once 
—and he twisted it until his victim grew black in the face, and his pro- 
truding tongue and rolling eye showed the last struggle of death. Then 
y wale relax his grasp, and one more gush of blood, and they both lay 

ead. 

** May they enter the bowers of the prophet! and so much for your 
life insurance !” 
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TO THE SEA-GULLS. 


Witp Birds of Ocean! whence come ye ? 
What is your pathless history ? 

Say, are ye tired of the sea’s wild roar, 

That ye fold your wings on this quiet shore ? 
Is it the winds—and is it the storms 

That hither have brought your beautiful forms ? 


Or come ye to tell me of ocean caves, 

Where the green-hair’d mermaid her tresses laves ? 
Come ye to tell me of coral strands, 

And of waters gliding o’er golden sands— 

Of the water-nymph in her pearly grot, 
And of those fair creatures, who tonne each spot 

In that world of beauty spread out below— 

Where the sea-flowers bloom, and the sea-fruits grow ; 
Where the ocean palaces gleam so bright, 

With their colonnades, and their halls of light ; 

And such priceless treasures, and things so rare, 

All gems of ocean, glittering there? 

And thou, skimming along on thy radiant wing, 

And looking down on each beautiful thing ! 


Oh, I'd love to follow that ocean flight, 

And to sail with you to those realms of light ! 
I could love to gaze on those waves so blue, 
With their sea-shell palaces gleaming through ! 
I'd love to gather those ocean-flowers, 
Blooming amid their pearly bowers! 

And oh, above all! I'd love to be nigh— 

As ye have been—to that melody, 

Floating along, from the mermaid’s shell ; 
Enchaining the heart with its witching spell ; 
While rock and cave, as it steals along, 

Listen entranced to the thrilling song ; 

And the wild-voiced echoes in vain would try 
To answer back that strange harmony. 

And I'd gaze the while on those skies so blue, 
Pouring down over all their own bright hue. 


Oh! come ye to tell me of scenes like these, 

' Where the waters but move to the perfumed breeze ? 
To those far-off worlds, ah! wander no more ! 
But rest your wings on our quiet shore! 

Oh, how I will tend you! and how I will feed, 
And will be your friend in each time of need. 
Vain—vain the hope! "Tis no earthly thing 
May fling a chain round your sea-borne wing. 
See! there ye go, with your breasts of pride, 
Sailing away on the ebbing tide ! 

Ah ! now ye rise for your ocean flight, 
Up—up from the waters untired and bright. 
Away—away—I see ye no more, 

But am left alone on the quiet shore ! 





F. S. 
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A NEW CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON 
BONAPARTE. 


BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU.* 


Parnce Pucxiter Musxav has here furnished us with a very extra- 
ordi narrative, illustrative of an interesting period in the life of Na- 
poleon ; but we must beg to remind our readers that it is his highness 
who vouches for its authenticity, not ourselves. As respects the hostilit 
to this country, which the prince seems to share so conspicuously wit 
his heroic friend, Captain Besson, and the cant in which he chooses so 
copiously to indulge, about the exile of Bonaparte to St. Helena, being 
“the most disgraceful page” in the history of England, we assure him 
that we are not inclined to take offence at such very innocent prejudices. 
We must remind him, however, of one thing, of which he seems entirely 
to have lost sight ; this is, that Bonaparte chose to destroy the confidence 

laced in him when, at his first downfall, Elba was appointed his resi-- 

ence, by his abandonment of that sovereignty, and subsequent appeal to 
arms; and that the more distant island‘of St. Helena was, on + final 
overthrow, selected, as being more secure from a repetition of so san- 
guinary an experiment. ‘his selection, as the result proved, was ex- 
tremely judicious ; the peace of Europe was no more disturbed, and no 
addition was made to the myriad of human lives already sacrificed to the 
ambition of that illustrious adventurer. If, as the prince so sententiously 
observes, “ the glory of the emperor has undoubtedly lost nothing” by 
his detention in that distant island, we really cannot see what cause of 
— he or any other zealous Bonapartist has against this country, for 
the responsibility its government chose to incur, in having had recourse 
to a measure then so essential to the security of England and her allies. 


—Ep.] 
NAPOLEON AT ROCHEFORT. 


I sPENT several days in a close inspection of the arsenal of Rochefort, 
and the fleet ; but, before entering upon this important subject, I will in- 
sert an episode relative to my worthy and estimable companion and guide 
in these visits. It was my good fortune speedily to procure the friendship 
of this excellent man, in so high a degree, that he even entrusted me with 
an important memoir, with the permission to publish it—a permission 
which he had hitherto invariably refused, even at the earnest solicitation 
of the most distinguished men. This memoir contains more positive in- 
formation than we have ever received on that obscure portion of the 
history of Napoleon which relates to his stay at Rochefort, and which is 
not to be met with in the writings of Las Cases, Norvins, Capefigue, and 
others. ¢ It will be clearly perceived, from the document, that if Na- 
poleon had to end his days in moral torture at St. Helena, it was by no 
means a consequence of the insuperable difficulty of his escaping from 


* From a work by the Prince, entitled, “ Egypt under Mehemet Ali.” 


t I wrote this in 1837, and I : : : 
since been published on the subj hy unacquainted with any thing that may have 
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France, but that it arose, on the one hand, from the machinations of the 
petty Camarilla by whom he was surrounded at Rochefort, and who, with 
exceptions, far from being disposed to sacrifice themselves for the 
; oe only of their own interest, and of their own danger ; 
on the other hand, from the magnanimity of Napoleon himself, who 
disdained to expose those whom he looked upon as his faithful friends, to 
the possible fate sires aeeeres death, in order to save his own person. 
Lastly, the romantic idea, which he had strangely conceived of English 
generosity, may certainly have contributed its share. The lory of the 
emperor has undou y lost nothing by it. The close of his t 
career was thus rendered a more tragic, and has more infallibly 
secured to a gta sympathy of posterity, to the latest moment of 
his life, than if he had sunk into obscurity in the prosaic life of a private 
man, either in England or in America. The force of circumstances ren- 
dered it impossible for Napoleon ever again to take an active part in 
the history of the world. Fortune, therefore, bestowed upon him all she 
still could give—a catastrophe peculiar to himself! Notwithstanding 
his hard fate, his glory remained unimpaired—enough for him, who de- 
sired only to live for posterity ! 

In the following memoir, I have attempted nothing beyond a faithful 
translation, since the simple, honest, and unaffected words of Besson 
would only have lost by any adventitious ornaments or remarks. He has, 
however, merely touched upon several points which, in the course of con- 
versation, he finished in fuller colours; I am not authorised to repeat 
what was thus communicated; but nothing material will, on this account, 
escape the penetration of the attentive reader. 


“The emperor,” says Besson, “ arrived at Rochefort early in the 
morning of the 3rd of July. I was at that time a lieutenant attached to 
the general staff ofthe marine. As I easily perceived that the commander 
of the two frigates, which the bse tr government had placed at the 
disposal of the emperor, manifested very little inclination to compromise 
himself, in order to perform a sacred duty—that is, to risk every thing, 
even his life, to save his Majesty from his enemies—I quickly conceived 
the plan of taking his place, and making an offer to the emperor to con- 
vey him to the United States, on board one of the vessels belonging to 
my father-in-law, which had been consigned to me at the beginning of 
the year 1815.* I was therefore obliged to communicate the whole 
plan to my wife, and her reply fully answered my expectations. ‘ The 
emperor,’ she immediately said, ‘is placed in such a situation, that it 
would be the highest honour for any one to deliver him from it. Offer 
him the best sailer among my father’s three ships, and take the command 
of it yourself, if his Majesty wishes it.. As for me, do not make yourself 
uneasy on my account, though I know very well that every means will 
be taken to annoy me. 1 am ready rather to suffer any thing, than to 
hinder you from performing so great an action.’ 

“T accordingly waited, without delay, on Marshal Bertrand, to whom 
I was previously known, and communicated my plan to him. -The 
very same evening I was presented to the emperor, who acceded to 
my project, after Living made some unimportant modifications. Upon 





* Besson had married a wealthy Danish lady. 
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concluded a simulated contract respecting the 
Sys 
on. nne- 
of ia Mth sessaiiaeoanh likewise gave his 
ae honourable officer, whose mgt 
as other action of hi 
oer the will of the. emperor; to convey 
ited States, and then to return to France, 
=. 5 of the following particulars 
penjest conti ; : a 
yacht, under Danish colours, which was built at Kiel 
inst the English cruisers in the Baltic, was to take on 
board a of ly consigned to America. She was to be furnished 
with page doe parties, one for Kiel, the other for New York. Five 
empty casks, lined with mattrasses, were placed in the hold, between two 
rows of hogsheads of brandy, to conceal five penne Sree He. vemeel 
should be searched. In the cabin, below the English fire- place, there 
was a trap-door which communicated with the above place in the hold, _ 
which was furnished with sufficient provisions for five days. Fresh air 
was conveyed to the casks, by very carefully aan pipes, which 
issued under the beds in the cabin. fitted out, the ship was to pro- 
ceed to the island of Aix, and there cast anchor among the small vessels 
which were waiting at that port to put to sea. There the n 
effects for the passengers were to be put on board, twenty-four hours 
previous to their own embarkation, and when every thing was 
the yacht was to sail, and proceed from the Perthuis Breton, between 
the continent and the island, and then to go to the island of Noirmoutier, 
and thence to Ushant, whence she was to sail for the high seas. 

“ By taking this direction it was almost impossible not to succeed; for 
the English were at that time off the Gironde and the entrance of the 
Perthuis d’Antioche, that is to say, precisely on the opposite side. This 
was in fact proved in the sequel; for the Magdalena really took that 
course with perfect safety, only one day before the unhappy embarkation 
of the emperor on the Bellerophon, and did not meet with a single 


enemy’s cruiser on her whole voyage. 

“As soon as the plan so arranged had been finally acce Marshal 
Bertrand gave orders to Count Las Cases, to hasten every thing that was 
still necessary for the execution. Messrs. Roy, Bré, and Co., of Roche- 
fort, were appointed to load the vessel, and to furnish the necessary 
papers. I took every thing else upon myself, and the better to avoid 
exciting suspicion, I disguised myself as the captain of a merchantman 
from the north (capitaine du nba 5% The suecess was complete; for Ge- 
neral Becher did not discover that I belonged to the French navy till 
Napoleon went on board the Bellerophon, and it was on this occasion 
that he said to me, ‘I am sorry, captain, that you have so seriously 
compromised yourself by your zeal : your plan, I must confess, deserved 
a better fate.’ 

So much activity was manifested in the preparations, that I left 
Rochefortearly on the 6th of July, for Marennes, in order to receive 
ee eae a. Region On the 10th 
I to the island of Aix, where I learnt that the emperor 
was on board the Saale, and that he was wholly abandoned by Captain 
Philibert, the commander of that frigate, who declared to him, that the 
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presence of an English ship off the entrance of the Perthius d’Anti 

was an insuperable obstacle to his Majesty’s departure, as he, ome 
Philibert, had the strictest orders not to expose himself and his crew to 
the of an uncertain encounter, in order to secure the personal 
safety of the emperor. tain Pornée, commander of the Medusa 
frigate, behaved in a very di t manner. That brave officer offered 
to the emperor to take him on board his vessel, and either secure his safe 
retreat, or to die with him; adding, that he might indeed be sunk, but 
that he his word of honour never to surrender. This generous 
offer had no one ee ee and the 
only motive whi emperor, was his repugnance to expose 
those who followed him to such an uncertain fate. % 

“‘ The emperor hereupon left the Saale frigate at nine o’clock p.m. 

‘“‘T was summoned the same evening to the emperor, who received 
me with great kindness, and desired me immediately to embark all his 
effects and those of his suite. I accordingly commenced at ten o'clock, 
and at midnight all was ready, so that nothing remained to be done ex- 
cept taking the passengers on board. I must here mention a circum- 
stance which had nearly cost me my life. All the points of the island 
were well guarded, and particularly that part opposite to which the Mag- 
dalena lay at anchor. I had selected a spot for our embarkation which 
was about fifty paces distant from a marine post, and in order to prevent 
any mistake, I had requested Count Bertrand to give notice to the com- 
mander of the post, to pay no attention to the noise which he might hear, 
between ten and twelve o'clock that night. Being convinced that we 

ight now commence our operations without being disturbed, we all 

ed to work, but we had scarcely embarked a small part of the 
uggage when a fire of musketry was directed at us, which unfortunately 
took effect, broke the arm of one of my Danes, who was standing next 
me, and riddled our boat like a sieve. I instantly leaped on shore, at 
the risk of being shot, and hastened to the post, where I soon set matters 
to rights. Nobody there had received any notice, but the brave soldiers, 
who heard us speaking German, mistook it for English, and fired at us 
accordingly. 

“A little before midnight, I repaired to the emperor, and informed him 
that all was ready and the wind favourable. His majesty replied, that 
i was impossible to depart that night, because he ex King Joseph. 
‘Go down,’ he added, ‘and take some supper with Bertrand. He 
will communicate to you a new project; give him your opinion of it, and 
then re back to me.’ oie , Ba 

7 emperor manifes t composure, yet he seemed to 
thoughtful, a I mention all Uenmtieaads ats contradict the pub- 
lications of the day, which universally affirm that Napoleon was asleep 
almost the whole time that he was at Rochefort, and was so cast down 

his situation, that he was unable to determine on the adoption of any 
plan. On the contrary, I did not find him in the least east down or agi- 
tated; he frequently,”as usual, had recourse to his snuff-box, and at 
same time listened attentively to all that was said to him, but he 
appeared to me, to look with too much indifference on the tragical com- 
plexity of his situation. ‘How unfortunate, sire,’ said I, ‘that you 
cannot depart to-day. The Rades des Basques are free from enemies; 
the Perthuis Breton is open: who knows if they will be so to-mor- 

nN 2 
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prophetic. Even on the 12th the 

emperor's arrival at Rochefort, which 

and 

Count Las Cases on board the n. This will indisputably prove 

remained, up to that moment, at the entrance of the 

Gironde and of nick nigh a ~ _ to pee rad at- 

tempt to escape, whi ight e frigates which were at 

pos ae in the road of the isle of Aix. On the same evening, however, 

that the above-mentioned noblemen communicated the emperor's arrival, 

the Bellerophon came immediately to anchor in the Rades des B . 

which was unquestionably the proper position for simultaneously guard- 
ing both entrances. 

“T left the emperor, and went down into the cabin to Count Bertrand, 
who told me that some young officers, at whose head was one Gentil, 
a lieutenant in the navy, had come to propose to the emperor, to embark 
him on board a sloop (chaloupe pontée) from Rochelle, and to convey 
him in it to the entrance of the Riviere de Bourdeaux, passing the Straits 
of Monmousson, where an American vessel was at anchor, in which the .- 
emperor could obtain a passage to America, or, of which he might take 
possession, in the event of a refusal. There were, in fact, several Ameri- 
can vessels off Royant, which General ’Ailemand visited, and the cap- 
tains of which had offered their services to his Majesty. 

“As I was well acquainted withthe brave young men who had made 
this offer, and whose names deserve to be handed down to posterity,* I 
told the marshal that I was convinced, Heaven itself pointed out to his 
Majesty a safe means of escape, but that it must be taken advantage of, 
immediately, since every circumstance appeared to combine to ensure 
success. 

“**¢ What do you mean by this?’ inquired the marshal, in astonish- 
ment. 

“*] will explain myself,’ replied I. ‘ The two sloops off Rochelle 
are excellent sailers, better, undoubtedly, than the English cruisers. 
They must be sent, one through the Strait of Monmousson, and the 
other through the Perthuis d’Antioche, and persons and effects belong- 
ing to the emperor, must be embarked on board both the vessels ; but so 
that the crews themselves might not be aware who was on board the 
other sloop. Nothing more,’ I continued, ‘will then be necessary, 
except giving private orders to the commanders of the two light vessels, 
separately, to put themselves in the way of the English cruisers, to suffer 
themselves to be chased by them, and to draw them away as far as pos- 
sible; and that a report should be secretly spread at Rochefort; that 
Napoleon had embarked on board one of these sloops, so that the crew of 

sloop might themselves believe that the emperor was on board the 
other. As soon as this plan was matured, and the report properly spread 
abroad, the sloops might sail the next evening, while the emperor would 
accompany me on the following morning, when he would have two more 
chances of happily effecting his escape. It is the more necessary,’ I 





* They were Messieurs Dovet, enseigne de vaisseau, Knight of the Legion of 
Honour—a young man of very enterprising spirit, devoted to the emperor ; Condé, 
an aspirant of the first class, worthy in every sense to tread in the footsteps of his 
brave father—the commandant é; and Gentil, one of the most resolute officers, 
who took part in the whole Spanish war, among the Marins de la Garde. 
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ressly added; ‘to take advantage of all these favourable circumstances, 
ve the least possible delay, as BT ighly probable that the enemy, who 
is now under sail off the entrance of the Perthuis d'Antidche, is still 
ignorant of the emperor's presence, for if he were aware of it, he would 
unquestionably not fail to take up a position in the Rades des Basqnes, 
whence he would be able to watch both the Perthuis.’ 

“The marshal seemed to be of the same opinion as myself, and as he 
was anxious to acquaint the emperor with the proposition, without delay, 
he requested me to accompan im, 

“‘ We found Napoleon resting his elbow on a beautiful vermilion seat, 
which had been presented to him by his consort, Maria Louisa, and which, 
as his Majesty wished to retain it till the last moment, was almost the 
only article of furniture which was not yet embarked. The emperor 
raised his head, and said, with an expression of good humour: ‘ Eh 
bien, Bertrand, que vous en dit Je Capitaine Besson?’ After Bertrand 
had made him acquainted with all that I had said, the emperor manifested 
his entire approbation of my plan, and immediately ordered the remaining 
effects belonging to his suite, and a quantity of provisions, to be put on 
board these sloops, and desired that a report should be circulated that it 
was his intention to embark on board of one of these, and then to despatch 
both of them shortly before his own departure. He added, ‘ Je suis a 
present décidé a partir avec vous, capitaine, dans la nuit du 13 ou 14,’ 

“T foresaw, with the deepest regret, that this fresh delay would render 
all our efforts abortive, and I even ventured to express my apprehensions, 
but without effect. 

“On the 11th-12th, the sloops were further fitted out, and early on the 
13th they set sail, with full instructions as had been agreed upon. This 
they effected without impediment, although the Bellerophon, in conse- 
quence of the visit of the Duke de Savary and Count Lascases, had 
already taken up her new position in the Rades des Basques, on the 
evening of the 12th. 

“ At break of day on the 13th, M. Marchand came on board, and en- 
trusted to me a leathern belt filled with gold coin, to meet the emperor’s 
expenses, and, at the same time, he gave me an order from his Majes 
to repair to him forthwith. It a to me that the little gold whic 
the emperor intended to take with him, had been divided, and that M. 
Marchand had consigned a small portion to the care of every individual 
who was to embark with his Majesty. 

“ At seven o'clock, I repaired tothe emperor, whom I found ready dressed, 
and pacing up and down in his room. ‘ Ah, vous voila !’ he exclaimed, 
as I entered, ‘les chaloupes sont parties 4 ce soir donc—le sort en est 
jeté.’ He then inquired, whether I was certain that I was acquainted 
with the whole coast, while he, at the same time, pointed with his finger 
to the island of Aix, &c., in the chart of Poitou, which lay upon the 
table. As I was about to reply, M. Marchand entered and w ispered to 
the emperor, upon which I was suddenly dismissed. On retiring, I 
met a person whom I had never seen here before, and who I afterwards 
learned was King Joseph. 

The whole day was passed in making every arrangement for our 
voyage as perfect as possible, and when evening set in, I was informed 
that the gentleman whom the emperor had lately sent to the Bellero- 
phon, had just returned. There is not the slightest doubt, but that 
it was only on this day, that certain persons belonging to the suite of 
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Nepoleoa, apprehensive lest ight be taken prisoners with him, on 
board my yacht, had iti “fteeed im toner son 
ti ti . itl C : . . hose answer just arriv: 
but of which, at that time, I had not the slightest suspicion. } 
pameey ee j * oa ge age nen a 
experienced the greatest in the anticipation that m 
approaching their . 


Samia Thand Geamel Severy, (Count Las’ Cases, Cound Mon- 
tholon, and another person, who was a stranger to me, in the saloon. . 

“* Captain,’ said the emperor, addressing me, ‘ you must immediately 
return to your yacht, and cause my effects to be disembarked. I sincerely 
thank you for all your good intentions towards me. Had the object been 
the deliverance of an oro people, as was my intention on quitting 
the island of Elba, I should not have lost a moment in confiding myself 
to your care ; but as the sole question now hinges upon my personal wel- 
fare, I will not those who have remained faithful to me and to my 
interests, to any which, to say the least, are useless. I have 
resolved to go to England, and to-morrow I shall embark in the Belle- — 


“Had I been struck to the ground by a flash of lightning from a serene 
sky, I could not have experienced a more fearful sensation than that which 
was produced by these last words, I felt the blood forsake my cheeks, 
the tears gushed from my eyes, and for some moments I had no power of 
utterance. It was as clear to me as the light of heaven that the emperor 
was fearfully mistaken in his chivalrous ideas of the animity of the 
British government, and a thousand anxious forebodings filled my breast ; 
for I had been, myself, at different periods, during the space of five long 

ears, the victim of this government, whose good faith has ever 
on a par with the Punic.* Hence, it is not to be wondered at, that 
I clearly foresaw the issue. 

“*To England, sire,’ I at length exclaimed, in a half-suffocated voice, 
‘to England! Then youare undone. The Tower of London will be your 
residence, and you may think yourself happy if nothing worse befalls 
you. What! your Majesty will deliver yourself up, bound hand and foot 
to that perfidious cabinet, which will rejoice at being able to destroy him, 
who so deeply wounded it to the very heart’s core, and threatened its 
entire existence with destruction. You are the only. person whom it has 
to =p and will you voluntarily give yourself up to it without any neces- 
sity? sire’ — 

«God knows what I might still have added in my despair, had not 
General Savary, who was in one corner of the saloon, interrupted me with 
his sonorous voice, and harshly imposed silence. 

“* Captain,’ he exclaimed, ‘you take too much upon yourself! Do 
not entirely forget in whose presence you are !” 

“* Oh laissez le parler,’ said the emperor, with @ sorrowful look, which 
went to my very heart ; but I soon perceived, when I had in some mea- 
sure recovered myself, how useless any further attempt would be. 

*“«* Pardon, sire,’ I continued, ‘if I have said too much; but I am as 
completely stunned by your decision as if I had been struck by a thunder- 


was dark, I 
wishes were 





* Captain Besson was twice a prisoner on the frightful English pontons. His 
escape was very romantic, and his aversion for the English may be pardonable. 
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bolt; and I am only able to entreat your Majesty’s indulgénce. As for 
your grace,’ I added, turning to the duke, ‘I request you, at least, to 
order the port not to fire at me agai ight, for it would be too hard 
a fate to be struck down by a French bullet ile compelled to land effects, 
to disembark which, in America, I would have sacrificed my life ten 
times over.’ 

“* Go, captain,’ said the emperor, mildly, ‘and make yourself ; 
When Saxo finished your besineseseian tgain tomes.” ” mI 

“I did as I was commanded, though in the most desponding spirit ; and 
at nine o'clock in the evening of the 14th of July all was completed ; on 
which I immediately returned to inform the emperor. I found him alone 
with M. Marchand, who might well be called fidelity personified, and 
whose obligingness to me never wearied. Without his assistance I should, 
ee never have had access to the emperor ; for the spirit of intrigue 

ready taken as firm footing in the island of Aix as it had formerly 
done in the Tuileries. I will mention only one instance. The 
who were appointed to embark with the emperor on board the - 
lena, were Marshal Bertrand, Count Las Cases, and General Montholon. 
The two latter were very little compromised with the government of the 
king, and had, therefore, nothing to fear, whereas General |’ Allemand 
was already condemned to death. Yet that meritorious general could 
never succeed in laying his claim before the emperor. Being constantl 
impeded in every possible way, he at length requested me to allow him 
to mix with my crew, in the disguise of a sailor, and thus to save his life. 

“As soon as the emperor saw me enter he came up to me, and said, 
‘ Captain, I again thank you. As soon as you have settled every thing here, 
come and join me in England. I shall, undoubtedly, when I am there,’ 
he added, with a smile, ‘still have need of a man of: your character.’ 

“Ah! sire,’ I replied, much affected, ‘why dare I not cherish the 
slightest hope that a day will come when I may be summoned to obey so 
flattering a command.’ 

“Unable any longer to suppress my feelings, I was about hastily to retire, 
when the emperor made me a sign to stop, and sent Marchand out to 
fetch Marshal Bertrand ; he then selected from among some arms for his 

rivate use, which stood in a corner of the room, a valuable double- 
lied gun, which he had long used in the chase, and presenting it to 
me, said, with much emotion,— 

«Je n’ai plus rien dans ce moment, A vous offrir, mon ami, que cette 
arme. Veuillez l’accepter comme un souvenir de moi ?” 

“This present, which is so invaluably dear to me, and the in 
benign manner in which it was made, induced me, as I was alone with the 
emperor, to make, almost involuntarily, a last attempt. I threw myself 
at his feet, and conjured him with tears, by everything which the most 
melancholy conviction suggested to me, not to give himself up to the 
English, or that as yet nothing was lost, and ‘I promised to have all his 
things again on board within two hours, when he might immediately 
follow, and we might set sail without delay. Nothing was wanting but 
his decision—his command. Alas! all was in vain. 

“< Well, sire,’ I exclaimed, rising, but the marshal, who had entered 
meantime, interrupted me. peeps 

“Captain, cease your useless endeavours,’ he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
‘ your Setar laudable, your conduct noble, but his Majesty cannot now 
raw ’ 
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“Tt was perhaps so, and I suppressed the words which were still upon 
my lips. I said, ‘nothing now remains for me, but to take eof 
our Maj se ee same yacht, sire, which was intended 
gre jesty. I follow the precise route which you have 
pbb se a I fear, will too soon show your Majesty which of 
two projects was the safest.’ 

Struck to the heart, I retired, and went on board my ship. It was 
ten o’clock at night ; I immediately had the anchor weighed, and sailed 
with a brisk east wind. I was not in any way molested, and at daybreak 
reached the entrance of the Perthuis Breton, where I mixed with the 

vessels. 

“It is necessary to observe that the emperor did not embark in the 

ia till five o'clock in the morning of the 15th, and arrived on 
board the Bellerophon at nine o'clock, a. m. 

“T had therefore long before continued my voyage, unobserved, in 
company with the coasting vessels, and it was not till I found myself 
off the Sables d’Olonnes, that I took Jeave of my captain, who sail- 
ing to Ushant and Kiel, through the English Channel, and arrived safel 
twenty days afterwards, without having been visited by a single English 
cruiser, or, as I observed before, being in any wise molested. I then 
returned with one of the coasting vessels to Rochefort, where I waited on 
the marine prefect to receive his orders. He told me that, at the desire 
of the emperor, he had kept back, till the last moment, two chests of 
pe which he was to deliver to Madame Besson, in case the emperor 

ad sailed with me. As his Majesty, however, had taken an opposite 
step, he had deemed it his duty to send these chests, with some others 
which his Majesty had intrusted to him, on board the Bellerophon. 
In fact the sale of these very chests of plate, served to supply the 
emperor's most urgent wants at St. Helena, but I myself was very far 
from having any notion that his Majesty would have carried his atten- 
tion so far, as to think of the fate of my wife, in case my project had 
been carried into execution. 

“ My next interview with Madame Besson was a melancholy one indeed. 
It was long before either of us could find words to give vent to our 
profound affliction. The unhappy resolution taken by the emperor de- 
stroyed him for ever ; but my fate, also, was inevitably-marked out. I 
felt assured that I must become the victim of my voluntary action, and 
so it proved ere long. Dismissed, as unworthy of serving the new 
government, I was compelled to fly from my country, and to leave my 
wife alone at Rochefort. In consequence of the agitations of the last few 
days, she became extremely ill, and she was long exposed to all kinds of 
annoyances; indeed, the police completely persecuted her, and drove 
her to Bourdeaux. She at length found an opportunity of embarking 
for Kiel, where we met again, for the first time, in December, 1816. 
Since that mournful period, I have been wandering in foreign lands, 
nor have I ventured to approach the coast of France, except in the 
year 1826, when his highness, the Viceroy of Egypt, sent me to Mar- 
seilles, to arm the ships of war which General Livron had caused to be 
built there for his highness. My connexion with Egypt takes its date 
from that time. Mehemet Ali has most generously rewarded my service; 
and I shall esteem myself happy if my activity, my good-will, and sincere 
regard for the extraordinary man to whom Providence has conducted me, 
may contribute to render me more and more worthy of his benefits.” 
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The reader will scarcely be able to lay down this simple statement, 
without feeling the most lively interest for the principal characters, the 
— emperor and the brave heisiat It cannot, however, be concealed 

the hero, who had for been hurried from place to place, 
harassed and exhausted, no longer possessed the energetic resolution 
which had raised him so high when only General Bonaparte. But we 
must remember that he had not then been intoxicated by the atmosphere 
of a court, which gradually weakens the strongest head, and corrodes 
the purest heart. 

Providence, however, in this instance, as in every other, ordered all 
for the best ; and Besson may fully console himself. The emperor, it is 
true, had his deliverer succeeded in conveying him to America, might 
have been spared the — sufferings of many years ; but his glory, I 
repeat it, could only have suffered a mortal blow. It was better, far 
better, for Napoleon to die in St. Helena, as the prisoner of Europe, 
than to end his a as an obscure individual in private life. His ad- 
mirers have, therefore, reason rather to rejoice that the result turned 
out as it did, and the English alone have cause to lament that the plan 
of the intrepid Besson failed, for its success would have spared them one 
of the most disgraceful pages of their history.* 








A FOREST THOUGHT. 
BY ELIZA COOK. 


Tue fine old oak hath pass’d away, its noble stem hath shrunk, 
Till roving footsteps speeding on, leap o'er the sapless trunk; 

Its glo hath departed, and the wrestler with the storm 

Is crumbled, till it yields no home to keep the squirrel warm; 

But bright green moss is clothing it, all soft, and sweet, and fresh, 
As true as when it first entwined the sapling in its mesh, 

It leaveth not the ruin spot, but beautiful to see, 

It yearneth still the closer to the old gray tree. 


I know this heart must wither, and become as dead a thing; 

It will not heed the winter-cloud, nor feel the sun of spring; 

In low decaying solitude, this form ere long shall fade, 

And moulder neath the grave-sod, like the tree in forest glade. 

Oh! let me hope that some kind thoughts will turn toward my name, 
And glowing breasts that love me now, will love me still the same. 
Let gentle Memory fill the home where once I used to be, 

And cling to me like green moss to the old gray tree. 





* Eight months after this was written, on my return from a difficult and dan- 
gerous journey in the deserts of Africa, I found that Besson, whom I had left in 
the full vigour of life, was already in his grave. His manuscript alone remains 
with me, as a guarantee for the authenticity of the fragment here communicated, 
of his life, which in many other respects was extremely remarkable. 
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A DISCOURSE OF PUPPIES. 


OF PUPPIES IN GENERAL, AND PUPPIES IN PARTICULAR; OF PUBLIC 
PUPPIES, AND PRIVATE PUPPIES ; OF PUPPIES PHILOSOPHICAL, 
POLITICAL, AND PUSEYISTICAL ; OF PUPPIES IN 
ESSE, AND OF PUPPIES IN POSSE. 


Part II. 


INTRODUCTORY, AND CONCERNING GLAUCUS POLYGLOT, SYLVESTER 
SYMPLETON, AND THE REV. STUKELY STULTIFEX ; BEING PUPPIES 
PUBLIC. 


Tue judicious reader of the first division of our discourse is already 
persuaded that 


The proper study of mankind is—Purriss, 


and that to complete such study is not the business of a lecture but of 
alife. It would therefore be a waste of time and words if we were to de- 

recate criticism on the deficiencies of this treatise, if regarded as a 

andbook for Puppyland. We know too well the extent of our theme, 
and the limits of our own acquirements in it, to aim at any such 
achievement—which is one that might ‘give pause” even to the per- 
severance and perspicacity of our excellent friend and Handbook- 
spinner, John Murray himself. 

No—the goose is yet to be hatched whose quill shall enjoy the im- 
mortal honour of first recording, in a systematic and symmetrical form, 
the geographical divisions of that at present little known country— 
noting down the exact nature of its climate, soil, and produce—afford- 
ing social and statistical views of its inhabitants, their literature, 
politics, manners, customs, costumes, &c., and, in short, presenting 
the European public with a worthy pendant to “‘ England and the 
English,” under the more imposing title of PurpryLanp aNpD 
Pupptes. 

We have shown that the realm in question has already given birth 
to Puppies of infinite promise ; and we hope™presently to impress 
this truth still more firmly on the student’s mind. But as the goose- 
quill is to be grown, so is the Puppy still to be littered, to whom this task 
must devolve. Be it ours, in the meantime, so to assist in. smoothing 
the way for those who may come after us, that when at last, in the ful- 
ness of time, the Hallam of Puppyland shall be born, and shall set 
about qualif ing himself for his immortal office, he shall, in resuscitat- 
ing this Prelection from the Lethe to which a backsliding and ungrate- 
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ful world may, it is not impossible, by that time have consigned it, 
exclaim as he reads—and it may be, cause to be engraven on our 
humble tomb—*“: He too was a Puppy.” 

To this end, having in our first discourse taken occasion to develop 
the rationalia of Puppyism, and to describe its several genera and 
species as fully as.the nature of our plan would permit, we shall now 
proceed to offer a few portraits of individual Puppies, of the most re- 
markable species at present known to naturalists; and shall close our 
labours by endeavouring to “ moralise” the subject. 

When our incomparable Edwin Landseer the other day asked the 
most potent of jokers to sit to him for his portrait, the no less incom- 
parable Sydney replied, “ Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
thing?” Great witsjump. Itis a ‘‘ remarkable coincidence” that, 
about the same time when this incident was occurring, the most potent 
of the Puppies of our acquaintance was soliciting the aid of what he 
was pleased to term our *‘ graphic pen” to immortalise Ats effigy, and 
that we, in our modesty, were moved to reply, ‘‘ Is thy servant a Land- 
seer, that he should do this thing ?” 

Now we are not Landseers—and what is more, we do not (like nine- 
tenth’s of Edwin’s competitors) faney ourselves to be such. We there- 
fore approach our task in fear and trembling. But the claims of duty 
are paramount. If we shrink from performing the onerous but indis- 
pensuble office, who will do it? Echo (like the lady in the ‘‘ Hunch- 
back”) answers ‘‘ Do it !’—we accept the happy omen, and obey. 


Glaucus Polyglot is a Puppy of genius, and he is a very extraordi- 
nary Puppy indeed,—which 1s rather odd, you will say, when Puppies 
of genius are so frequently to be met with. Ah, but not such Puppies 
of genius as Glaucus Polyglot! 

All Puppyism is more or less contagious—none so contagious how- 
ever as the Puppyism of Glaucus Polyglot. You cannot listen to his 
talk for five minutes together, without becoming Polyglotted, to a 
greater or less extent, according to the extent of your capacity for ap- 
peeting him. Without really having any fixed opinions of his own, 

e at once fixes the opinions of every body else. Whether you depart 
from him, after a theological discussion, staunch Protestant, utter Infidel, 
Puseyite, or Buddhist, depends upon his will much more than upon 
yours, if you are a Puppy whose mind is at all open to reasonable 
conviction. 

In our general review of the species we have said, that the Puppy of 
genius is an universal genius, But not only his genius, his acquire- 
ments are also universal. You can broach no subject in which Glaucus 
Polyglot is not well read,—and yet he devotes, and has devoted, ever 
since he arrived at years of discretion, all his time to the combined 
amusement and illumination of society ;—a fact satisfactorily demon- 
Strative of the assertion so frequently questioned by book-worms, that 
“reading comes by nature.” 

Polyglot entertains an extreme aversion to what he terms “‘ the me- 
chanical details” of a subject. If any one asks you to meet the gene- 
rally accomplished Glaucus Polyglot, and you accordingly brush up 
for the occasion a particular branch of information, in which you 
happen to excel, you will be sure to be disappointed. You draw him 
into the subject; fire at him a few technical facts, with which as a 
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matter of course, he is even better acquainted than you are, as he inti- 
mates by his graciously assenting nods. The course of the conversation 
then demands a reply from him, which shall include a fact or two of a 
similar character. He now evinces the gentlest signs in the world of 
being ‘* bored,” and begs to be excused for interrupting you, that he 
may point out the improper grounds upon which the discussion is pro- 
ceeding, and that, with your kind allowance, he may suggest to you the 
right ones. Glaucus Polyglot now soars into a sublime heaven of ge- 
neralities; proves to you that the problems of one science are best 
solved by having recourse to the phenomena of another ; redeems facts 
from their death-bed of common-place, and truths from the imputation 
of triteness, by sending them forth arrayed in new and glowing words; 
and concludes by convincing you that what you fancied was knowledge 
is merely its form,—and that you must, in fact, begin again. 

Glaucus knows German very well, and often startles you with a 
thought from Jeau Paul, or a profundity of Schelling’s, without telling 
you where it came from, as that would be to hint a suspicion that you 
didn’t know,—which were a gross breach of the usages of good society, 
that assume every Puppy therein to be the possessor of omniscience, 
till, nay, even after, he has been demonstrated a defaulter. 

And oh! toa lady, what earthly Puppy isso charming as our Glaucus! 
notwithstanding that he shares at least half of the conversation with 
her. How exquisitely does he adapt his subtle understanding to dis- 
course of objects which he thinks will please her! Never is he at a 
loss for a subject. ‘‘The rose in her hair, which he has only just 
perceived, is charmingly constructed. How perfectly poetical, though 
now a common-place to common-place people, is the epithet conscious, 
when applied to a rose,—poetical, because literally true: for in the 
life, or subjectivity, of a rose is implied the potentiality of sensation ; 
and potential sensibility, again, presupposes latent consciousness,—as 
he explained the other morning, during his charming walk with her in 
Lord B.'s pleasure grounds. So that after all, that which is treated as 
the most extravagant hyperbole by the many, is frequently the simplest 
fact to the few!” Lady Mary for the first time discovers that philosophy 
is ‘“‘a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets ;"—and ‘how obvious he 
renders matters so profound !” 


Sylvester Sympleton is a Young English Puppy of distinction. He 
thinks within himself, that it is a sweet thing to be meek and humble, 
in spite of the possession of talents, station, and the goods of fortune. 
Therefore he does not abjure for ever the society of woman, although 
his best efforts avail not to impress upon her the fact of his being some- 
thing more than merely “a nice young man.” Sylvester does not 
shine in talk, although he tries sometimes: but that he attributes to 
his habitual carelessness of popular applause. ~This has prevented him 
from acquiring that facility in employing the mechanism of conversa- 
tion, which practice has conferred upon many others who are very 
much less gifted than himself. 

Sylvester, in his toilet, is exact, but not ornate. His gloves are 
of a complexion as faultless as that of the skin they cover. His boots 
are equally immaculate, though they never seem to pinch him. The 
cravat which imposes a gentle and loving restraint upon Sylvester's neck, 
is a “* white wonder ;” and for the constancy with which it retains its 
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shape, and the symmetry of its proportions, it might seem a masterpiece 
of Praxiteles, cut in Parian marble. With these items of his dress all 
others are in perfect harmony. In the lavishly elaborate neatness of his 
costume, Sylvester Sympleton beats a Parisian grisette all to nothing ! 

But Sylvester is not acoxcomb. He has taught a little girl how 
to dance the polka, till the perspiration from the exertion of draggin 
her about the room has uncurled his lovely hair, and utter! dissofved 
the starch in his cravat. Nay, the other morning, as he drove alon 
Pall-mall, in company with two or three more * tine Young English 
Gentlemen” —his associates in the grand work of regeneration—actuated 
by a sudden fit of enthusiasm, he stopped the horses, cast the reins to 
Cymonia, who sat nearest to him, leapt from the carriage, and fell to 
playing marbles on the muddy pavement, with a set of urchins who had 
justituted the game in defiance of the policeman, and who of course 
were very much astonished, and somewhat annoyed, by so unantici- 

an honour and condescension. 

“* Well, if ever I see’d the like o’ that!” exclaimed a dustman, 
going by. 

Cymonia, who retained his seat in the carriage, on the return of 
Sylvester, seized both his hands with fervour—but not till his no longer 
lemon-coloured gloves had been cast off. 

A linendraper’s apprentice who had regarded the scene with a con- 
fused gravity as long as it lasted, burst out into a solemn and sepul- - 
chral ha! ha! ha!” as the carriage rolled away. But his astonished 
derision was the next day converted into equally astonished reverence, 
on taking up the Morning Post, from off his fashionable counter, and 
reading the view which was taken of the whole transaction there / 

Sylvester has read *‘ Clarendon” and ‘+ Percy’s Reliques,” and he 
imitates both rather elegantly. Sylvester is not supposed to have been 
in love, by any body but himself. : 


The Rev. Stukely Stultifex is a friend, though not an intimate one, 
of Sylvester Sympleton. Stukely thinks Sylvester a promising young 
man enough, and believes that they shall be much closer friends when 
Sylvester is a little older, Now Sylvester, though quite full of 
Christian meekness and humility, cannot avoid the experience of a 
little repugnance at the way in which Stukely shows that he takes for 
granted his inferiority to himself. Not that his manner of doing this 
has any thing haughty or palpably supercilious about it; on the con- 
trary, it is grave, calm, and gentlemanly. Stukely expresses his coin- 
cidence in the opinions declared by Sylvester, when he can, and when 
he cannot, he avoids giving him a direct reply, because he sees that 
Sylvester don’t like his opinions to ve contradicted. But though Syl- 
vester don’t like his opinions to be contradicted, still less does he like 
them to be not contradicted when he knows or suspects that his friend 
doubts their validity. . 

Another reason for the want of perfect reciprocity between Stukely 
and Sylvester is, that the former thinks a seniority of ten years some- 
what of a claim upon the deference of his junior. Now this is vehe- 
mently denied by Sylvester, though only with tacit reference to the 
Opinion of Stukely, because Stukely’s assertions of that opinion are 
themselves only tacit. Sylvester says, that the intuitions of genius su- 
persede the necessity of experience. To this opinion his friend, in a 
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measure, assents; but somehow or other his manner reminds Sylvester 
that he is begging the question of his being the possessor of the extent 
of genius which is, in this case, required. 

But there are other points upon which the two friends agree ad- 
mirably, Neither of them perceives any radox in the doctrine, that 
the best way to go forward is to go backward. Their practice, too, 
indicates that they alike believe greater injuries to result from being 
too profound than from being not profound enough ; though to be sure 
a little difference exists between them, as to the requisite quantum, 
and just medium, of profundity; for Sylvester thinks Stukely would 
be wiser if he kept within his depth; and Stukely thinks Sylvester 
would be in no danger of drowning if he would do a little more than 
merely, as it were, wet his feet in the fountain of knowledge. For 
our parts, upon this point, we think they are both right. That the 
Rev. Stukely Stultifex does go out of his depth, we opine with Sylves- 
ter; and with him we also opine that it were wisdom for him to keep 
within it, because he can’t swim. There are those who may leave éerra 
firma with perfect safety—the one element being as faithful to them 
as the other, and they may return very much the better for their swim. 
But there are also those, and one of them is the Rev. Stukely Stul- 
tifex, who should be very careful how they leave the land. Their foot- 
ing lost, lost are their powers of acting with any distinct aim. They 
os ay flounder, and get frightened ; and if they don’t get drowned, 
so much of the foreign element becomes inorganically located about 
their brains, that they seldom thoroughly recover. 

All Stukely’s faults are referable to some of his mistaken exploits of 
this kind. If you make a sufficiently subtle analysis of his mind, 
you will discover therein a strong taint of the super-celestial, or, say 
if you will, of the sub-terrestrial; for these expressions are synoni- 
mous—a truth, which is only a little differently enunciated in the 
common aphorism, that the sublime may easily be pushed into the 
ridiculous. We repeat that in this taint alJ Stukely’s faults, as a 
thinker, originate. No Puppy breathing is an honester Puppy than 
Stukely; and if he is somewhat weak-sighted, and cannot well 
perceive the nature of the corollaries which are immediately deducible 
from his premises, why, poor Puppy! it is not his crime, but that of 
Dame Nature, who appears to have performed the operation of opening 
his eyes, at the end of the nine days, somewhat imperfectly. 



































Cuap. II. 







CONCERNING FILAGREE HEAVYSIDE, DION DOREMI, DEPICTURIS JAW- 
MUCH, AND THOMAS PHILOFUN, BEING PUPPY ADHERENTS OF THE 
FINE ARTS AND OF PHILOSOPHY. 














Or the Puppy species described in our first part, we decline to give 
individual illustrations of the Medical and , and Naval and Mili- 
tary, as well on account of the lack of interest attached to them, as 
because we are ourselves not acquainted with instances prominent 
enough to justify us in offering them as suitable representatives of 
their respective classes. We feel sure that the foundation for the for- 
mer ae will justify the existence of the latter. 

Filagree Heavyside is a very distinguished poet, Between him and 
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Glaucus Polyglot, and Thomas Philofun, a Philosophic Puppy of the 
first water, there subsist many points of likeness. We suppose it is that 
Tom and Filly—as we and other of his associates familiarly call friend 

Heavyside—are endeavouring to rival the glorious Polyglot. But if 
they are, we can assure them that it will be ‘‘ no go.” Fi agree lacks 
altogether the felicitous art of combining profundity with polished 
ease, the possession of which renders his ‘‘ dear Glaucus” so popular a 
Puppy. He can be light, and even flippant, as well as any body, or 
better ; and he can be profound ; but not both at the same time. 

The great characteristic of Filagree’s manner is a total mental ab- 
sorbtion in the one object to which his mind may happen to be directed. 
At dinner he is requested, while talking with some one by him, to take 
wine; after the request has been thrice repeated, he hears it, and 
takes wine, but not with the person asking him. He is handing 
a lady to supper, quoting Tennyson by the way. A turning of the 
staircase causes his foot to come in contact with the lady’s garment ; 
he topples headlong down, dragging the lady after him, and finishes 
his quotation to her as soon as they reach the bottom. 

People who bear malice towards Filagree by reason of his lampoons, 
which they have attributed to themselves, hint that all these, and other 
odd ways of his, are mere assumptions of the eccentricity of talent. 
We do not think it. 

Filagree never writes extemporaneous effusions in albums without 
three days’ notice at least. 

- In his verses Filagree is all that Glaucus Polyglot is in his conver- 
sation. He handles all topics equally well. ‘He is the best Puppy 
in the world, either for tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-comical-histo- 
rical-pastoral, scene individable, or poem unlimited. Seneca cannot 
be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.” He has executed verses of equal 
merit: ‘On a Skipping-Rope,” and ‘‘On a Halter.” He loves to 
make “ strong effects,” and often succeeds. But if you turn to the poems 
above named, you will find that you have been drolly misled as to 
their spirit, by their titles. You will be ready to skip with the halter, 
and hang yourself with the skipping-rope. 

Filagree says that the power of a poet is in precise proportion to the 
faith he has in himself: if this be the case, the station at present holden 
by Filagree Heavyside, in the ranks of the ‘‘ Gods of the Earth,” as- 
suredly indicates that he is not yet sufficiently appreciated. 

It is evident that the professed critics don’t know at all what to 
make of our Filagree. This it seems they are aware of, and since they 
must say something of him, or Mr. Moxon will send them no more 
books, they determine to say any thing that first comes into their heads. 
Sinister Sourkrout calsl him the most shocking names, and writes 
an elaborate review, fifty pages long, to demonstrate that he is too con- 
temptible to merit mention. Grasshopper Lovegreen quotes passages 
—the same quoted by Sinister Sourkrout to prove Azs position—to 
show that it’s all over with Wordsworth and Coleridge, and that Spencer 
and Milton must sit a little closer together on the chair of state they 
occupy, to admit our Filagree. The little critics—from those of the 
“ Westminster” and ‘“ Atheneum” to the Minute Unknowns—all of 
them take a position somewhere between the two extremes Of Sinister 
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Sourkrout and Grasshopper Lovegreen. But these latter gentlemen 
alone are deemed, by Filugree, the fitting objects of his attention and 
gratitude, both which he gives equally to both; for Filagree delights 
in extremes. 

There is nothing “sentimental” about Filagree: he affects ‘ mat- 
ter-of-fact” in all things; though, certainly his notions of what is or is 
not * matter-of-fact” differ a good deal from those of ordinary Pup- 
pies. From the hour, 


When first his golden couplets were disclosed, 


to the passing moment, he has been becoming more and more meta- 
physical. You complain to him of the obscurity of his expressions : he 
tells you they are “dark, from excess of bright.” This tendency, 
which is not confined to his verses, has been increasing so of late, that 
iio one will wonder if some day he should “ go off” in a flash of dark- 
ness. He readily undertakes, if you require him, to expound the pas- . 
sages complained of; but the “ bright,” increasing as he does so, seems 
merely to bring on ‘* confusion worse confounded.” 

Here Jet us pause, to warn all readers against attributing the’ 
literary air of most of our portraits, to the existence in us of that 
‘stamp exclusive and professional,” which we have already, under 
one form of other, so frequently reprobated in others. We have 
said, that all the world is tending to Puppyism; we have hinted; when 
speaking of the professional species, that all Puppyism is tending to 
literary Puppyism ; it has been promulgated by us that our own Pup- 
pyism tends to outstrip the existing state of Puppyism, and that in its 
own direction; so we are only acting in consistence with our progres- 
sive character, in assuming various shades of literary Puppyism, as the 
symbols of Puppyism universal. 


Dion Doremi, and Depicturis Jawmuch are Puppies of a very 
homely cast, compared with the brilliancies who have of late occupied 
our attention. Glaucus Polyglot we have shown to be the possessor, both 
of universal knowledge and of universal genius. Sylvester Sympleton 
and Stukely Stultifex are Puppies of some genius, and they have a 
good stock of general knowledge, which makes it look like universal 
genius. Such is also the predicament of Filagree Heavyside. But, 
alas! for Dion and Jawmuch! If you pronounce upon the Puppy 
by the figure he cuts in the world, imminent is the danger of drowning, 
to Dion and poor Jawmuch. 

And yet they, too, are Puppies of some pretensions to genius, But 
what availeth the fiddler without his fiddle! What availeth the mus- 
tard without the beef! What availeth the tinker or the marriageable 
maiden without the tin! What availeth genius, for popular display, 
minus objects whereupon it can be displayed!» In fine, what availeth 
Dion Doremi and Depicturis Jawmuch in the general world, minus 
a generality of information ? 

We are tolerable talkers ourselves, and are always prepared to take 
in tow any reasonably backward Puppy; but the taciturnity of Dion 
and of Jawmuch, altogether discountenances us. Some Puppies, no 
great talkers themselves, can appreciate the talk of others, and can 
encourage it by simply remaining its gratified recipients, This is not 
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the case with Dion and with Jawmuch. In pity fo rtheir habitual so- 
litude—for how else shall we denominate their constant companicnship 
with each other, and with their species—in pity, we ask Jawmuch and 
Dion, now and then, to take a cosy cup ;of coffee with us, at our 
rooms in the Albany, and—horribile dictu—they come ! 

We welcome their advent by a sally of those sprightly remarks, for 
which we are so famous. The muscles which are appropriated to the pro- 
duction of smiles and of laughter, cause an inanimate quake to pass over 
their stagnant features, which soon subside again into their accustomed 
melancholy rest; an effect which calls to mind that which we observed 
on watching the disappearance of the boy and baby, before mentioned, 
beneath the semi-fluid banks of Father Thames. We repeat our efforts 
to enliven them. The same results ensue. We are sympathetic Pup- 
pies; and since Jawmuch and Dion will not sympathise with our 
mental condition, we come in time,*much against our will, to sym- 
pathise with theirs. We feel the muscles of our cheeks, and mouth, 
and eyes, gradually acquiring a corpselike rigidity, which is now and 
then disturbed by fitful struggles of ghastly smiles. At each disturb- 
ance, some of these appear to become fixed. Coffee is brought in; we 
swallow the scalding decoction with desperate energy ; vainly hoping 
it may operate as counter-irritant, and save our countenance from the 
idiotification which we are horribly conscious it is undergoing. Dion 
and Jawmuch are all this time experiencing the same process, only 
with more dreadful vehemence. The fable of the effects of the Me- 
dusa’s head, with concomitants of tenfold horror, threatensjto be realised 
upon us all, But fate interferes ; some miraculous power relaxes their 
limbs, though ulready in an advanced state of petrifaction. They 
start erect! they grasp us with their paws! they turn their backs, and flee. 

We then take down Robert Montgomery’s ‘‘ Woman,” under whose 
genial influences our features become flexible as of yore, and we again 
find ourselves endowed with functions of the most genuine risibility. 

We have hitherto described those characteristics only which are 
common to both our tongue-tied friends. We come now to others, 
which will prove a veritable individuality. 

Dion . differs from Jawmuch in this: that whereas the taciturnity 
of the former is universal, that of the latter is only general. We appeal 
to Dion for judgment upon a question touching counter-point—a 
tolerable acquaintance with which forms one of our various accomplish- 
ments. He looks aghast, and stammers out such unintelligible replies 
to our queries that we willingly put him out of bis misery by not repeating 
them, But demand of Jawmuch his opinion upon some supposed perfec- 
tion or imperfection of chiaro scuro, in a certain chef-d’auvre—forthwith 
the hard-bound flood-gates of his speech burst open, and you are edified 
—not exactly by the particular kind of edification you expected, but— 
with voluble invective against the members, severally and collectivel : 
of which the Royal Academy’s “‘ hanging committee” consists. He 
concludes his harangue by (tacitly) assuming our knowledge of the 
precise spot in which he was “ hung” last, and by wondering how the 
said committee would like to be hung there themselves. 

Unto Dion, we repeat, even his avocation can provide no topic; but 
unto Jawmuch painting is ever a most fertile theme ; though, unluckily, 
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the departments upon which he will alone discourse remind us so forcib! 
of easels, stretched canvass, and bone-palettes, and are altogether Zz 
powerful of “‘ turps,” to which we entertain a strong antipathy, that— 
we confess our weakness—we prefer the horrible species of fascination 
produced by the: taciturnity of Jawmuch, to those sharper sufferings 
which arethe never-failing concomitants of his discourse.. 

O! reader, if thy bosom be not utterly blasé, if it be not wholly 
dead unto the delight which should accompany an escape from regions 
such as these, into purer realms of Puppyism, how, on hearing us ex- 
patiate concerning the most noble Philofun, wilt thou frisk about, and 
wag thy (in this world) imaginary tail! 

For six thousand years has nature been labouring to produce a true 
philosopher. Proclus, Pythagoras, Plato, and Plotinus, were far-off ap- 
proximations ; Bacon, Hobbes, Brown,and Locke, were less abortive 
efforts; a thousand others—misnamed of men, philosophers,—were 
like these, no more than mute prophecies and previous imperfect 
types—of Thomas Philofun. 

Of all writers upon philosophy, the above-named being among the 
most distinguished, it seems to us that Thomas is the only one who has 
been sufficiently careful to avoid extremes... The constant appearance 
of the ever serious purpose which actuated Bacon soon becomes oppres- 
sive. Equally oppressive, on the other hand, is that colossal bit of fun, 
by Locke,—his work upon the understanding, which was certainly 
written, though to this day the fact is not generally admitted, with the 
express intent of showing how far, and for how long, the world might 
be taken in by any Tom-foolery whatever, provided an apparent consis- 
tency were throughout maintained therein. 

Now the way in which Thomas escapes from these extremes is, not 
by taking a medium, but by combining them. The complete originality 
of this idea is the great cause of the inadequate manner in which he is 
at present appreciated. There are many who regard his voluminous 
ate as so many “clotted masses of nonsense.” These only 

hold his fun, to comprehend the scope of which demands an insight 
into his philosophy. There are others who, while they consider his per- 
formances the hcien t causes of the millennium he predicts, confess 
their utter inability to reply to you concerning their general meaning. 
These only behold his philosophy, to comprehend the scope of which 
demands an insight into his fun. . 

The one piece of advice which Tom gives alike to states and 
to individuals, is to have faith—but this Paeset he leaves impractical, 
by neglecting to apprise them of that in which they are to put their 
faith. His enemies say he can’t tell them; but we say he can, only he 
has not hitherto chosen todo so. The hour is now come at which he 
is to effect, by proxy, that which his (we cannot help believing unneces- 
sary) modesty would not permit him todo before in person. He has 

ted us permission, then, to inform the world at large that, if they 
ireto be saved, they must have faith in—Tuomas Puitorun. 

We will not commit ourselves wholly to this opinion of our friend's; 
but we can conscientiously express ourselves thus far—that we believe 
that to Puppies who desire to remain Puppies (and what Puppies do 
not t) the works of Thomas Philofun must be of eminent utility; and 
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that to those who desire to become Puppies the writings in point, are the 
things themselves. 

Phe combination already stated, of the two extremes of philosophy 
and fun, is an all-sufficient clue, as well to’ his manner and style of dis- 
course, as to his writings. His almost miraculous fluency in talk is 
itself created by this combination. It puts him in such a position with 
his hearers that he cannot fail ; for though they do not possess the idea 
of that combination, the idea of it (as Coleridge, who was also fond of 
fun, would have said) possesses them. One philosopher inquired of 
another “ What is time?” and the reply was, ‘‘ I know well enough 
when you do notask me.” So the auditors of Thomas Philofun know 
well enough the principle upon which he discourses—if you do not ask 
them ; their feelmgs recognise in it a complete unity ;—the philosophy 
and the fun being the positive and negative poles of the same power, 
and the seeming platitudes which occasionally occur being the * indif- 
ference,” or the neutralising inherence of negative and positive in one. 

This theory of himself our friend himself taught us: to him therefore 
we beg to refer those of our readers who desire to comprehend it. 

Our sketches of “‘ Puppy adherents of the Fine Arts and of Philo- 
sophy” are now concluded, and with these we conclude our systematic 
notice of the species described generally in Part I. 


So up we rise, and twitch our mantel blue,— 
To-morrow to fresh fields and Puppies new! 


Cuap. ITI. anp LAsT. 


CONCERNING BEAU BELESPRIT, SIR NEWTON KNOWNOUGHT, AND PETER 
PRETTYMAN, BEING PUPPIES MISCELLANEOUS: AND CONCERNING 
SINISTER SOURKROUT, GRASSHOPPER LOVEGREEN, AND PETRONIUS 
PARALLEL, BEING PUPPIES CRITICAL—CONCLUSION, 


Our pleasurable task approaches its completion. Two or three 
illustrations are yet to come, of remarkable Puppyisms which we our- 
selves have witnessed, but which are not describable under any particu- 
lar species We have also to mention the critics—of whom it is a great 
mistake to say, that ‘‘ They are nothing if not critical,” for they are at 
all times Puppies. 

It may be objected, perhaps, to the place holden by the Puppies 
critical in this prelection, that they possess a common and specific 
character, which should have entitled them to previous mention. But 
this we altogether deny. The only specific character, quality, or func- 
tion common to all critics is—to criticise; as we shall by and by de- 
monstrate. Meanwhile, 

Beau Belesprit is a Puppy much meriting attention. He possesses 
an entireness, which renders him the most satisfactory of Puppies. He 
has not that sublimity of Puppvism which is to be detected, more or 
less, in Sylvester Sympleton, Stukely Stultifex, Glaucus Polyglot, 
Filagree Heavyside, and Thomas Philofun; but the absence of this 
very quality adds to the finiteness, and completence of his nature. 

In the art of Puppyism, the ars celare artem attains its highest uti- 
lity, notwithstanding, nay, for the very reason, that the art in ques- 
tion is justly the glory and boast of its professors. And no one at 
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once conceals and reveals it so perfectly as Beau Belesprit. The mo- 
ment you look upon him you pronounce him a masterpiece of Pup- 
pyism, yet you may live in his society a month, and never once be able 
to catch hold of a word, look, or action, in which you can detect the 
artist. It is that the Puppy is in all his words, looks, and actions; 
whereas you only expect and look for him in a portion of them. You 
have been accustomed to detect a Puppy by his salient points, or by 
certain seeming inconsistencies, of which Puppyism is the only solu- 
tion. No salient points, or seeming inconsistencies, let you into the 
nature of Beau Belesprit. It is by an unconscious synthesis on your 
part, of all his qualities, that he appears to you a Puppy. You can- 
not arrive at him by any analysis, how acute soever it may be. What 
a drama of Corneille’s is to adrama of Shakspeare’s, such is Beau Bel- 
esprit to his brilliant fellow-Puppies above-named. If you are an 
ordinary ill-natured dog, and desire to attack him, you can only do it 
in the whole. Even Sinister Sourkrout, ‘‘ whose forte is detail,” can 
only growl, snarl, and wrangle against him, in terms of the vaguest 
generality. In similar terms must we continue our eulogy. 

Beau Belesprit can talk moderately well upon any given subject. 
Love, Literature, and Landseer; Peel, Pyrotechnics, and the Polka; 
Kant, Coningsby, and Sourkrout; and we might present to our readers 
a treble alliteration—Puppies love to alliterate—upon every letter of 
the alphabet, before we should have enumerated half the topics to - 
which Beau Belesprit is ‘‘ up.” 

Ingenuous and simple as the dove in manner, Belesprit possesses the 
subtlety of the serpent in intrigue. With women he is wonderfully suc- 
cessful, He is the incarnation of that better sort of mediocrity which 
they so much admire. He tickles the fancy of a womanas a boy tickles 
a trout—so quietly! so quickly! so unaccountably! and he treats the 
prize with about as much concern; which we suppose is a part of his 
secret. In fine, he is all things to all men, yet he is always himself. 


Sir Newton Knownought is a funny fellow; his naiveté is absolute. 
He is a Puppy of tolerably good acquirements; but because Sir Isaac, 
his namesake, asserted the crown and culminating point of extensive 
knowledge to be the knowledge that we know nothing rightly, Sir 
Newton has had an aphorism to that effect engraven on his seal, and 
he for ever runs about with the most winning humility, disseminating 
information of all kinds, and at the same time giving the recipients to 
understand that, notwithstanding all he has been telling them, he himself 
knows nothing. To the said crown and culminating point is not this a 
royal road? To conclude, Sir Newton Knownought piques himself upon 
his humility not less than upon his learned ignorance. 

Peter Prettyman, without possessing much more conceit than is ab- 
solutely essential to Puppyism, is, to an extraordinary degree, contented 
with himself.. He knows that there are better Puppies than himself in 
the world ; but with his own virtues he is in no sort dissatisfied. He 
knows that there exist far cleverer Puppies; still with his proper talents 
he is fully content. He knows that there are Puppies better-looking; 
not therefore are his mirrors shattered or reviled. His revenue is 
moderate, but he does not wish it more. His unprogressiveness in all re- 
gards is perfectly Chinese. He is so well aware of this that one day 
he determined, for a wonder, to rise above his natural passivity of cha- 
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racter, and—go to China,—where he expected greater scope for the in- 
dulgence of his inclinations in the universal sympathy of an empire, so 
unprogressive in its nature, that even time there seems to be at a stand- 
still; for the Chinese profess to prove that twenty thousand years was 
the age of China twenty thousand years ago, and they do not pretend 
to prove it any older now. The day, however, before Peter Prettyman 
embarked, his wife and children were alarmed by hearing the break fast- 
table, from which Peter had not yet risen, suddenly overturned. They 
rushed into his room; found Peter on the ground, in a swoon; the 
Quarterly Review, along the favourite flatness of which he had been 
lingering, remained in his hand, one finger having petrified upon the 
line which informed him that, at every Chinese table, a standing dish 
is—devilled Puppies ! 

So he did not go. 

It now remains for us to criticise the Puppies critical. 

Reader, have you ever seen a frog? a cold, flat-foreheaded, slippery, 
angular, disagreeable frog? a silent-sitting, quickly-skipping, lanky- 
stride-taking, leisurely-crawling, winking, blinking, staring, nasty frog ? 
If, reader, you have, it will assist you in obtaining an accurate concep- 
tion of Sinister Sourkrout, Esq. 

** What!” exclaims little Miss Sympleton, sister to the Hon. Syl- 
wester, on taking up the New Monthly to read the account of her 
brother, concerning which all the world is—that is, will be—talking. 
‘* What !” exclaims she, having been tempted by the “ lots of fun” she 
found in it, to complete the perusal of our prelection, “‘ what! is Mr, 
Catellus gone mad? A Puppy like a frog! Our beautiful little 
Cesar like that horrid thing in a jar, which we saw the other day 
at the British Museum!” No, Miss, we do not insinuate that little 
Cesar is like a frog—we say it of the great Sourkrout. Not all Pup- 
pies, dear, are like little Caesar or brother Sylvester. 

Nevertheless, we admit that Miss Sympleton’s surprise would not 
have been even surprising from one of much maturer years. Certainly it 
does sound very startling to describe a Puppy by a frog. But if 
Miss Sympleton had seen Mr. Sourkrout, she would never have thought 
any thing startling afterwards. The conception of a frog is tolerably 
easy, and so is that of a Puppy; but the imagination—fortunately 
perhaps for the future sanity of the possessor—refuses to picture to 
itself the combination of these conceptions, as it exists in Sinister 
Sourkrout. 

To attempt to describe him any further would be superfluous. One 
word more however—after which even his own transcendent powers of 
vituperation would be bathos—and we have done withhim. The un- 
utterable monster the other day abused a book of ours!!! 

Reader, your imagination is poisoned? We know it, and have pre- 
pared an antidote so delicious, that it were well'worth being poisoned 
that you may be obliged to take it: it is—Grasshopper Lovegreen ! 
What associations does not the very name call up! What inexpres- 
sible fragrance is wafted)to the fancy from the gardens of Kentish 
and Camden Towns! What pictures of fantastic flower-beds, edged 
accurately with “ London Pride,” and gloriously stuffed with flaunting 
dahtlias ! 

There never was such a nice Puppy as Grasshopper Lovegreen—so 
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kind, so young-hearted, so universally-tolerant,, so beneficent, so piti- 
ful a P ! He doesn’t bark at any body, not even Sourkrout, who 
has, more once, emitted upon him such floods of suffocating venom, 
as to him in no little peril of being drowned therein. But some- 
how or other he managed each time to struggle out of it, and was no 
sooner well washed and dried, than he began skipping and running after 
his tail again as usual. 

In his critical capacity, Grasshopper Lovegreen resembles the sun- 
dial, which only informs in fine weather. If he can praise a book he does ; 
if he can’t, he has nothing to say to it. He is a sort of literary bar- 
rister who always pleads the bright side of the question. If his 
readers are misled by this, it is not his fault. He has told them only 
one-half of the truth, to be sure ; but the half which remains untold is of 
a character which all people are capable of finding out for themselves. 
He says that half the truth is much better than no truth at all. Besides, 
by this plan he makes many friends, and mars none. Is it not odd 
that, of a system so advantageous in various ways, Grasshopper Love- 
green should be the sole practitioner ? 

Petronius Parallel is a Puppy of considerable originality. It ‘is 
true that all his criticisms are constructed upon one idea; but this 
idea is so peculiar to himself, and provides such admirable scope for 
saying a great deal about a barren subject, that none can wonder at its 
invariable adoption in his articles. We cannot better communicate this 
idea to others, and at the same time convey a general notion of his style, 
than by the following brief extract from a criticism, which we have 
been given to understand is to appear in the next number of the Edin- 
burgh Review : 

**, . « « « » Having thus compared and detected the various points 
of similarity in dissimilarity between the entire productions of Mr. 
Dickens and those of William Shakspeare, we shall now prosecute our 
analogy in detail, by instituting a parallel between Pecksniff and 
Othello. 

“The noble Moor and the architect of Salisbury are both of them 
black ; the one in the heart, the other in the epidermis. They 
loved alike, ‘not wisely, but too well;’ the respective objects of 
their attachment being Mammon and the gentle Desdemona. It will 
be remarked that these names alliterate—a circumstance which must 
not be overlooked if we would form an accurate eesthetical comparison 
of the passions, considered with regard to their originating causes. 
Tom Pinch and Cassio, their respective lieutenants, received, both of 
them, an ignominious discharge. Concerning these personages we will 
merely remark that, whereas the climacteric of the former's fate was 
to become the proprietor of an organ, whereupon to manipulate ad 
libitum, the destiny of the latter was to become himself an organ, sub- 
ject to be played upon at will by the machinations of Iago. Peck- 
sniff and Othello became, each of them, 


A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 

To point his slow unmoving finger at ; 
the former objectively, or in external reality,—the latter, subjectively, 
or in imagination. Charity and Mercy were their common attributes : 
the designer of fortresses possessed them in the form of daughters; the 
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protector of fortresses owned them in their as yet disintegrated condi- 
tion, as. components of his individual nature. AD equal sublimity of —” 

But quite enough from Petronius's analogy (which extends to thirty- 
seven printed pages more) has been transcribed to effect our 
purpose, namely, to show the predominance throughout his criticisms 
of the great natural law of similarity in dissimilarity, and to illustrate 
his method of developing it, as existing in the world of literature not 
less than in that of nature. 


The mission of Catellus is concluded! No “ recapitulary chapter” 
shall lengthen the “linked sweetness,” already “‘ long drawn out,” of 
this delectable discourse. No vain expressions of sorrow shall escape 
Catellus in these his farewell words. He trusts that every sen 
sible Puppy will have long ago discovered that he has been all along at 
Puppy play. If, in dallying with any other Puppy, he has pawed, 
and patted, and tumbled upon him rather hard, or even if he has 
taken a bit of him in his mouth, and given it a rather hard squeeze 
- with his rosy gums and budding teeth, Catellus meant no harm at all, 
and he begs, in consequence, that no fuller-grown Puppy will think of 
biting him, or even of alarming him by any great gruff bark, for 
pranks performed in the simplest exuberance of brotherly affection. 

With regard to the generality of his readers, Catellus hopes that, with 
the harmless fun and frolic of his Puppy sport, some information on 
“men and things” may have been mixed up. He knows that such has 
been one of his objects, and he believes that he has held it in view as 
steadily as he has the main design of his discourse—that of aiding in 
the fulfilment of his own prophecy, of an ultimate universality of Pup- 
pyism throughout all lands. 

Finally, O reader, if after the perusal of this treatise thou failest to 


feel 
Like blind Orion, hungry for the morn 


of Puppyism, be sure that thou hast read in vain, and that for thee 


Puppyland and Utopia are equally distant. 
CaTELLUvs, 








THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
(SOP ILLUSTRATED.) 
By tue Avutnor or “Peter Priccoins,” &c. 


A most bewitching gentleness of soul. 
- BLOOMFIELD. 


INTRODUCTION, 


“ One hot, sultry day” says the Gelotopeus, and we quote his words, 
in order to save our readers the trouble of opening his book, or ransack- 
ing the store-houses of their memories, “a wolf and a lamb happened to 
come, at the same time, to quench their thirst in a clear stream of water. 
The wolf stood upon the higher ground, and the lamb at some distance 
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him down the current. The wolf wishing to pick a quarrel with 
(before he picked his bones), asked him how he dared to disturb the 
water, and to make it so muddy as to be unfit for him to drink. The lamb, 
im in a mild tone, that, with all due submission, he could 
not make out how that could be, since the water ran down the stream ¢o 
him and from the wolf. .‘ Be that as you will,’ said the wolf, ‘you are a 
and I have been told that you treated me with ill-language be- 
ind my back, abeut half a year ago.’ ‘Upon my word,’ replied the 
lamb, ‘the time you eg was before I penser 5 The wolf, finding 
it to no to argue any longer against truth, fell into a great passion, 
thatling on foaming at the mouth as if he had been mad piel wing 
nearer to the lamb, ‘ Sirrah,’ says he, ‘if it was not you it was your father, 
and that is all one.’ So he seized the poor innocent helpless thing, tore 
it in pieces, and made a meal of it.” : | 
The moral appended to this fable in the edition of sop, whence we 
have copied it, is purely political, and dares to intimate, that by the wolf 
is meant the government—for the time being of course,—and by the 
lamb the tyrannized-over-upon-all-occasions—the great unwashed. We 
mean to apply it differently, and, we trust, in a less objectionable manner ; 
for we were taught in our youth, at a public school, regally founded and 
endowed, to show a deep reverence for “ ail that are set in authority over 
us,” and we do opine, in our old age, that accusing them of tyrannical 
ropensities—and cm meet 4 in a matter of water-drinking—is not:a ful- 
filment of the intentions of our quondam pastors and masters. 


Cuap. I. 


NATHANIEL MripMay was one of the quietest tradesmen in the city 
of London. He was never called upon to fulfil, in person, the offices of 
overseer or parish constable. The parish in which he dwelt knew that 
his heart was made of such tender stuff that he would let all rogues 
and vagabonds slip through his fingers, and run the rates up to an awful 
amount, by granting relief to every one—deserving or undeserving —who 
applied to him for it. He was equally unfitted to be a churchwarden, for 
he could never have distrained an bod: ’s goods who had not the means 
or the inclination to pay up the b a -rates. He was left in peace and 
e to carry on his business all day, and to pet his little wife and 

ondle his children, after the duties of the day were over. 

Mr. Mildmay had, like other tradesmen, a great many names of credi- 
tors on his books, and among them a long list of those who seemed not to 
wish to be off them. He applied for the amount of his bills regularly 
every Christmas, and if he got it, well and but as to calling upon 
and pestering a man for money once a month, or sending him a lawyer's 
letter, containing all sorts of horrible threats, it was not in his nature to 
do it. He always invented for his creditors, in his kindly heart, a much 
more satisfactory excuse for their non-payments than they could have in- 
vented themselves. ‘ He was sure they were ill, or had large families, or 
their rents were not properly cm up. They were all honest men, and 
when they had the means, of course they would prove the integrity of 


their hearts by paying his little account.” 
If an over-driven ox ran against his window, and carried in twenty pounds 
worth of glass, did Mildmay give the ox in charge of a policeman, and 
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“pull up” the drover before a magistrate for the amount of damage done ? 
not he}; he merely looked at the curly forehead of the animal—at a safe 
distance—to see that the fragments of his window-panes had not caused 
any painful wounds upon it, and assured the other brute—the driver 
—*that he was extremely sorry the animal had met with so awkward 
an accident.” 

If any lady took up a few yards of very valuable lace, by mistake, 
with her muff, or put a piece of silk or satin under her cloak, in mis- 
take for a cake of gingerbread which she had bought for her children— 
did Nathaniel prosecute her to conviction, and give her an opportunity 
of visiting the antipodean regions free of expense to herself and family ? 
—not he. He smilingly reminded her of the little error into which 
she had fallen, and expressed his deep concern that nature, in com- 
pleting her construction should have forgotten to furnish her with that 

atest of all real blessings to mothers and unmarried females, a clear 

reception of the difference between mine and thine. 

One of the greatest proofs, however, as we consider it, of the bene- 
volent feelings of Nathaniel’s heart was, that he never allowed the 
tax-gatherer or the water-rate-collector to call twice. He paid them 
upon the first application ; “ For,” he would observe, “ the poor men had 
a great deal of trouble to get the money, and when they had got it, 
they could not keep it—unless they went to the enormous expense of 
a voyage to the United States or Canada.” 

In his domestic arrangements the same benevolent disposition directed 
his proceedings. Mrs. Mildmay, in his opinion, like the reigning sove- 
reign of these realms, “could do no wrong.” If she had invited a 
large party to tea and supper, or merely to tea and turn out, her hus- 
band was convinced that she had a good motive for so doing. If he 
ventured to hint that he had met two friends in his walk, and asked 
them to share with him his cold mutton and pickles, and his little 
wife frowned or pished violently, he did not let it disturb him. He 
felt satisfied she had a motive for it, put on his hat, and met his friends 
on their way to his house, and having explained to them that family 
matters would not allow of his setting his own joint before them, led 
them gently into a neighbouring chop-house, and stood treat for any 
amount they chose to run him up to. Politeness, leaving alone other 
reasons, induced his friends to submit quietly to this arrangement. They 
were even known to carry their politeness to such an extent as to 
protest “that they really did prefer a hot chop or a steak _ off the 
gridiron, in a common coffee-room, to a cut at his cold shoulder in his 
own snug parlour.” 

With his children Nathaniel invariably displayed the same equanimity. 
Little accidents, magnified by their mamma into serious offences, and 
great offences diminished into mere accidents by the same presiding 
genius, were all the same to him. He smiled as he forgave the per- 
petrators of them, and found some feasible excuse for them. To such 
an excess did he carry this amiable feeling, that upon one occasion, 
when his eldest boy had killed a little pet dog, in a pet, with a heavy 
blow of a ruler, he patted him on the head, and told him, “ He regretted 
the loss of little Pompey, but did hope and trust that Natty would never 
kill him again.” 

Mildmay had been a prosperous man in business, in spite of bad 
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ments of his wardrobe ; and as for a button on his under garments— 
in less than a month after the interment of his wife, he only knew 
what a shirt-button was by seeing it in company with many others on a 
card in his shop. 

What was to be done ?—he could not go on in this manner. As to 
marrying again—he did think of it, it is true; but he banished the 
thought, sent it into exile at once, when he looked upon his children, and 
sessllocted an eighth of what he had heard of the cruel persecutions of 

mothers. 
ye ferret said Mr. Mildmay to his foreman, as they sat over a 
Saturday night’s late supper. d eamnghige ante Iam, What had I 
better A ” | 

“‘ Not go on?” said Smithson, fearing that a bankruptcy was at hand. 

“ No—not another month. I am dead beat. I cannot eat, drink, or 

as I used to do,” said Mildmay. 

“ Oh, never mind—it’s nothing now-a-days—call them together, make 
a clean breast of it, and if they won’t accept of a composition—why, rot 
them—smash!—smash at once ; go through the court and start again 


“ Smithson,” said Nathaniel, quite bewildered, “I do not understand 


f 


“ Can’t you see?” said Smithson; “ you're clear of the last, and as 
it has proved a d—d bad spec—try another.” 

“ Never—never—although I might be tempted by an eligible oppor- 
tunity, as far as I am concerned—consider my children,” said Natha- 


“ The best ee, the world for them. They can take to the new 
concern when you have done with it—at any rate, your eldest boy can, 
and—” ; 

“ Jeremiah Smithson,” said Mildmay, solemnly, “ did you ever read 
the printed tablet in the church?—‘ a man may not marry his father’s 
wife.’ ” 


“Of course I have, often and often,” said Smithson, “ but what has 
that to do with going through the court?” 

“ Ev ing; and let me tell you, that going through the Eccle- 
siastical is no trifle.” 

“ Ecclesiastical!” said Smithson, quite as much in the dark as his 
employer. “1 never meant any thing like it. I meant the Court of 


Bankruptcy. 
“ I know you do not mean to be disrespectful, -but, me with the 
Mrs. Mildmay, if I can oe you !” said Nathaniel. 
“Did not you say that you could not go on any longer?” asked 
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“ Certainly.” , 

ey not I give you the best advice I could—to take another con- 
cern 

_“ Yes; and I told you I never would marry again, on account of 
children, and you, in spite of the tables of affinity, suggest that my boy 
Nat. can take my widow off my hands when I am gone. I can't under- 
stand it,” said Mildmay, looking his foreman hard in the face. 

“ You are not ruined then ?—not short of the stumpy?—no bills 
coming due and sure to be dishonoured ?—no tapping on the shoulder and 
putting a man into the house to look after the furniture ?” 

“ Oh no—nothing of that kind—I trust that, besides the capital em- 
ployed in the business, I have a nice little property vested in funds, 
and a pretty good account at my bankers, and—” 

“Huzzah! huzzah! hang every thing else, as long as the till’s 
full,” said Smithson, as he brandished the pewter pot that had held the 
Ky Hg beer, and whirled it round his head. 

explanation followed, and when the foreman had learnt the real 
source and cause of his employer’s difficulties, he set himself se- 
riously to the task of remedying them. 

The result of one week’s careful consideration of the state of the case 
was—a proposal that Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay should call in his debts, 
sell his a and premises, with the good-will of the business, and retire 
into the country, where he might either hire or purchase a little box, and 
then advertise for a lady of middle age to preside over his establishment, 
and educate his children. 


Cuap. II. 


Wiruin three months after the advice we have just recorded had been 
given, the mercer’s shop no longer bore the name of Mildmay alone on 
its front. It was “ Smithson, late Mildmay,” that was pe thereon 
in large golden letters. Smithson had saved money, and found friends 
codah te enable him to take to the profitable business of his late em- 
ployer. No lawyer was consulted or employed. Both seller and buyer 
were honest men—both knew the real value of the business. Mildmay 
received the money, and stepped out; Smithson paid it, and stepped in— 
and there was an end of that matter. 

“‘ But where did Mildmay go?” asks a reader. He saw an advertise- 
ment in the paper of a little freehold estate to be sold. It consisted only 
of a neat little cottage and thirty acres of land; was within five miles of 
@ post-town, and within an easy journey of London. Nathaniel thought 
it would just suit him. He called upon the auctioneer, and having 
found that the sum demanded for the estate was reasonable, went down 
with Mr. Knock-em-down in his chariot to inspect it. 

The result of the inspection was such as to induce Mildmay to ask @ 
great many questions of the landlord of the hotel, at which they had 
put up, as to the sort of people whom he should be likely to meet with in 
the neighbourhood. 

~ Who is the owner of the park and splendid mansion which abuts 
upon Elm Tree Cottage and its fields ?” i 

“ Sir Lupus Crafty,” said the landlord. ‘“ The cottage and its pad- 
docks once formed part of the estate, but after old Sir Lupus’s death the 
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man wert such a pace upon the turf and in the ring, that he was 
Forced to sell much‘and more, and to slash away at the timber, 
until he has left what was a thickly-wooded country as fr as a Welsh 
mountain.” 

“ Does he reside at the mansion ?” asked Nathaniel. 

“Not he. He has not been near it these twenty years: but there 
is a report that he has scraped up money while living abroad, and means 
to return very soon and live among us. The report seems to have a 
foundation, too, as the gentleman who has rented it for some years past 
has just quitted it, and it is at nt unoccupied.” 

“ A very pleasant thing to have the real owner of such a nice place, 
and a baronet too, for a neighbour. That I think confirms me in the 
notion I had formed of buying the cottage,” said Mildmay. 

“ Humph!” said the landlord, emphatically. 

“ What do you mean by ‘humph? ?” 

“ Merely thus much, Sir, that when Sir Lupus Crafty was a young 
man, he was too liberal and generous by half; but now—one extreme 
produces another—they do say he is as stingy as a Quaker, and as 

uarrelsome as an over-fed dog with a bone before him.” 

“ Oh, if that’s all, Idon’t care. He can have nothing to do with me, 
nor I with him. Let him go on in his way; I shall go on in mine. 
I'll defy him to quarrel with me.” ; 

So saying, Nathaniel Mildmay closed with the auctioneer; had the 
property safely conveyed to him; paid the money ; furnished the cottage, 
and came into possession. 

Thus far had he taken one portion of Jeremiah Smithson's advice. 
He had bought a little estate, and retired into the country. How did he 
do with the other half of it? He took it also. He advertised for a 
res ble middle-aged lady, without incumbrance, to take care of him- 
self, and educate his children. 

What was the result ? 

He had from forty to fifty applications every day for a fortnight. 
He had a tender heart, as we have seen, and the sad stories recounted 
in the answers to his advertisement, made his heart bleed. 

Much has been said, and properly said, lately, of the painful and dis- 
tressing condition of endved of young women—ay, and of aged ones, 
too,—who wear away their lives in misery and a state of semi-starva- 
tion, toiling for a mere pittance from morn till night, and from 
night till morn again, with their needles. It is heart-rending to read the 
cases which at intervals are reported in the police courts, of delicate 
females suffering from diseases produced by hard labour and close confine- 
ment in an unwholesome atmosphere. They are apprehended either for 
trying to rid themselves of a life that is burthensome to them, or for 
pawning some trifling article belonging to their employers, to enable 
them to prolong, for a few more days, what He gave, and what they 
pray earnestly, He may speedily take away. 


hese cases, are, as we have said, heart-rending, and have obtained, since 
the exposure of the horrible system on which cheap clothes shops are con- 
ducted, the sympathy of the public. Still heart-rending as they are, and 
deserving of all sympathy and relief, we cannot help thinking, believing 
as we do, that in many instances, poverty and hard, ill-requited labour 
have been “their portion to drink” from their very cradles, that their 
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sufferings, mental we mean, are less acute than those of hundreds:who, 
having passed more than one-half of the span allotted to human beings 
in ease, comfort, and perhaps in luxury, suddenly find themselves either 
dependent on their relations and friends, or compelled to seek a means of 
future support amid strangers. 

We never see this sort of notice in a newspaper, but it conveys to our 
mind a most painful little history—you may see them daily. 

“A Lapy of mature age, of connexions, and highly educated, is 
anxious to fill a situation either as companion to a lady, or as housekeeper 
in a family were nothing menial would Sect ofher. She would be 
willing to take the entire charge of children deprived of their mother, 
and to educate the females in the usual routine—French, music, drawing, 
&e. of which she is fully capable. Salary not so much an object as a home.” 

There is enough, and more than enough, in this advertisement to fur- 
nish an author with subject-matter for a novel in three volumes. 

Well, Nathaniel Mildmay, as we were saying before we broke out into 
this little episode, had a multitude of answers to his advertisement ; and 
such was the lamb-like nature of his feelings, and comparatively small as 
was his future income, he could not reply to many of the applicants—so 
touching were their reasons for seeking an engagement—without enclosing 
a trifle in the shape of a coin, or a note, to console them for the disappoint- 
ment which he knew they must experience when he was forced to tell 
them that he was suited. 

“ Suited” he really was; for among the many who replied to his ad- 
vertisement was the widow of an old friend and schoolfellow; a man 
once as well to do in the world as himself, and perhaps a little better ; but 
there was this difference between Wilson and Mildmay, that whereas the 
latter was content to go “jogging on” in the paths of life, Wilson was 
all for cutting across the fields, leaping hedge-rows, and jumping brooks, 
in the full expectation of finding a shorter road to making a fortune. He 
made a lively spring at “ a capital chance,” ‘‘ missed his tip,” as the sporting 
men say, and floundered so deep in the muck and mire of despondency, 
that he never came to the surface again. His widow—fortunately without 
children—found herself reduced to some thousands worse than nothing. 
She gave up all she fancied was her own, and the creditors allowed her to 
retain the little that was left to her—her own body and a very moderately 
furnished wardrobe. 

With Mrs. Wilson and his four little orphans, Nathaniel Mildmay 
took possession of Elm Tree Cottage, and a happier half dozen never 
assembled under the same roof together. There was a pony, and a pony- 
chaise, lots of chickens, plenty of ducks, and a cow that supplied them 
with milk and butter, oh curds and whey. There were plenty of flowers 
in the garden, and fruits in prospect, and such loads of vegetables of all 
kinds, for the mere gathering, as would have made a hole in a quarter’s 
income, had they been purchased in tt a Then there was 
farmer Giles and his family, who called and exchanged visits and civilities 
with them, and supplied them with many little things which they might 
otherwise have had some difficulty in procuring. And there was the 
clergyman of the parish, and his family, who did all in their power to 
make their new parishioners happy, and taught the children how to plant 
flowers and sow seeds, and do a hundred little country contrivances which 
they had never dreamed nor thought of. 
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epen i 
again; and, grateful for the wrought in 
her position by her old friend Mildmay, she resolved to min 
attention and all her knowledge to the comfort of himself, and the benefit 
of his little ones. 

Cuap. III. 


WE must leave the happy roof of Elm Tree Cot and introduce our 
readers to a different scene. It lies—as play- used to say—at 
Ibbotson’s quiet and excellent hotel in Vere-street, Oxford-street. The 
characters at present on the stage, in the front sitting-room, are Sir 
Lupus Crafty and his London solicitor. “ The time” is about two of the 
clock in the afternoon, and the breakfast is still upon the table. 

“ Well, well, Mr. Sharpset,” said Sir Lupus, “you have breakfasted, 

say, long since—quite right—quite right, if you can eat at an earlier 
orl I cannot. I never sleep—never sleep at night, although I 
ee ee 

“ Work hard, as I do, sir, during the day, and you will not fail to 
a at night. I turn in at ten, and am up again and at business, as 

ively as a cockchaffer, as soon as the sun begins to shine,” said Sharpset. 
“ But now to business ; I have an appointment at four.” 
“ What can that matter? I think, considering the number of years 
have had the uncontrolled man ent of me and rty, you 
> aan . om a7 ey F 
ht to set aside any other engagement you may happen to have formed, 
attend upon me,” said Sir Lupus, testily. 

“« Not uncontrolled, sir, not uncontrolled,” said 

“Why, you have been sole receiver—steward—bailiff—every thing; 
what have you had to control you?” asked Sir Lupus, eyeing his lawyer, 
as he swallowed his muffin. 

“ My conscience, sir,” said Sharpset. 

“ A lawyer's conscience !—ahum! Now, what power do you suppose 
@ microscope must be possessed of, to enable you to see through it so 
very minute a thing as a lawyer's ctor mort 4 Eh?” said Sir Lupus, 
washing down the muffin with a cup of coffee. 

** T am not responsible for the consciences of my professional brethren ; 
but you are welcome to examine my breast with a Herschel’s telescope; 
and, if you find any little spot or speck upon the dise of my rT 
publish me to the world as a knave,” said Sharpset. “I have made 
myself a little unpopular at Turlington Park, by looking a little too 
keenly after your interests.” . 

“ | ra me—forgive me. I was merely amusing myself at your 

”* said Sir Lupus. ‘“ And now—+tell me, is every thing prepared 
Tr return to the abode of my ancestors?” 

“ Every thing. I have hired servants, bought horses and carriages, 
and had the mansion completely renovated, and neatly—for such were 
your orders—and economically furnished,” said 

—— mortgages paid off, and the estate quite unen- 
coum x 
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« All, save one little bit of land, about thirty acres in extent, and the 


ge otonte pune vot 
es cottage ’—w thirty acres ?—whereabouts is it, and has 
it not been restored to me ?” said Sir Lupus, in a passion. rg 

“The cottage is called the Elm Tree Cottage, and is just outside 
Turlington Park; and the reason why it was not redeemed is, that it has 
Sees apenennnns dor: yon snap peeaemaet that it was sold, and not 
mortgaged,—by a quiet respectable person from London, who has given 

business retired into the country. He is so much pleased with 

little and with your park which adjoins it, that he declines 
selling it, although I made him a handsome for it.” 

“ What’s his name? where does he come from? what was he ? how 

ane pi hese : 

Ss t answ t hurried questions as rapidly as he could, 
saying, that the “ purchaser's ito Mildmeay, the he came decd 
London, had been a mercer, and was supposed to be possessed of some 
three or four hundred pounds per annum. 

“Then may I be blown up with a rocket if I don’t make him turn 
out, if he won’t give up willingly. I'll lead him a life!—see if I don’t. 
A—mercer—with a snivelling four hundred a-year, to dare to di 

ion with the Craftys! Tll—but you are only joking, Sharpset. 
Sh heweny divi and talk him out of it.” 

“Tt will be the better pian, Sir Lupus, depend upon it,” said the 
lawyer, who was really much attached to our friend Mildmay, from the 
little he had seen of him since he had taken up his residence at Elm 
Tree Cottage. 

Well, well ; when I go down next week you must invite Aim to dine 
—but not his wife; I'll be blown up by a rocket before I entertain a 
mercer’s wife at my table ; and at my time of life,” said Sir L * 

“Make yourself perfectly easy on that point, sir,” said Sharpset. 
** Mr.. Mildmay is a widower.” 

“Does he want a wife? eh?—because you know there is—you know 
who—eh ? The annuity ceases if she can get a husband—eh ?” 

“ Mr. Mildmay is provided with an excellent housekeeper in the widow 
of a friend, and—” 

Means to marry her, of course,” said the baronet. 

“T rather think not,” said Sharpset. 

“Then may I be skewered by a congreve, if I do not put such a spoke 
in his wheel as shall—that is, I mean, if he does not give me up that 
eottage with its thirty acres.” | 

Nothing more passed relating to our hero, Mr. Mildmay, but an 
order from the baronet to his agent, to be sure to send him an invitation 
to dine with him on his arrival at Turlington Park. 


Cuapr. IV. 


“ Very polite of the baronet, I must say,” observed Mr. Mildmay. 
“ This looks neighbourly.” | 
“ You pleased with the contents of that letter. May I ask ! 
what they are ?” said his housekeeper. , | 
rn Mis. Wilson, certainly. I have no secrets to keep— 
read it.” 
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“ Oh, a note from Mr. Sharpset, inviting you to dine with Sir Lupus 
Crafty ;—of course you will go.” 

the very day of his return, you perceive. No formal calling 

and returning the call—-pasteboard, and that sort of nonsense ; but a 

, neighbourly, hospitable feeling displayed at oace ;—of course I 


The da fixed upon for this friendly meeting arrived, and, it must be 
owned, Mr. Nathaniel Mildmay took extraordinary pains with his toilet, 
and felt a little nervous and agitated because he was going to dine with 
a baronet. His nervousness, however, diminished, nay, faded away 
entirely, when the baronet shook him by the hand, told him he was 
delighted to have him—so respectable a man—for so near a neighbour ; 
and to show the friendly terms upon which he wished to live with him, 
had only asked one person, his solicitor, to meet him ; * no ceremony— 
no formality with a neighbour—that is my motto.” 

Mildmay felt that he could ask such an unceremonious baronet to 
take a slice of his mutton and a glass of his humble port, and he felt 
happy at the thought. 

S t made his appearance, greeted Nathaniel cordially, and— 
dinner was announced. 

A most excellent repast was followed by a copious supply of claret. 
Mildmay, unused to light wines, did not much relish the tein. 
but he was too polite to say so. He drank but sparingly, although 
urged to fill his glass every five minutes by his entertainer, who wished 
to get him up to a certain degree of the thermometer of excitement, 
before he began to touch upon the giving up of Elm Tree Cottage and 
its thirty acres. 

Sharpset quietly drank his wine, and watched the fun. He saw that 
Mildmay did not relish the claret, but he was too honest a man to hint 
at the substitution of port, because he knew the object of the baronet’s 
unwonted generosity in producing his best wine to a mere mercer, and 
pushing about the bottle so rapidly and incessantly. 

Sir Lupus Crafty watched his victim, and was surprised to find that 
the wine seemed to take more effect upon himself than it did upon 
Mildmay. 

“* May I be riddled with small shot, if my Lafitte is not as inefficacious 
as water with that chap. He does not look at all excited. These 
tradespeople are used to porter, and ale, and spirits, and pure wine has no 
effect upon them. I'll try something else,” said the baronet to himself. 
“ Well, Mildmay, this claret is rather cold drinking—eh? Suppose we 
qualify it with a little liqueur and water. Sharpset, oblige me by touch- 
ing the bell.” , 

Mildmay declined. He never touched spirits. 

“ Well, then, a little sr 

The sherry was a upon the table; Mildmay took a couple of glasses, 
and positively declined taking any more. Coffee was announced, and 


while they were quaffing it the baronet opened his battery. 

“You like this part of the country, then, Mr. Mildmay ?” 

“‘T love it, sir; I doat upon it; never was half so happy before,” said 
Nathaniel. 

“ Your co is a pretty little place enough, but rather too small for 
your family, I should think.” - 
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“Oh: dear! no; plenty of room for us all, and two beds to spare for 


‘« A little more land would be desirable ?” 

“Not an inch. Just enough for the cow and the pony,” said Mildmay. 

“ You are not so wedded to the spot, I suppose, as to refuse to sell it, 
if you had an eligible offer?” asked the baronet. 

“Nothing should induce me to sell it. It just suits me. I have 
made it snug and comfortable. I begin to know and like my neigh- 
bours, and I need not add, that living so near to so polite a gentleman 
as yourself, sir, and one who seems inclined to treat me with such kind- 
ness and hospitality, is another and a very strong reason why I should 
decline disposing of my lucky purchase.” 

Mildmay bowed, and Sharpset smiled, as he saw the baronet’s look at 
being taken so completely aback. 

‘¢ But suppose J wanted to purchase it for a friend, or for myself, 
eh?” said Sir Lupus, in a most insinuating tone. ‘It was, as you 
know, a part of my park.” 

‘IT should be sorry to refuse you any thing, sir,” said Mildmay ; 
‘but as you are not likely to want to purchase it, you will not be 
offended when I say that I never mean to part with it.” 

The baronet used a great many arguments to induce Mildmay to 
comply with his wishes, after he had explained to him that he was really 
anxious to redeem the only little bit of property still remaining dis- 
jointed from his large estate. Mildmay was polite but firm in his de- 
termination’ not to part with a spot which just suited him, and on 
which he was so very happy. 

The baronet, heated by the unusual quantity of wine he had taken, 
and finding that he had wasted a good dinner and a great deal of con- 
descending politeness, began to get in a passion. He had set down his 
coffee-cup on the table, walked across the room, and standing immedi- 
ately before Mildmay, said slowly and distinctly, through his grating 
teeth, 

“Then you mean to tell me that you will not let me buy back my 
own property on any terms, you— you—d— little mercer, you.” 

Mildmay started back alarmed and astonished. 

“ You will not, eh ?” 

“No. Iwill not. If you could not persuade me with good words, 
you will not induce me with threats,” said Mildmay, but rather in a 
nervous tone. 

“‘ Then leave my house, sir.” 

“ Really, Sir Lupus, this is going too far,” said Sharpset. 

‘* Leave my house this moment, sir; never enter it again. May I be 
shot out of a mortar and blown into minute fragments if I don’t make 
you repent of this, and before long too. You’ shall not have a mo- 
ment’s peace. I'll compel you to sell—begone, sir, begone.” 

Mildmay was seriously alarmed ; not so much at the baronet’s threats 
as at his appearance, for his rage was so great that his face grew purple, 
and his eyes seemed as if they would spring from their sockets. He 
rushed out into the hall, seized his hat, and ran as speedily as he could 
to his cottage, locked all the doors and barred the windows, before he 
sat down to explain to Mrs. Wilson the extraordinary conduct of Sir 
_ Lupus, which he could only attribute to insanity. 
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On the following morning Mr. Sharpset called with a formal tender 
for the purchase of the little estate from its former owner. He apolo- 
gised for his employer’s violent manner on the preceding evening, and 
used every argument he could think of to induce Mildmay to consent, 
at the same time laying before him the unpleasantness of living near a 
—. landowner, with whom he was on bad terms, and who would 

ve it in his power to annoy him in many ways. 

Mildmay was a weak man, but he was not to be bullied. He gave a 

itive answer in the negative. Sharpset returned to the baronet 
and told him the unsuccessful result of his interview with the little 
mercer. 

“ Then may I be a target for a regiment of riflemen if I do not ruin 
him for life,” said the amiable Sir Lupus. “Commence proceedings 
at once—bring an action of ejectment—find a flaw in his title—do 
some of your cunning things—attack him this moment.” 

Mr. Sharpset declined doing any thing of the kind, and told the 
baronet he was acting the part of a tyrant and an oppressor. 

“‘ Never mind that; decline the business if you will. I can find 
plenty of lawyers willing to undertake it.” 

“Then I. will wish you good morning,” said Sharpset ; and having 
ordered his chaise to return to town, called upon Mildmay once more, 
to put him on his guard against the attacks which he felt certain: would 
be made upon him. 

Only two days passed after the departure of Sharpset, and the post 
brought Mildmay a letter informing him that an action had been com- 
menced against him, and asking him for the name of his solicitor. 
Mildmay threw it behind the fire. 

“ Let them bring their action,” said he, ‘I’ve got the writings all 
safe. I have only to show them to my lord judge and he will see it’s 
all right.” 

Mrs. Wilson, however, who had had some little experience in her 
husband’s time of law proceedings, knew the consequences of allowing 
judgments to go by default, was alarmed, and sent for the clergyman, 
to consult with him what was best to be done. 

He was grieved at the conduct of the baronet, and, as a peace-ma- 
ker and as a parson ought to do, offered to call upon him, to try if it 
were not possible to arrange matters in an amicable way. 

He received the thanks of Mrs. Wilson for his kind offer, and went 
to Turlington Park to pay his respects to its owner, and to intercede in 
behalf of his friend. 

Sir Lupus Crafty received him very politely, for he professed to be 
“‘very much attached to the church ;” but when Mildmay’s name was 
mentioned, and the receipt of the notice of action was alluded to, he 
flew out into a passion, and told the clergyman, if he ever wished 
to be admitted into Turlington Park again, not to mention the name 
of the abominable little mercer any more, unless it was to inform 
him that he was ready and willing to give up possession of Elm Tree 
Cottage. 

The parson, as in duty bound, began to explain and expostulate. 

“Preach in your own pulpit,” said the angry baronet. ‘‘ May I be 
fired at by a pistol within a foot of me if I will, be dictated to in my 
own house,” 
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The parson was shocked. He made a bow, and beat a hasty re- 
treat. 

A consultation was held by his advice with a respectable solicitor 
who lived in the nearest market-town. Mildmay was, to use a com- 
mon phrase, ‘‘up in his stirrups.” He spoke confidently of his writ- 
ings and his rights, and the impossibility of Sir Lupus Crafty’s suc- 
ceeding in his suit against him. His lawyer, however, with the cau- 
tion peculiar to his profession, declined giving any opinion on the sub- 
ject until he should have inspected the conveyance himself, and sub- 
mitted it to the examination of some first-rate conveyancer. Na- 
thaniel could hardly be prevailed upon to resign his writings, even to 
his own legal adviser for inspection. ‘ Fast bind fast find,” was his 
motto. He liked to have every thing of his own in his own possession ; 
but when the necessity of parting with them for a little while was ex- 
plained to him, he unlocked his bureau, and having extracted them 
from the pigeon-hole in which they nestled, resigned them to Mr. Plain- 
way’s care—but it was with a sigh. 

Sir Lupus Crafty, in the meanwhile, was called upon daily by the 
neighbouring aristocracy, who were anxious to renew their acquaint- 
ance with the representative of one of the oldest families in the county 
—especially as he had returned to the seat of his ancestors, with ample 
means for displaying the hospitality for which Turlington Park had 
always been renowned. 

To every one of these morning callers did he complain of the sneaking 
conduct of the little mercer, who had bought a bit of his park without 
his knowledge or consent, and refused to give it up, although he had 
offered him an ample remuneration for so doing. All his friends sym- 
pathised with him, and poor little Mildmay was looked upon by the 
aristocracy of shire as a radical, and a troublesome, litigious indi- 
vidual. The baronet, as he smilingly received the sympathetic speeches 
of his friends, did not fail to tell them that “he wished he might be 
drilled through with a bag of bayonets if he did not rid the county of 
such an insolent upstart.” 

“‘They very much applauded him for what he’d done,” as the old 
song says, and to show that he was sensible of, and estimated their 
applause, he, while the law-suit was pending, commenced a series 
of petty assaults upon poor Mildmay, which made his life very 
miserable, and would have driven him to do some deed of despera- 
tion, had it not been for the friendly support of Mrs. Wilson and the 
clergyman. 

In the first place, the cow happened to find a gate open, and wan- 
dered into the park. She was seen, by one of the spies appointed to 
watch the cottage and its owners, and pounded. A few shillings, 
however, settled that matter. His dog, his pet spaniel, ran into the 
park and chased a squirrel—she was shot by the keeper. Little Natty, 
the eldest boy, borrowed a bird-keeper’s gun, and was taken in the 
fact of “ beating for game”—that is, looking along a hedge-row for 
a sparrow or a tom-tit. He was *‘ pulled up” and fined by the magistrates 
—threatened with an action for trespass by the baronet, and surcharged 
for a licence by the collector. Mildmay paid the fines and the sur- 
charge, but gave instructions to his solicitor, Mr. Plainway, to defend 
P2 
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the action for trespass. He did; it was tried at the county sessions 
before a special jury, and Mildmay was beaten. 

To many other annoyances was he subjected; he was compelled to 
take the office of overseer, and the people were privately set against 
him, so that every magistrates’ meeting saw him summoned by some 
discontented pauper, who was supported by Sir Lypus and his brothers 
on the bench, and the overseer had to make his way home again, fol- 
lowed by a crowd, who hissed and hooted him as he went. 

No sooner had he fulfilled the term of his overseership, than he was 
“ putin” for parish-censtable; he refused to act, but it was of no use, 
the law and the bench were against him. In his very first attempt to 
restore order at the Craftys’ Arms, he was set upon by a tap-roomfull 
of disorderlies, severely beaten, and picked up for dead. He appealed 
to Sir Lupus and the bench; he was told that he had brought it all 
upon himself, by his inquisitorial and hasty mode of action; that as he 
had been oppressive to the poor in his late office of overseer, so he 
seemed disposed to act the tyrant in his new post of parish-constable. 
As‘these remarks were made in the hearing of the drunken men who 
had almost murdered him for having interfered with their ‘* innocent 
amusements,” when called upon to do so, they gave a loud huzza, 
bought a pennyworth of blue ribbon each, and returned to the public- 
house in triumph. They had beaten the constable in court as well as 
out of it—metaphorically as well as physically. 

All this time the great ejectment cause was going on ; Mr. Plainway 
exerted timself to the best of his ability; there was a something, how- 
ever, in the first trial that, although he gained a verdict for his client, 
enabled the adversary to apply for and succeed in obtaining, a new 
trial. At it they went, ding-dong, all manner of schemes were resorted 
to by the plaintiff’s solicitors, to put the defendant to all possible ex- 
penses ; and, to cut the matter short, so cleverly was the affair managed, 
that at the end of five years, Nathaniel Mildmay was confirmed in his 
——-s of Elm Tree Cottage, but was obliged to sell it to pay 

is last lawyer's bill. Sir Lupus Crafty was of course thepurchaser, 
and as he grasped the writings which had been conveved to him, he 
shook them above his head, and shouted, ‘‘I wish I may be run 
through and through by a Cossack’s pike if £ have not ruined the 
little mercer.” | 

Thus did the Wotr crush the little innocent Lams. 
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TWO MILITARY EXECUTIONS IN SPAIN. 


In the autumn of 1837, a mutiny broke out in the town of Villarcayo, 
in Biscay. Two battalions revolted, took possession of the place, and 
paprerees or sent away their officers. The troop of ca to which I 

onged, was at that time attached to the division of General Castaneda, 
who marched against Villarcayo, and took it, after a three days’ siege. 
The rebellious battalions expressed their penitence, and were allowed to 
return to their duty, with the exception of the ring-leaders,!who were 
tried by a court-martial, and eight of them condemned to be shot. 

It was all very easy condemning them, but the difficulty was to carry 
the sentence into execution without exciting fresh disturbances. The 
Spanish army was just then in a very bad state of discipline. During 
the summer of that year there had been mutinies in various garrison 
towns, especially at Miranda, Pampeluna, Vittoria, and Hernan, in all 
of which officers of rank had lost their lives. Espartero’s vigorous mea- 
sures, and some severe examples that he made, were certainly beginning 
to get things into better order; but still it was a critical time, and Cas- 
taneda was obliged to andar con cuidado, as the Spaniards say, which 
means, being translated, to “ mind his eye.”” He would not entrust the 
execution of the mutineers to the battalions to which they belonged, be- 
cause he feared another outbreak; and on the other hand it would, ac- 
cording to Spanish military ideas and customs, be a mortal affront to 
those battalions if men out of their ranks were shot by any other corps 
of the army. At last the general hit upon a way to get out of this 
difficulty. One night orders were given to the whole division to be on the 
move at daybreak the next morning. Only the troop of English cavalry 
was excepted. The Spaniards marched accordingly, and an hour or two 
Soresede we were formed up just outside the town, the prisoners were 
brought out, and we were given to understand that the Jngleses were 
expected to find the firing party. To this we of course had a very great 
objection, which we respectfully stated to the staff-officer who had been 
left in command of the garrison, representing to him that our duty was 
not that of executioners, and that by forcing such a service on us, he was 
exposing us to become objects of contempt and dislike to the whole 
Spanish army. The officer, probably, had orders not to press the matter 
if we objected, and he then said that the national of Villarcayo, 
who were drawn up on the ground, must do it. 

These nationals, who had been put under arms to act as garrison in 
the absence of the regulars, were the most unsoldierly looking fellows I 
ever set eyes on, dressed in every sort of way, some in plain clothes, 
with cross belts and shakos, others in uniform coats with a round hat. 
Their arms were as various as their garb, consisting of old muskets, with 
and without bayonets, carbines, rifles, and fowling-pieces, most of them 
of a beautiful brown colour from rust, and likely to be quite as danger- 
ous to the persons who fired them as to those they were fired at. From 
these militia-men, however, a firing party was selected. The unfortu- 
nate prisoners were made to kneel down in front of a wall, and a seatter- 
ing, irregular volley was fired at them. Some of the muskets would not 
go off, and those which did had been so badly aimed, that only one of 
the men was killed, though all were wounded. It was the most horrible 











scene I ever beheld. The poor wretches, seme of them stretched on the 


ground, others still on their knees, were writhing in an agony of pain 
and terror, and imploring a speedy death. 

“ Por Dios, matar nos! For God's sake kill us! Put us out of 
our misery!” The nationals had to load again, and some of them had 
no second cartridge ; the muskets of others had missed fire, and they 
had nothing wherewith to draw the charge or pick out the touch-hole. 

some i negligence, no reserve firmg party had been told 
At last a second volley was fired, but even this was not quite suffi- 
cient, and one poor fellow was finished with a pistol. It was perfect 
butchery, and made me feel quite sick ; and as to the men of the troop, 
all fellows accustomed to wounds and bloodshed, their faces, as 

I glanced along the line, were as white as their belts. 

At another execution that I witnessed, a characteristic incident oc- 
curred. It was in Navarre, at a period of the war when the system of 
reprisals was carried to great length by both parties. The Carlists had 
been committing some atrocities, murdering prisoners, or something of 
that kind, and by way of retaliation, twenty out of a number of pri- 
soners whom the queen's troops had recently made, were to be shot. The 
victims had to be chosen ot, and for this’ e they were brought 
out of their place of confinement. A wrete ed-looking set they cer- 
tainly were. Although they had not been very long prisoners, the: state 
of squalid misery into which they had sunk was really pitiable. They 
were of all ages, from lads of sixteen to men of sixty, or who, at least, 
looked as old as that, being perhaps prematurely aged by the life of pri- 
vations they had led, ol y the sufferings of their captivity. There 
was no lack, however, of fine, stalwart fellows, with bronzed faces, mus- 
cular forms, bushy beards, and hair hanging in long curls over their 
necks; models of ish mountaineers, whose iron frames enabled 
them to bear up against all hardships. The varieties of dress were 
strange and striking enough. ‘The poor devils had none of them too 
much clothing, what they had was, for the most part, worn and tat- 
tered. Here might be seen a man with a full, dress coat, the facings 
soiled and greasy, a strand or two of an old tarnished epaulette dangling 
from his shoulder, hempen sandals, and a pair of linen trousers, formerly 
white, ee Te his costume. This was an officer, but many were not 
even so well off as that. Jackets with a sleeve or the collar torn off were 
abundant, shirts by no means numerous, and shoes very rare. There 
was one old fellow amongst them who attracted my notice particularly. 
He was just the sort of man one sees in pictures of Napoleon’s vier 
garde, with soldier legibly written on every one of his features, and in 
every movement of his upright, military figure ; his hands and face 
weather-beaten to the colour of mahogany ; his gaze stern and fixed ; his 
thick iron-gray moustache covering his mouth, and the points descend- 
ing almost on his breast. He had evidently made a sort of attempt to 
furbish himself «he his melancholy parade. His old uniform jacket 
had had the dust knocked out of it, and was buttoned close up to the 


chin, as well as the intermittent buttons would allow ; his forage-cap, or 
rather what remained of it, was placed on his head with a certain air of 
smartness, and his tattered shoes were fastened with bits of twine. Pipe- 
2 Soman or er course not been at his command. 

was on the parade-ground as a mere spectator, and while we were 
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waiting the arrival of the officer commanding, I walked up to the pri- 
soner I have described, and offered him a cigarrette, at the same: time 
giving him the one I was smoking to light it with. His face brightened 
up with pleasure, and he thanked me energetically. 

“ Mil gratias, senor!” said he. “It is many days since I tasted 
tobacco.” 

“Do you miss it much ?” I asked. 

“ More than any thing,” was the reply. ‘“ Dios sabe, our ration of 
food is small enough, but I would give half of it each day for half a 


“‘ T can understand that,” said I, “in an old soldier, and you appear a 

old one.” 

“ Bastante viejo. Old enough,” said he; “I am a soldier since 
1800. Ihave served with your countrymen, seiior,” added he, with a 
grim smile, “with your gran général, con el Lorde Velingtone. Ah! 
those were times! Habian soldados entonces. There were soldiers 
then ; but now—Pah!” 

And taking a huge puff at his paper cigar, he looked round with much 
contempt at the boys and invalids by whom he was for the most part 
surrounded, and at a battalion of rather raw-looking Christino recruits 
that was drawn up at right angles with the line of prisoners: I had a 
packet of cigarrettes in my pocket, and I took them out and offered them 
to the old man. 

“ Many thanks, sir,” said he; “no me hacen falta, I shall not want 
them ; or stay—you won't miss it.” 

And taking the eigars from my hand, he turned round and gave them 
to a prisoner in the rank behind him, who clutched them eagerly. Be- 
fore I had time to ask the meaning of this strange proceeding, the ge- 
neral and his staff galloped up, the troops stood at attention, and I was 
obliged to step on one side, with my curiosity ungratified. 

Presently a shako was brought round, containing the lots which the 
prisoners were to draw. I was still observing the old soldier, and was 
near enough to hear what passed. It came to his turn to draw, and the 
shako was held out to him. 

“ Pase vd. adelante,” growled the veteran. ‘‘ Move on, and never 
mind me. Put me down as adead man. I’m ready.” 

“* Pero, hombre !” said an officer who was superintending the draw- 
ing, “try your luck, the chances are ten to one in your favour. You 
must draw.” 

The Carlist persisted in his refusal. 

“I do not want to draw,” said he. “I know what it will be as well 
as if I had done so. My luck has always been bad, and is not likely to 
change to-day.” 

The officer insisted, however, and the man at length reluctantly put in 


his hand and drew out a piece of pe 
“There!” said he, as he slowly unfolded it, and exhibited the fatal 


word to those around him. “Lo hé dicho—I said it would be so.” 

And with a bitter smile he resumed his cigar, and began puffing away 
with the same composure as before. He and his nineteen companions in 
misfortune were marched into the Carlist country and shot. There was no 
bungling this time. At the word “Fire,” the twenty victims fell like 
one man, all dead. 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuap. XXV. 


Tus first ball at the Baden rooms proved almost as im t to some 
of the parties present as the most ardent-minded among them could have 
anticipated ; for impressions were made, and, what was more important 
still, purposes were decided on, which really did “influence the future 
destiny” of more than one of the persons present at it. This last result, 
at least, is found to ensue upon such occasions less frequently than is 
predicated by the majority of youthful males and females, while arming 
themselves for the gay arena in which eyes are to do battle with eyes, 
and hearts are to be lost and won. 

In the first place the young Lord Lynberry left the brilliant scene 
altogether a different man from what he was when he approached it; for 
then he had only felt, as he had often done before, that he was about to 
meet the very loveliest creature that ever existed—one for whose dear sake 
he had already spent hours in scrawling upon everp scrap of paper that 
came in his way, “ Bertha, Viscountess Lynberry,” and sometimes 
“ Bertha, Countess Southtown;” but ere he quitted it, his feelings had un- 
dergone a most surprising revolution. And Bertha, too, had changed 
her mind about many matters. But of this anon. Some details of this 
important evening’s adventures must perforce be given, in order to make 
the subsequent pages intelligible; but it shall be done with all possible 
brevity, for nothing is more beguiling to the compilers of such chronicles 
as the present, than the having to relate the petty adventures of an im- 
portant ball; page after page runs from under the too faithful pen, till a 
whole chapter is found all too short to contain them. 

The dance over, for which the young ladies of our travelling party 
were so happily provided with partners in the last chapter, the following 
changes took place before the next began. Lord Leuiiler, though still 
stedfastly determined that Bertha Harrington should be converted into 
Lady Lynberry as soon as he could possibly arrange the necessary preli- 
minaries, was nevertheless rather disagreeably awakened to the conviction 
that as yet she was not so distractedly in love with him as it was natural. 
to expect she should be. The reason for this however was, he thought, 
obvious. He found that as yet they had no subjects of conversation 
equally interesting to both. This of course would be remedied as soon 
as he should begin to speak to her openly of the unchangeable passion. 
she had inspired, and of | the delightful plans for future happiness which 
were opened before them both in consequence. But at present he was 
quite conscious that nothing which he had been able to think of in the 
way of amusing conversation, had been in the least degree successful. It 
was so evident don the very first moment that they stood up together 


that. she was extremely embarrassed as to where she was to take her 
place, when she ought to begin, and so forth, that he began to suspect, 
what the first volunteer speech she addressed to him avowed, namely, that 
this was the first ball at which she had appeared, and this enabled him to 
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account for her cold manner and persevering silence, without very 
deeply wounding his vanity; so he gently pressed her hand as he placed 
her beside her bulky chaperon, and threw a vast deal of tenderness into 
his eyes, as he expressed his hope that this was not the last dance they 
were to enjoy together that evening. In reply to this speech, look, and 
action, Miss Harrington for the first time raised her beautiful eyes to his, 
and for the space of about half a moment she really seemed occupied in 
endeavouring to discover what he meant; but he moved on, sighing as 
he went, because he had not found her youthful intellect in as great a 
state of perfection as her youthful beauty; but determined to cultivate 
as much general intimacy with her party as he could, in order to facilitate 
his scheme for performing the Promethean process, and awakening her 
to life. With this view he immediately asked the first Miss Roberts 
within his reach, to favour him with her Sead for the next dance. This 
fortunate first found was Miss Maria, and to describe her sensations on 
the occasion must be needless. The equally happy Agatha, was almost 
at the same propitious moment introduced by her first partner to a second, 
and although this second partner was not blessed with a title, his pecu- 
liarly handsome person, his fashionable air, and the bewitching name of 
Montgomery, fully atoned for the deficiency. 

Bertha meanwhile, though really half concealed by some of the 
eighteen breadths of majestic silk which spread themselves on each side 
of Mrs. Roberts, was not so totally overlooked but that she too got a 

ner. The ceremonies of introduction at the Brunnen are often as 
slight as their other bubbles; so that even those who under other circum- 
stances might not be classed among the Captain Easys of the age, make 
no great scruple of seizing upon somewhat slight accidents for commenc- 
ing a wished-for acquaintance. Mr. Vincent, the young tutor of Lord 
Lynberry, either to please himself or his pupil, availed himself upon the 
present occasion of the accident of the preceding day, as an excuse for 
addressing Mrs. Roberts and the young lady by her side, and after 
hoping that they had experienced no ill effects from their alarm, he ven- 
tured to ask Bertha to dance with him. 

Although the statement which he had made to his pupil respecting his 
reasons for not believing that Miss Harrington was his cousin was per- 
fectly correct, the idea that it was just possible she might be so, had 
afterwards suggested itself; he remembered that little girls do grow very 
suddenly into young women, and he remembered also that if that pretty 
creature were really the daughter of his father’s hostile cousin, she would 
be no more likely to feel wrathfully disposed towards him than he did 
towards her; and having thus argued himself into courage for the enter- 

ise, he led her out to sa determined to ascertain before he led her 

k again, whether she were in truth related to him or not. 

That woman is a capricious animal has béen' too often asserted, and 
received as true, for any prudent person to venture upon denial of so 
generally recognised a statement ; and perhaps it was only because the 
statement is true that Bertha, though so “earthly dull” and obstinately 
stupid a partner while dancing with Lord Lynberry, appeared, as com- 
pletely as a quiet-mannered girl could do, the reverse, while dancing 
with his tutor. She was never a very loquacious person, but now she 
was by no means a silent one, and, between every tour de vals:, rathéx 
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When the music ceased, Mr. Vincent, as he offered his arm, suggested 
was seated in a part of the room where there was 
to make a place near her safe immediately after 


« Let me recommend you to sit down here, at least for a few minutes,” 
he added ; “ Miss Roberts and Mr. Montgomery have had the prudence 
to select this side of the room I ive.” 

Bertha made no objection to the proposal, nor would she have done so 
had he assigned no reason whatever for selecting this place in preference 
to the one occupied by Mrs. Roberts. Her entire ignorance of all the 
minor eti of society prevented her from feeling it in any degree 
desirable she should approach any one whom, in her innocent heart, 
she particularly wished to avoid, and she seated herself in the snug 
corner pointed out by her le partner, with such an innocent air of 
satisfaction and approval, that perhaps there was not another man in the 
room besides that partner, who would not have felt disposed to smile as 
he watched it. Mr. Vincent, on the contrary, began to look more than 
usually grave as he placed himself beside her ; but the thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance which now succeeded to the gayer aspect which he 
had before worn, was not produced either by his approval or disapproval 
of her manner towards him, but by the fact that he really had something 
serious to say to her. 

“1 am half afraid, Miss Harrington,” he began, “to say to you what, 
nevertheless, I am quite determined that I will say, coule gui coute ; 
which is being more bold than gallant, for I confess H think it very likely 
that what I am about to utter may prevent my ever having the pleasure 
of dancing with you again.” 

“Indeed !” replied Bertha, with a smile, which had some sort of 
meaning in it which he could not understand. He looked at her 
earnestly for a moment, and then replied, ‘Yes, indeed.” 

“ Well then, begin, Mr. William Harrington Vincent,” returned 
Bertha, “ hae communication must, I suppose, be something very ter- 
rible, but I will bear it as well as I can.” 

“ Will you, Bertha Elizabeth Harrington ?” he said in reply, while a 
smile of every evident satisfaction lit up his handsome features. “Is it 
possible that you should have been born and reared at Castle Harrington, 
without having been taught to shudder at the name of Vincent ?” 

It was in an accent from which all mirth had fled that Bertha an- 
— “ ] was born and reared at Castle Harrington, but it was by my 
mother.” 

“ And you have lost her, my poor cousin ?” returned the young man, 
glancing at her dress, and then at the pale~fair face which interpreted 
with such painful eloquence the cause for which she wore it. It was by 
tears, despite her utmost efforts to restrain them, that Bertha replied to 
this question, and Vincent, waiting for no other answer, explained in a 
tone of most genuine, and not to be mistaken sympathy, the various 
causes which had conspired to prevent his having h of her loss. 
“‘ Not only have I been travelling during the last year,” he continued, “in 
so desultory a style as to render all regular communication of intelligence 
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from home impossible; my good-natured pupil having carte blanche in 
this respect from his over-indulgent father ; but however gentle your 
lamented mother’s feelings may have been towards the unfortunate in- 
habitants of Everton Park, the master of that luckless mansion has for 
years past avoided the naming Harrington Castle, and every thing con- 
nected with it, as if the doing so could bring him face to face with the 
relation who though now, I believe, the only one he has left in the world, 

to be the object of his most unmitigated hatred. But I know 
ys was a time, dearest Bertha, when our poor mothers loved each 
other, and it is to the remembrances left by this kind feeling in the heart 
of Lady Harrington, that I owe the gentle reception which you have 
given to your forbidden cousin; for that I do ‘live a man forbid’ in the 
estimation of your father, I cannot doubt.” 

“ Your name, at least,” replied Bertha, “is with him a name forbid, 
for I never heard it, save from my dear mother ; but from her very, oh! 
very often. Perhaps you were too young to remember it, but before m 
unhappy mother married she was staying on a visit of many months wi 

and it was there indeed that she met—” Bertha stopped. It 
seemed to her at that moment as if her lips had not the power of pro- 
nouncing the word ‘father ;” again the rebellious tears rushed to her 
eyes, and suddenly conscious of the many looks that might be directed 
towards her, she exelaimed, “ May I not go home?” 

Mr. Vincent rose, and standing before her so as almost to prevent her 
being seen, he said, “ Nothing would draw upon you so much attention 
as attempting to leave the room at this moment, my dear cousin. You 
are not, [ am quite certain, one of those who are apt to give way to every 
emotion. Sit quietly for a minute or two, dear Bertha, and you will re- 
cover yourself. Oh! no,” he resumed, perceiving that his remonstrance 
was not lost on his young relative; “oh! no, I was not only old enough 
at the time you mention to enable me to remember your mother, but I 
was-old enough to love her dearly ; and it was the remembrance of this 
feeling, and of all the sweet gentle kindness which produced it, which 
determined me to brave a possible rebuff from the daughter of Sir Chris- 
topher Harrington, for the chance that I might find the daughter like 
her mother.” : 

“You were ever and always remembered by her with tender affec- 
tion,” replied Bertha, almost smiling at him, though something very 
like a sob accompanied her words, “and that was the reason why I was 
determined, when you asked me to danee, that I would really make ac- 
quaintance with you, and make you find out who I was. I found you 
out because the young gentleman, your pupil, asked me whether my 
family were related to the Harrington Vincents of Everton Park, adding 
that his tutor was the son of Mr. Harrin Vincent, and then I re- 
membered all the thousand things I had heard about you and -your 
mother from my own dear mamma:”—and once _ the face of poor 

r. 


Bertha beeame utterly unfit for a ball-room. Vincent, who the 


moment before had been thinking he might venture to resume his ew 
beside her, now seemed to think it best that he should continue standing, 
and he did so; but it was very gaily, notwithstanding her falling tears, 
that he repeated the words, “ Young gentleman.” 

“The young gentleman, my pupil,” he added, laughing, “is at this 
moment caoinlis 


gly in love with Miss Bertha Harrington ; but worthy 
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as that young lady is of inspiring such a ion, I own I greatly doubt 
whether the pbs = of Lord aynbery' could stand such a - as 
that! The young gentleman ! Y; my dear little cousin, what would 
you call him if he were still at Eton ’” 

“I should call him as I do now,” replied Bertha, laughing, at the 

look and accent which accompanied the question; “and 
though he is your pupil, cousin William,” she added, using the appella- 
tion which her mother had made familiar to her, “I not only think that 
he looks like a school-boy, but rather a silly one.” 

This opinion was gaily combated, and by degrees the young tutor 
had the tate of perceiving that his lovely cousin was again fit to be 
seen. 

“ What a vulgar-minded girl Bertha Harrington must be !” said Maria 
Roberts to her sister Agatha, as they both stood up again to dance a 
quadrille with the same partners with whom they had danced the waltz. 
“ Lord Lynberry thinks her exceedingly handsome, he says, but he de- 
clares that she is so shy, it is the most difficult thing in the world to 
make her speak. But just look at her now. She was too shy, awkward 
creature, to say a word to Lord Lynberry, but she can flirt fast enough 
with his tutor.” 

“ Tt is the natural effect of her having been brought up in an out-of- 
the-way country place,” replied Agatha. “ Bertha ee has not 
the slightest notion, in any way, of fashionable life and manners. But 
as to her preferring that handsome Vincent to his pupil, I think some- 
thing might be said in her excuse, though I doubt if she would have 
savoir vivre enough to find it out. Lynberry is such a mere boy!” But 
at this moment Mr. Montgomery drew near, and the whole person of the 
fair Agatha, even to the very skirts of her clothing, seemed to feel the 
influence of his approach; for there was a general flutter from her 
ringlets to the lowest tier of her flounces, that left not, as it seemed, a 
single particle of her garments, or herself, unmoved. -Maria, however, 
was not in a state of mind to notice these too evident indications of 
strong emotion, for the manner in which the name of Lord Lynberry 
had been mentioned, had in it something too offensive to be borne. And 
she turned from the rash speaker with feelings of mingled contempt and 
anger, es 6 than she would have wished to express before any third 

n. “I know it is only mortification and envy, because he did not 
ask her to dance,” she murmured to herself as she walked away. ‘Poor 

tha ! it is folly to feel angry with her. It is all very natural, poor 
thing! But oh! she knows not what she has lost! No! nor she never 
can! Lynberry will never show himself for what he really is, save to 
the happy being whom his taste selects as a partner, either for a dance 
or for life !. But to such he is like a creature inspired! The die is 
cast!” she added, in secret confusion, and with a secret sigh. “ This 
night is the crisis of my destiny—and either misery that might draw 
pity — a stone, or bliss that the gods might envy, must be my por- 
tion |” 


* . * * 


# 

As to the young Lord Lynberry himself, he was much less able to 
describe the state of his own feelings when he left the ball-room than 
when he entered it. He had not said a syllable, in his conversation with 
Vincent, upon the subject of his passion for Miss Harrington, which he 
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did not believe to be strictly true, and, to a certain degree, it was so— 
that is to say, he did really and truly intend to marry her at the first 
possible opportunity. But concerning the immortal nature of his’pas- 
sion, he made a little mistake ; for whatever might have been its peren- 
nial constancy had the young lady looked at him with the same sort of 
look that Miss Maria did, her cold glance, and the effect produced by 
the evident fact that, although Bertha did not catch the meaning of 
above one word in three of all he had said to her, whilst her rival felt 
each — he spoke almost before it had fully past his lips, shook its 
durability to the very centre, and it is certain that he not only suffered 
Mr. Vincent to hand his newly-found cousin into the carriage, but when 
he performed the same office to the fair Maria, he squeezed her hand so 
decidedly, as effectually to prevent her obtaining a single moment's sleep 
till past three o’clock in the morning. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary change of all, was that produced 
upon the intellectual portion of Mr. Edward Roberts. In his case it 
was not the heart but the head which had undergone this process. He 
had entered the room as firmly determined to marry Bertha Harrington 
as even Lord Lynberry himself; but unlike his lordship, he had left it 
without having this determination in the least degree shaken. The 
change consisted in the new-born resolution of setting about the neces- 
sary preliminaries immediately. He had heard her called “ beautiful” 
by every man he had spoken to during the evening ; “lovely,” by two 
of the lords who ahead the assembly, and “ angelic” by the third—and 
Edward Roberts felt that he must trifle no longer. 


Cuar. XXVI. 


Tue first fruits of this “most delightful ball” to the Roberts family 
were morning visits from several of their partners, all of whom had some 
how or other contrived to get what was held by all the parties concerned, 
as a sufficient introduction to justify their doing so. Is it necessary to 
describe how energetically beautiful the two Miss Robertses became, as 
these enchanting consequences of their last night's success yr en 
themselves? Is it necessary to say, that the view from one window 
offered something indescribably fascinating to Agatha and Mr. Mont- 
gomery ? Or that the other had something to show which made Maria, 
and perhaps Lord Lynberry too, forget that she was standing instead of 
sitting; and moreover, that she had been turning her back for a most 
unmercifully long time upon the rest of the company. 

As to Bertha, she was rambling abroad, so that she neither made nor 
marred the pleasure of any body. Mr. Vincent was among the visiters ; 
he did not, however, stay long, but his absence was scarcel remarked, 
for before he went there were no less than four of the most “fashionable” 
men at the baths, shedding light through the atmosphere of Mrs. Ro- 
berts’s drawing-room. When the whole of this bright constellation had 
become visible, the two young ladies felt that the hour for ¢ée-a-téte in- 
dulgence of more tender sentiments was, for the time, over, and each, 
nearly at the same moment, returning from her window, took possession 
‘of a bergére, and adorned tbe circle with eloquence to which eyes, ring- 
lets, hands, feet, pocket-handkerchiefs, eye-glasses, and smelling-bottles, 
all contributed, as well as the rosy lips which gave forth in addition sweet 




















it was a triumph to remember how she had gone on, and on, and on, in 
defiance of and difficulty, till she had brought them to such a 
state as this ! then to see Edward enter, looking fifty times hand- 
somer than either of the four “jfirst-rates” which graced her drawing- 
room! She was a happy mother, and she felt it in every fibre, as she 
sat a little apart, testifying her measureless content by a constantly re- 
newed smile, and a sort of purring sound, which she emitted every time 
either of the gentlemen said any thing loud enough for her to hear, and 
which, while it plainly indicated her admiration, had little or no ten- 
dency to draw upon herself the invaluable eloquence which, with all a 
mother’s fond devotion, she delighted to yield, unshared, to the eagerly 
devouring ears of her children. But great as was the enjoyment of this 
ey idle hour to the daughters and the son of Mrs. Roberts, the 
suffered it not to pass by them “ unimproved"—that is to say, they took 
care to make the most of it in the way of a wedge, to open the way to 
future intercourse, and closer itimacy with their new friends. 

“A propos,” said the lively Edward, after hearing Mr. Montgomery 
declare that he had seen prettier English women at Baden than at all the 
other places he had visited since he left London. “A propos, where do 

ou mean to dine, ma’am ?” 

‘Dine ? my dear boy, why at home, to be sure,” replied his smiling 
mother, to whom his question had been addressed. ‘ Where else should 
we dine, Edward? Dinner parties do not seem to be at all the fashion 
on the continent ; and even if they were, you know, we have not been 
here long enough to have made any dining acquaintance. But it is so 
natural,” she added, turning to Lord Lynberry, “for young men who are 
very much used to dining out in orm te to fancy that they shall find 
something of the same kind abroad.” _ 

Lord Lynberry intended to answer as soon as he could succeed in with- 
drawing his eye-glass from the playful fingers of Maria, which had got 
entangled in the plaited string of hair by which it was suspended, and 
which she had rah weer she must examine, im order to ascertain the com- 
plexion of his lordship’s lady love—and before, long before this release 
was accomplished, Edward replied with a gay laugh, and winking at the 
same time to Mr. Montgomery, “ All dining out, my good lady, does 
not depend upon receiving invitations. My question was put for the 
, ey of learning whether you intended to patronise a table d’héte, or 

ine @ la carte. I did not suspect you of plotting such treason against 


us as ing to dine at home.”’ 

Mr. Roberts coloured violently, and was, to say truth, exceedingly 
embarrassed by her doubts as to what she ought to reply. And there 
certainly was great difficulty in the question. In the first place she did 
not quite forget, even in that moment of exhilarating success, that it 
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always cost a great deal more to dine out than to dine at home ; and in 
the second, she knew no more than the man im the moon whether it 
would be more bon-ton to reply with a little hauteur “at home, Ed- 
ward, Doyo all d 1 Beg Bla e table dhéte, mon cher ;” or, “a la 
carte, oubt.” However oxical it ma it was her 
habit of prompt and authoritative Aenion which a medina it 80 
difficult for her to reply at all. Had it entered her head to say to Lord 
Lynberry (who was the great man par excellence), “which should your 
lordship advise ?” the mother would have been immediately settled in the 
most agreeable manner possible; but this was not her way, and therefore, 
after betraying sufficient embarrassment to keep her young visiters from 
volunteering any opinion on the subject, she replied, “ Upon my word, 
my dear, I don’t know. We must think about it.” 

The delicate feelings of her son were so painfully wounded by this 
reply, which he was quite certain would suggest suspicions of the most 

economy to his invaluable new friend, that, thoughtless of the 
consequences to his equally distressed sisters, he started up, saying to the 
tlemen, en masse, “ Let us go and look at the tables—shall we ?” 

The proposal was one of those which could scarcely be negatived with- 
out assigning a reason, and neither of the gentlemen in the present state 
of affairs chose to say that they had rather remain where they were, 80 
they all rose as by one common impulse, and in two short minutes the 
room which had been the very gayest in all Baden, became one of the 
most melancholy in the whole world. For the space of two more mi- 
nutes, now most sadly long, silence unbroken followed the closing of the 
drawing-room door. For which of the metamorphosed three who were 
left within it, could have braved the danger of being overheard, as the 
first burst of feeling rushed from her lips? But this interval over, and 
the retreating figures of the five young men become visible on the broad 
road which led to the rooms, all their three voices became audible at 
once... ‘ Idiot!” “ Abominable !” “I never will forgive him,” were the 
first words that could be distinguished, and then for a moment the 
tongue of the mother gained the ascendant, as she said in a voice of 
mingled rage and mortification, ‘‘ What on earth could he mean by ask- 
ing me such an absurd question ?” 

“Oh! as to that, ma’am, the absurdity was entirely your own,” re- 
plied Agatha, whose mind, becoming every hour more fully developed, 
was rapidly breaking down the inconvenient restraints of filial deference. 
** Nobody in the world but yourself would have given such an answer as 
you did. I am sure I don’t know, as yet, how should I, or how should 
you either, whether it is bon-tom or mauvais to dine at a Baden table 
@héte? But you might have given Edward credit for having some mo- 
tive for what he said. Of course it is not so important to him as it is to 
us, not to disgust the first men of real fashion that we have got ac- 
quainted with since we left our musty-fusty Baker-street ; nevertheless, 
a might be very sure, ma’am, that such a young man as Edward 

ows the value for his own sake, as well as for ours, of getting intimate 
with such men as we have had here to-day. And it was downright mad- 
ness, as well as barbarity, to set him down in the manner you did.” 

“Mamma was wrong, there is no doubt about that,” said Maria. 
“But that is no excuse for Edward, no, not the least in the world, 
Agatha—and I never will forgive him. You know best what degree of 
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attention Mr. Mon may have paid to you, but I am quite capa- 
ble of judging of Lard Lynberry' manner to me. As to Lord Clan- 
ballygough, or Sir Simpson Sanders, or any body else at the baths, [ 
don't pretend to form any opinion ; and, in fact, I don’t care a single 
farthing about them all. Whether they have titles or no titles—fifty 
thousand a year or fifty pence—it is all the same to me. But it would 
be the grossest falsehood and affectation if I were to say the same respect- 
ing Lord + tne A and I never can forgive Edward for taking him 
away at such a moment.” 

“Yes, Maria, Edward was excessively to blame,” said Agatha, “there 
is no doubt about it; and, if I am not greatly mistaken, you and I are 
not the only ones who would have liked to box his ears for it, But that 
makes no difference as to the excessive folly of my mother’s answer to 
him.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Agatha,” returned Mrs. Roberts, rousing the 
courage which never was in such danger of quailing as when her eldest 
daughter ran a tilt at her, “ I do think it would be as well if you weighed 
your words before you uttered them. You confess that you don’t know 
whether it is genteel or vulgar to dine at a table d’héte, and how should J 
know? Now just suppose that it is the vulgarest thing possible, which 
I suspect it is—how should you have liked to have heard me say in reply 
to Edward’s silly point-blank question, ‘ We will dine at a table @hote, 
my dear.’” 

* You need not have given a point-blank answer because he asked a 
point-blank question,” replied Agatha. “You must know, ma’am, or 
at least I am sure you ought to know, that it does not signify a straw 
where we dine. The only question of any real consequence is, who wi!l 
dine with us? And that was the question which Edward meant to 
bring upon the ¢apis, which was exactly the best thing he could do— 
although I by no means wish to defend his conduct afterwards. That 
was cruel oe | unfeeling in the greatest degree, and no provocation can 
excuse it.” 

“ Provocation indeed! What provocation did I give him?” cried 
Mrs. Roberts, vehemently, being almost equally provoked by the lament- 
able effect of her words, and at the blame thrown upon them. “ What 
would you have had me say, Agatha ?” ' 

“TI would not have had you cut the matter short, ma‘am, in the cruel 
manner you did,” replied her daughter, with a good deal of severity in 
hertone. “ A single moment’s consideration would have made you aware 
that Edward meant by what he said, to open some sort of discussion with 
those excessively pleasant people that you have so driven away, upon the 
subject of dining together. And did not those hateful weeds of yours, 
‘we must think about it,’ say as plainly as any words could do, that they 
were to know nothing about the matter, nor in any way to have any 
thing to do with us ?” 

“Good gracious! no, Agatha,” replied Mrs. Roberts, but in a tone 
greatly softened by the glimpse her daughter’s words afforded her of the 
mischief she had really done. ‘‘ Heaven is my witness,” she continued, 
“that I would have put my hand in the fire, rather than have done or 
said any thing that might check what was going on so beautifully.” 
And here poor Mrs. Roberts actually drew forth her pocket-handkerchief 
and Arve eyes, “ And do you think,” she resumed, “that it is no plea- 
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sure to me to see how that charming young man the Right Honourable 
Lord Lyn , has thrown Miss Bertha overboard, and devoted himself 
heart and to Maria? Do you think I don’t feel it, end glory in it?” 
And the good lady sobbed from the vehemence of her mixed emo- 


tions. 

The heart of Maria was softened. 

“Tt is no good to fret about it now, mamma,” said she, forgivingly, _ 
“and, unless my heart deceives me, Lynberry will give you many op- 
portunities of atoning for the error you have committed. It is not one 
word which will send him off, I think.” 

“I hope so,” said Agatha, in a tone that gave great weight and autho- 
rity to her opinion; ‘‘and I hope, and I believe also, that the same may be 
said of Mr. Montgomery, who in my humble opinion is worth all the 
lords in the peerage, ten times over. But nevertheless, ma’am, we must 
not trust every thing to the strength of their sentiments in our favour. It 
would be only preparing heartaches for ourselves were we to forget that 
men so exquisitely fascinating as Montgomery, and so distinguished as 
Lord Lynberry, are sure to be surrounded by all that is most lovely 
and attractive, let them go where they will, and it is not very likely 
they will endure to be treated with rudeness, or even with coldness, 
by those to whom they pay such flattering attention as they have done 
to us.” 

“Rudeness! coldness!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts, clasping her hands in an 
agony; *asif I was likely to treat them with rudeness or coldness ! Upon 
my word, Agatha, you will drive me wild if you talk so. What may happen 
next, Heaven knows. Edward may come down upon me with some cher 

uzzling question, and for what I know I may answer it in a way to make 
his lordship, and your elegant Mr. Montgomery, order post-horses, and set 
off to the world’s end. In common ordinary concerns, I am not afraid to 
say that I would trust my judgment, and my management too, against 
those. of any woman in Christendom ; but it is no good to deny that all 
this business about noblemen, and table d’hétes, and diners sur la carte, 
and all the rest of it, is too much for me. I shall'soon get into the way 
of it all, and quicker perhaps than most other people would do; but just 
now, upon my word and honour, girls, you must tell me exactly what I 
am to say, and what I am to do.” 

“Nothing can be more fair, ma’am,” said Agatha, promptly, and not 
a little pleased at perceiving that the i in which she had been. for 
some time engaged with her honoured mother for supremacy, was likely 
to terminate so favourably. “I am the last person in the world who 
would wish to blame any one for not understanding what they know 
nothing about. All I would ask of you, all we would any of us ask of 
you, is not to put any obstacles in the way of any thing being done, 
that you see us anxious to do. We may not, be able to explain it-all to 
you at the moment, but you may depend upon it, ma’am, we shall take 
care to make you understand it afterwards, and then you will always find 
we have been right. The business of this morning has certainly been 
most unfortunate; but let us hope that it will not prove fatal. I have 
little doubt but that Edward, when he is cool enough to reflect, will be 
aware that however wrong you were, he was at least equally so, for 
giving way to a burst of temper in a manner which threatened the destruc- 
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tion of all we most value;.and then we may be sure he will endeavour to 
undo the mischief he has done.” 
' Heaven grant he may succeed,” said Maria, with a deep sigh; “ but 
it may be more easy to wish than to perform.” 

“JT don’t know that,” returned Agatha, with cheering confidence. 
“Where two or more parties have got to act together, and all are de- 
sirous of coming to the same.result, the chances are in favour of their 


succeeding. 

_ “But how do we know, Agatha, that these first-rate young men may 

not have something else in their heads, that they may like quite as 

well as dining with us?” said Mrs. Roberts, with an air of considerable 
ity. 

- That is very true, ma’am,” replied Agatha, exchanging a slight smile 
with her sister; “ we can only guess. However, you know, it is quite as 
well to be prepared for whatever may happen. What I should propose 
is this. carriage will be here almost immediately; it came when 
our friends were sitting with us, but I gave Edward his cue, and he ran 
down stairs and hind it to go away and return in two hours; when it 
comes, we must divide, ma’am. Either you or I must drive to the rooms, 
the library, you know, and all those piaces, and the other must stay at 
home. It is possible that Edward may come bdck here again in the hope 
of settling something pleasant about dinner, and if he does, .what we 
have to do is only to agree to it, for you may be perfectly sure that he 
knows what we wish for, perfectly. And if he and his fiends are en- 
countered at the rooms the same thing must be done. Ido not care a 
farthing whether I go or stay; you may take your choice, ma’am; but 
only take care that you really understand what you are going to do.” 

“TI understand perfectly, Agatha,” replied Mrs. Roberts, feeling a 
little restive, perhaps, at being thus suddenly reduced to passive obe-~ 
dience; “ but there is one point upon which pst you have not yet 
turned your attention. This dining in company with these gay young 
gentlemen, my dear, will cost more, perhaps, than your papa may be inclined 
to pay; not to mention, young ladies, that he cannot be left out of the 
party, just as if he was dead and buried. I am sure I am not inclined to 
make too much fuss about him, but there is reason in every thing, 
Agatha.” 

“ And pray, ma’am, who but yourself has ever said a word about my 
father’s being left out of the party? I am sure that neither Maria nor I 
ever had such an idea. And as to the expense, ma’am, I really believe 
that this is the first time since travelling was invented, that a table 
d’héte was. supposed to be an expensive mode of dining. It is, on the 
contrary, so notoriously cheap, that in a general way, it is considered, I 
know, as rather a vulgar thing to do. But such a party, you know, 
would reconcile one to every thing. However, you may very safely tell 
papa that you think it right to make the experiment, before you begin or- 
dering dinners at home, thinking it very likely, you may say, from what 
you have been told, that a table d’héte is the very cheapest way of dining 
in the world.” . 

“ And now you mention it, A ” replied her mother, “I perfectly 
well remember that I have so, and into the bargain, I am sure | 
have heard also that it was very vulgar too, my dear, and I own I should 
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be rather afraid that we might lose a little in the estimation of his lord- 
ship by being seen at such an inferior place.” 

- “Trust to me upon that point, mamma, I beg of you,” said Agatha. 
“ Were they to meet us there by accident, I won’t deny that it might be 
so; but when young people particularly wish to be together, they do not 
reckon any thing vulgar which enables them to gratify that wish. Be- 
sides you know, it is exceedingly easy to let them see by our manner and 
conversation that we are not used to it, and they will only be the more 
gratified by our going there to meet them—that feeling of course must 
be reciprocal.” ‘ 

“ Yes, to be sure, that is quite true. And here comes the carri 
Agatha. Itis you, my dear, that must stay at home, because I must cha- 
peron your sister. I wonder where that poor silly creature, Bertha, is 
wandering? If she comes in, Agatha, take care to be civil toher. God 
knows what would become of us, launching out as we do every day, 
more and more, if she were to take it into her head to go away from us!” 
said Mrs. Roberts, with a groan. 

“It will be easy enough to prevent that ma’am, I should think, if we 
choose it,” muttered Agatha. 

“Tdon’t know, my dear, I am sure,” replied her mother, hastening 
away to equip herself for her drive; “ young girls are very headstrong 
sometimes.” 


Cuap. XXVII. 


ConsipERABLY before four o’clock, which at the time I am writing 
of was the hour fixed for the most approved table d’héte at Baden- 
Baden, the joint exertions of the junior members of the Roberts family, 
sanctioned by the acquiescence of their excellent mother, had succeeded 
in making an appointment with Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgomery to 
join their party there at that hour. Never perhaps, even for the ve 
finest ball that their Parisian good fortune had bestowed upon them, had 
their toilets been a matter of such anxious care to the two young ladies 
as they were upon this occasion. Detail upon such a a must ever 
be idle and superfluous. Let the imagination of every reader suggest the 
probable result of the Miss Roberts’s efforts to look the perfection of 
elegance, in dresses which they could not venture to make perfectly 
décolletés, but which, for a multitude of reasons, they could not endure 
should be absolutely the reverse. The two sisters took different means 
for obtaining the object they had in view, and which succeeded best it 
would be difficult to say. Agatha did J’impossible to render a morning 
dress almost as fascinating as an evening one could have been; while 
Maria’s ingenuity exerted itself in the construction of a fanciful prepara- 
tion of transparent gauze, which she flattered herself produced the be- 
witching effect of the demi-toilette of a Frenchwoman, without —s 
much of the less shyly displayed attractions of English full dress. Bo 
sisters were conscious that they had been eminently successful, and the 
pretty faces of both wore that smiling look of inward satisfaction which 
marks a high-toned mental preparation for enjoyment. As to Bertha 
Harrington, they could not at such a moment consider her of sufficient 
importance to occupy any part of their attention, or they might have 
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been aware ee be ek eee or ap- 
80 . There would be something unfeeling in leavin 

hs ehillell swelling contentment of the Roberts family at this 
moment, in order to describe the solitary walk of Bertha amidst the 
ruins of the Alt Schloss ; suffice it to say, fore, that she had not felt 
so happy since the terrible death of her mother first taught her to know 
what sorrow was, as she had done during the three hours passed in boldly, 
fearlessly, and alone, climbing from crag to crag, and from stone to 
stone, so strangely mixed together as hardly to be known apart, while 
half blinding herself at one moment in gazing at the novel clearness of 
the bright blue heaven, and almost congealing herself to an icicle the 
next, under the impenetrable shade of the dark forest. And now, kind 
reader, awaken your imagination, and behold the party. The open 
carriage, decorated with the blue shawl and the black mantle, conveyed 
the four ladies, attended by the good-natured Mr. Roberts on the box, to 
the widely opened doors of the gay-looking hétel at which the favourite 
table dhéte of the baths was to be found. Before these open doors, 
grouping themselves with a fine oleander tree on one side, and a splendid 
sa, a on the other, stood the young Lord Lynberry, the handsome 

ontgomery, and the brilliant Mr. Edward Roberts. In justice to the 
consistency of Mr. Roberts, pére, it may be observed, en passant, that 
his lady, having found him most obstinately persuaded that it was 
cheaper to furnish dinner for half-a-dozen persons at home than at an 
hdtel, found herself obliged at length to have recourse to the wilfulness of 
Bertha Harrington, who had, she said, given her very clearly to under- 
stand that she considered four hundred a-year too much to pay for living 
with any family who could not indulge themselves in the occasional va- 
riety of dining at a table d’héte. 

“‘ There is some sense in that, my dear,” replied the worthy man. “I 
dare say the hétel will show us more fun than our lodging’s; and four 
hundred is a long figure, there is no doubt of that ; only I think you must 
try, Sarah, not to let her get itinto her head that it is advisable to do it 
very often. When one has got to pay six times over, you know, it comes 
to money, and I don’t feel quite certain either, that it can be counted 
altogether so genteel for people so grand as we seem to be now, my dear, 
to go to eat our dinner at an inn, instead of at home, though it may 
be more amusing.” | 

“ T conceive that you are quite right, sir,” replied Mrs. Roberts, “ and 
this must of course convince you that J.can have no particular partiality 
for the scheme. In fact I feel that it will be necessary to comport our- 
selves in such a manner as to show that it is not a sort of thing that we 
are much accustomed to, or greatly approve. It is a mere whim, a 
caprice of the young people. It pleases Lynberry, and he is such a dear 
creature, that one does not like to refuse him any thing.” 

“ And over and above, my dear, you are quite sure, I hope, that Miss 
Bertha Harrington wishes it ?” 

“Yes, sir, of course I am,” was the reply of Mrs. Roberts, and the 
matter was settled. 

There was at first some slight shadow of doubt among the Roberts 
party, as to how the gentlemen and ladies were to arrange themselves 
to make their entrée. For a moment the tender Maria felt literally 
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sick at heart, as she remembered the eager attentions of Lord Lynberry 
to Miss Harrington during the first part of the preceding evening. 
Should he begin in the same manner now, she was lost! for at dinner 
there was no changing of partners, and as things _— so they must go 
on. Nor were her terrors by any means unfounded. Lord Lynbe 
had by no means forgotten that he had fallen vehemently in love wi 
Bertha Harrington, neither had he in any degree changed his opinion as 
to the fact that she was ten thousand times over the handsomest girl at 
the baths, and therefore when the Roberts equipage first stopped, his 
eye had decidedly sought her out from amidst the charmin up it 
contained. He sought and he found her. But how ? How did he find 
the charming creature to whom he had so frankly avowed his admiration 
on the preceding evening ? There she was, looking indeed as lovely, or 
lovelier than ever. But where was the delicious sympathy which, he had 
never failed to find, wherever he had bestowed even a glance of admira- 
tion, from the age of fourteen, until now? Her absence in the morning 
he had persuaded himself might have been accidental. She did not know 
he would call; or, young as she was, and so entirely new to the world, 
might she not doubt her own powers of attraction? Perhaps she might 
have gone out expressly to avoid the painful feeling of hope delayed ? 
Such varying thoughts as these, and many more of. the same nature and 
complexion, had brought his young lordship’s mind back again into the 
most agreeable state imaginable, and when the expected equipage ar- 
rived, it found him in such high spirits, and so resolutely determined to 
make love ail dinner time, that it would have required some very harsh 
interference on the part of destiny to prevent it. But where was the 
ony he looked for in the eyes of Bertha? There they were indeed, 
those matchless eyes, neither vdleb by their own dark lashes, nor hid from 
him by any other obstruction whatever; but wide open, radiant in youth 
and joy, tempered only by that soft expression of heartfelt happiness 
which rather melts into dew than blazes into light. But alas! they were 
not turned upon him! No! they were intently fixed upon the towering 
mountain amidst whose forests she had been wandering with such deep 
delight, and at the instant the carriage stopped she had just decided in 
her own wilful young mind, that she would set out still earlier on the fol- 
lowing day than she had done on this, and devote the whole long morn- 
ing to prowling about the old ruin. Why might she not hope, by 
courage and perseverance, to discover the secret passage between the 
upper castle and the lower one ?—a passage so confidently stated to exist 
by all the volumes she had consulted on the subject and leading to that 
most mysterious spot on earth, the oubliette of the secret tribunal. 

With such thoughts working in her young head, she cared no more for 
all the young lords in creation than if they had been so 8 butterflies ; 
and when at length she condescended to accept an offered hand, and 
descend from the pleasant elevation which had given her so good a view 
of her dear Alt Schloss, this indifference looked out from her admired 
eyes with so much eloquent sincerity, that the noble young lover who 
had so recently vowed to marry her, in defiance of the whole world, be- 
came cured of his passion as suddenly as if a strong dose of Puck's dis- 
tillation from the “little purple flower” had been administered to his 
eyelids. In truth, the Lord Lynberry, though a very good-natured sort 
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of young man, was not of enema gee: rime un- 
changed. He was exceedingly inflammable—not choleric, but amatory ; 
and moreover, he was, to say truth, prodigivaily’ siiai; aiid both thine 
propensities together, made the falling in love and being adored in re- 
turn, the favourite occupation of his life. As yet this occupation had 
caused him incomparably more pleasure than pain ; nor was it very likely 
that it should soon be otherwise; for his propensity to falling in love, 
and his persuasion that he must be fallen in love with, in return, were 
so well balanced, that it was scarcely possible for either to obtain an in- 
convenient preponderance. A proof of this was most pleasantly offered 
on the present occasion. His young lordship had began the Baden- 
Baden season, by falling in love with Bertha Harrington, and by being 
fallen in love with by Maria Roberts. In most cases such an untoward 
mismatching of tender passion might have led to much vexation. | But 
the happy temperament of Lord Lynberry most fortunately prevented 
this. At the very moment that his ardent glance and animated saluta- 
tion to Miss Harrington were answered by a look so vacant and unmean- 
ing, as to leave him doubtful whether she remembered his person or 
his name, a sudden and eager moveinent brought the pretty face of 
Maria Roberts full before his eyes, and before he had quite determined 
whether to resent or deprecate the cruel indifference of Bertha, the 
uestion was settled for him, and his tender heart once more pierced 
Teoda and through, by such a glance from the expressive eyes of 
Maria, as could leave no doubt on such a mind as his, that she at least 
loved him as he deserved to be loved. 
No juggling conjuration that ever was performed could have produced 
a more sudden and complete change than did this eloquent glance. Dis- 
appointment melted before it ; new ~s were hatched as in a hot-bed, 
and his freshly enamoured young lordship sprung forward, presented his 
arm to the fluttered and flattered fair one, to whom he had determined to 
devote himself for the rest of the day, and perhaps for the rest of his 
life, and led the way into the spacious room where the table d'héte was 
repared. His selection of a partner being made, all the rest was easy. 
Mr. Roberts presented his arm to Mrs. Roberts, and led her on; Mr. 
Montgomery approached the fair Agatha with a tender smile that seemed 
to say he was her willing thrall, and they walked on together ; and then 
Mr Edward, conscious of being rather slower than he ought to be, but 
feeling perfectly sure, nevertheless, that the moment he set himself se- 
riously to the task of winning the stupid heiress, he should be sure to 
succeed, held his arm in such a position that Bertha might put hers 
through it if she chose, and not very well knowing what else to do, she 
did it ; and in this order the party marched on, till the first couple came 
to a halt, at the head of the table. 
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TRAITS OF CORSICAN AND SARDINIAN CHARACTER. 


BY GEO. BURDETT, ESQ. 


No. ILI. 


Tue chase is a favourite amusement with the Corsicans, as game is in 
abundance. When travelling in the island with a friend in 184—, a 
stag-hunt was organised for our amusement in Finmorbo, by a Corsican 
gentleman. At about ten a.m. the hunt set out, in number, sixteen 
guns and eleven horses and mules. The wild brigand-looking men with 
their long guns, the shaggy, wiry horses, the gaunt shepherd’s dogs with 
much breeding in their currishness, the type Anglaise of the stranger 
guests, combined to group a study wuts of Landseer. We trotted 
along at a round pace, the men on foot “ doubling up” behind the riders 
at the fords. 

After threading our way laboriously through a close forest of pine, fir, 
arbutus, and myrtle, we halted in its very thickest for breakfast, which 
consisted of a cold leg of mutton, bread, cheese, and wine, but no 
water, the peasants regaling themselves with bread, cheese, and wine, 
squeezed out of goat-skins into leather cups. When about a mile from 
the sea-coast, we formed a circle round a part of the forest which was 
known to harbour the red-deer, and the beater sand two couples of dogs 
began to do their duty. Iwas posted under an arbutus bush, with an 
old forester as aide-de-camp and director. He began by giving me a 
code of instructions at the very pitch of his voice. He then took a small 
looking-glass out of his game-bag, and after examining a face more 
lank and haggard than Don Guiscoles’, drew a pocket-handkerchief from 
some inscrutable hole, filthier than the apron of a dog’s-meat man, to dry 
rub his thorny moustaches withal—and thus ended the morning’s toilet. 

Whiz a bullet, and the “ morte” re-echoes! A pause. Bang! bang! 
bang! again. A pause, longer than the first—another tiraillade, and the 
day's sport is ended. 

The very first shot fired by my friend brought down a fine hart, and 
two or three amateurs immediately ran up to plant a stilletto in the 
throat of the monarch of the waste. The first stroke was hardly given 
when the unfortunate brute rose, and in three plunges bounded clear of 
his oppressors with the knife in his throat. Hence the running fire we 
had heard, which ended in the death of the stag at about twenty yards 
from the place where he first fell. 

M. L—— also shot a magnificent hart, which, with D 8, were 
the only two seen. Breaking up the quarry followed, which was ac- 
coniplished by an old forester, smiling grimly over his prey the while, 
and rubbing the noses of a couple of young dogs in the blood of the 

slain. A fine mule was brought forward to carry the slaughtered deer 
home, but she could only be made to endure her load after much shying, 
kicking, and blindfolding. Though the weight of the two harts pro- 
bably exceeded 600 Ibs., the muleteer sprang on her back to preserve the 
balance, and kept up at a good round pace with the motley crew. We 
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returned along the sea-shore, and entered M—— in triumphal pro- 
cession. 

The Corsicans are much addicted to a pastoral life, which is well suited 
to their wandering, desultory habits. M. de Marbceuf, Governor of 
Corsica before the first French revolution, was anxious to reclaim the 
Corsican shepherds from their idle lives, and make them turn their at- 
tention to agriculture. For this purpose he secretly introduced a num- 
ber of wolves into the island, in the hope that they would destroy the 
sheep. It appears, however, that the climate disagreed with them, as 
they disappeared in a short time, and were never afterwards heard of. 

Once when out with a shooting party in the island, we arrived, when 
it was quite dark, at a pesthend s hut, where we intended to pass the 
night. This humble dwelling, like all others in Corsica belonging to 
the keepers of sheep and goats, had been built by the owner himself, of 
large stones, and beams laid across, covered with earth, the latter form- 
ing a flat roof, which was, however, quite impervious to the rain. 
Chimney or windows there were none, so that the door was like the 
breach of an assaulted town, such a volume of smoke rolled forth from 
its murky opening. Our first step was to pile dry wood on the fire, 
which dated us to scan every thing about and around us. A long, 
low chest, from the depth of which several Corsican cheeses sent forth the 
most unsavoury odour, was the only piece of furniture. Two or three 
large of wood were driven into the wall, from which hung bags of 
ph vg different sizes, doing the office of tables. Some rusty stone 

ns completed the list of moveable articles, together with an iron pot 
for making brochio, and five or six pails, great and small, the latter very 
neatly made by the goatherd himself. 

We resolved ourselves into a general committee for sustaining the 
inner man, when we had spread our stores on the ground, for floor there 
was none. During all this time the goatherd and his sons sat by the 
door, as immoveable as statues, the most intense curiosity glowing in their 
dark, keen eyes. Inaction in his hut is a distinctive trait in the Cor- 
sican shepherd's character. He receives his friends and strangers hos- 
pitably, offers them bread, cheese, and, in summer, a draught of milk, 
and gives up his pelone, the only bed and bedding which he possesses, 
freely for their use ; but beyond this, he tenders them no assistance. He 
is absolute within his own walls, and any offices of a servile nature would 
tend to degrade him in the estimation of his family. 

The Corsican shepherds are a remarkably fine race of men ; in fact, if 
I were compelled to choose a type of the ancient Roman legionaries, who, 
from their graves, have dictated’the art of war to all the conquerors of 
the earth, I should seek it amongst this nomadic race. In person they 
are tall, broad-shouldered, lithe, and elastic of limb; their whole bear- 
ing, their eagle eyes, and deeply-furrowed brows, bespeak the resolute 
determination of a character constantly at war with the elements for the 
humblest means of existence. Hard as is the life of a goatherd, that of 
a shepherd is still worse. Goats return at night to the hut of their 
master, after roaming all day amongst the mountains, when, after having 
been milked, they are shut up for the night in a stone enclosure. Here 
their bleating gives notice of the _—— of the fox, upon which the 
goatherd and his dogs immediately sally forth. Sheep, on the contrary, 


are left out all night, and give no sign of the enemy by their cry when 
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makes his appearance, so that the shepherd lies down with his flock 
bm after night, wrapt in his pelone, and canopied by the magnificent 
heaven of a southern clime. 

Nurtured in these habits of endurance, the Corsican shepherds form 
the best light troops in the French army. It is a common boast in Cor- 
sica, that on the arrival of a number of soldiers at Bastia and Ajaccio, 
whose term of military service has expired, not one will be found either 
without promotion or not belonging to the compagnies d’élite, viz., the 
grenadier or light; a soldier of the centre is rarely, if ever, to be seen 
amongst them. During the imperial wars, the department gave seven- 
teen generals of division to the army, and to this day it furni in pro- 
portion to its population, three times more soldiers than any other de- 

ment of France. 

Strangers experience the greatest kindness from the Corsicans, who 
entertain them liberally at their houses—an essential service in a country 
where inns are few. As every guest’s reception is very nearly the same, 
a general description of them all will suffice. In my case a formal in- 
troduction took place, which, like that of Ulysses at the court of the 
Pheacian King, embodied every thing that related to me. A friend 
acting as master of the ceremonies for the nonce, gave a full account of 
my place of abode, my family connexions, my object in travelling through 
Corsica, my opinions on individual acquaintances, and on the manners, 
usages, virtues, and vices of the Corsicans in general. During all this, 
a ring had gathered round the stranger, on whom every eye was fixed 
with'the most devouring curiosity. 

After about half an hour’s ri oti I was shown to my room, where the 
bed was excellent—a rule without an exception in the island. As we 
travelled by easy stages, we generally arrived in time for the family din- 
ner, which was te pe five, and after the English foible for clean hands 
had-been gratified, I took my place at the board. 

The Corsican ladies were usually much alarmed at the sight of the 
stranger. I observed amongst several of these charmers an unusual 
development of bust; but amongst the upper classes of Corsican so- 
ciety, the women are always attractive, and frequently beautiful. In 
all the dishes, oil and ‘garlic supplied the place of butter, to which cus- 
tom, and a five hours’ ride, gave the zest of Ude’s casseroles. Neverthe- 
less, the most attentive hospitality amply made up for any minor dis- 
agreeables, and by the time dinner was over, a general conversation was 
established. 

In the morning, before we set off, a general examination of my effects 
took place. It was the price I paid for my reception, and I am afraid 
that in the hurry of departure I sometimes made a long face at the good- 
natured irruption which poured into my bedroom. 


I must now take leave of Corsica (for the mass of whose inha- 
bitants I feel great regard), and pass over to the opposite coast of Sar- 
dinia, which is scarcely less deserving of attention. Bomjacio, the 
nearest town to the Sardinian shore, is a fortified place of some strength, 
perched on a chalk cliff, and commanding the harbour, which is very 
narrow—in fact, not more than three hundred yards across. When seen 
from the sea, the cliffs appear like those of Dover. . Like all the other 













sea-port towns in Corsica, except Bastia, it “ rots itself at ease on Lethe's 


The padrone of a felucca, about as as @ man-of-war’s launch, 
was about to return to Sardinia, and with him I engaged for a passage 
to Sardo for fifty francs. An order had been given by the Prefect 

signed at Ajaccio. ‘To have obeyed in this matter have en- 
5 ania na loss of time, so to avoid the difficulty, 
I had recourse to various public functionaries, beginning with the Ad- 
jomt du Maire, and ending with the Sardinian Vice-consul. The latter 
at last consented to enter my servant and myself on the felueca’s books 
as sailors working their passage across! 

All obstacles having at length been smoothed, we went on board in 
force, sgavoir, Ferdinand and the three dogs, my shooting pony, the Pil- 
grim, and myself. The Pilgrim walked into the felucca as steadily as 
one of Nelson’s quartermasters, and braved without flinching, and without 
the indignity of strapped a sea and a head wind which made 
all the dogs sea-sick. The distance between Bomjacio and Lungo Sardo 
was done by us in about a couple of hours.~ 

The nuisance of the custom-house is in all countries greatest where 
their commercial prosperity and resourees are at the lowest ebb.. Sar- 
dinia is dying of inanition, and there is more trouble in the clearing out 
for one unfortunate felucca passenger at Lungo Sardo, than for the 
living freight of half-a-dozen three hundred-horse steamers in “the 
Pool.” My troubles began with gunpowder. I wore a pound of this 
useful material about my person, and my saddle-bags contained another 
pound of English diamond, the whole being, as I afterwards found out, 
contraband ; besides, I was liable to be imprisoned for carrying on shore 
any of these munitions of war in my pockets. 

As soon as we had landed, we were allowed by some oversight to walk 
up to the house of the padrone, into whose nuptial bed I. poured my 
stock of French powder, thus getting over some of my difficulties, but 
the greatest were yet behind. I then returned to the beach, and was 
searched in due form, but the rich prize was . The night was spent 
in a wretched hovel, and the next morning I repaired at eight o’clock to 
the custom-house, together with my friend, the padrone, as bottle-holder. 
In due time the delinquent flask of diamond grain made its appearance, 
and was set aside with a solemn stillness that boded the worst conse- 
quences. The search being over, and the duty on my horse, guns, &c. 
paid, I determined to make a last rally for the cherished dust. © Accord- 
ingly I addressed the receiver in a set speech, in which I condemned all 
custom-house regulations in general, and those of Sardinia in particular, 
adding, nevertheless, that the bitterness of the pill was very much dimi- 
nished by his courtesy and kindness, which was really the case. I con- 
cluded by urging the impossibility of any Englishman's coming to Sardi- 
nia, except to shoot, “and then, Signor Recevitore, how can one shoot 
without wder ?” This appeal was irresistible, as the poor re- 


dlema leah Sasi te tle-aneh: My was returned to me 
with a graceful wave of the hand, and an of a few charges refused 
with a sigh, which revealed the greatness of the sacrifice. 

The next day I agreed with a viaggante, or pack-horse carrier, to take 














Ferdinand and my baggage to Sempio, for twenty-four reals (twelve 
francs), for which sum two horses were to be forthcoming. Our friend, 
the vi te, however, with true Punic faith, brought only one to the 
capindihoming, the other was said to be knocked up and unable to 
travel. The one, which appeared at the door accoutred, had a saddle 
which bore strong marks of eastern origin, very high in the pummel and 
cantle, and with barely room forthe horseman. To this, the cloth saddle- 


bags of the country were strapped on, and, like Grimaldi’s breeches pockets _ 


swallowed up every thing that was thrown into them; one by one disap- 

peared, bag after & valise after gun-case, and barrel-case after rollers 

and cloaks, till the bloated monsters almost trailed their length on the 
d. On this foundation Ferdinand was hoisted up, but 

of leather was destined to have another pinnacle “ews ot himself. W 

had hardly left Lungo Sardo a couple of miles behind us, when the viag- 

ome jumped up on a large pad on the croup of his horse, which, 

y fourteen hands, carried this increase of weight gaily at least two- 
thirds of the journey, the whole distance being forty miles. I calculated 
that with the addition of the viaggante, the be trotted along under 
four-and-twenty stone weight. 

The bridle-track from Lungo Sardo to Sempio, for it deserves no 
other name, passes through a country of untold magnificence in point of 
scenery. At times one sweeps through forest trees, rivalling in luxuriance 
the New Forest, over the greenest turf, and along the banks of streams 
clearer than erystal, sometimes through deep woods of cork and holm 
oak; sometimes one toils up rugged peaks, and ever and anon, plains of 
immense extent are crossed, the whole a desert of the wildest beauty. 
This district formerly abounded in robbers, who had the audacity to take 
powder and balls from travellers, load their long Sardinian guns, and 
then rob the unfortunates, who thus surrendered their only means of de- 
fence. 

On our journey we met five or six travellers coming in an opposite di- 
rection; they were all mounted, and with one exception, a curate, 
Behind one man was strapped a table; behind another, two chairs; be- 
hind a third, a Jarge iron pot; all carried en croup some piece of furni- 
ture. I set them down as a marriage party going to furnish the bride- 
groom’s house. 3 

Sempio is one of the healthiest towns in Sardinia. Lying in the midst 
of vast plains, which are bounded by mountains, thrown into every va- 
riety of form, its site is lovely, but the enchantment vanishes on a nearer 
approach, as every thing that is most offensive to the sight and smell, 
really stupifies you at every corner of the streets. At the inn where I 
put up, I could only secure a joint interest in a double-bedded room with 
a Sardinian professor of law, who was enjeying his vacation at Sempio, 
his native place. This worthy legalist, in other respects a very good 
chum, was dreadful in his snoring. It sounded as though the concen- 
trated essence of fifty years’ study was proceeding from his brain thro 
his nostrils, so great was the effect produced; and worse than that, 
noise was carried on at the same time in a squeaking treble and a bass, 
that resembled the grunting of an Hyrcanian wild boar. I wish the 
worthy professor had undergone a little Winchester shoeing in his earlier 
days; it is a capital snipes seraglio sleep, as I understand that all the 
Circassians that are sold into the sultan’s harem are warranted not to 
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snore. omneeineieane eonempiion segsieniy every day at twelve 


2, 


the only time in the twenty-four hours allowed for refection by 
Signor Aruna. He told me that he had not had the é ie for forty 
years, and I think his abstinence was the secret of his health. 

The lions of Sempio are grim enough to deter travellers from sight- 
A flight of stone steps leading up to a small church near the 
of the Cavalli Leggieri was amongst the most interesting to me, 
on account of an equestrian feat connected with them: the steps are 
ve in number, and about ten inches high by eight wide. There 
horse-races in Sempio, as well as in most of the Sardish towns 

i twice a-year. At one of these meetings, a defeated rider 
was passing by the church, which is a short distance from the race- 
course; maddened at the thought of his bad fortune, and at the shouting 
of the people, who cheered his triumphant rival, he plunged his spurs 
into the flanks of his gallant horse, who at one bound cleared the whole 
flight of steps from the top to the piazza below, without injury to himself 
or his rider. Dae 

The conversation of the Sempians turned a good deal on an expedi- 
tion of light horse which had been sent, a few days before my coming, 
against the people of Argozoli, a village three days’ journey from 
Sempio. The inhabitants of Argozoli enjoy the reputation of being the 
most desperate ruffians in Sardinia; the sight of a new pair of shoes being 
a sufficient inducement to them to waylay and murder travellers. They 
have a breed of dogs, not of very large size, but of extraordinary courage 
and ferocity, which set on by their inhuman masters, attack and devour 
strangers, and the men of Argozoli are even accused of sharing these 
horrid meals. 

The women of Sempio are remarkable for their beauty, which the 
custom of the country, founded probably on the Oriental leisy of their 
ancestors, obliges them to conceal by a fold of linen reaching to the 
eyes. On festivals the Sempian women wear a scarlet bodice, with 
slashed sleeves, and filagree silver buttons; a scarlet petticoat was for- 
merly de rigueur, which of late years, however, has fallen into disuse, 
— being now the favourite hue. In the northern province of Gal- 

ivia the dress of the men is the same during summer and winter, an 
illustration of the practice of southern nations, who guard the person as 
carefully from the rays of the sun as from damp and cold. The cabo- 
dano is a loose coat with wide sleeves and a hood, which enwraps the 
outer man to the knees, shapeless as the “ pilot,” which of late years 
has been so much the fashion, and of a rough black cloth resembling that 
comfortable texture, and woven in the shepherds’ huts. Under this is a 
tight-fitting waistcoat, which is met in its descent by two pairs of trou- 
sers; the first is of coarse white linen, and reaches to the ancles; the se- 
cond is drawn over the first, but comes down only to the middle of the 
thighs—this latter is of the same stuff as the ivaledas and is made very 
full. The under trousers, when the wearer is travelling, are tucked into a 
pair of black-cloth gaiters, which, with shoes of home manufacture, com- 

the male costume in the northern provinces. The hair falls over 
the shoulders in locks more tangled and dishevelled than those of the 
King of Elves, and is generally surmounted by a black cap; while a beard, 
often the growth of a quarter of a century, reaches to the hilt of the hunt- 
ing-knife, which is worn in the cartridge-belt. In this beard-wearing 
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and beard-drawing age, amateurs should decidedly visit the Sardinian 
shores ; its inhabitants are certainly able to give a lesson to any man in 
the art of obliterating features from the map of the human face by the 
luxuriance of its crinal ornaments. 


E scomposte le chiome in sulla testa, 
Come campo di brada gia matura 
Nel cui mezzo passata e la tempesta. 


Disorder’d locks around his forehead waved 
Like a vast field of laid but ripen’d corn 
Which hath the fury of the tempest braved. 


The Sards are remarkably coarse feeders, which, added to their habits 
of personal uncleanliness, produces a long train of diseases, falsely laid to 
the charge of the intemporie. Their bread, made of flour ground in a 
handmill of the simplest construction, is generally white as snow, and 
contrasts disagreeably with the blackness of the hands which made, and 
the teeth which devour it. To this rule there are, however, exceptions. 
In some parts of Sardinia barley bread is used, while in others a sort of 
cake is baked of acorn reduced to a pulp by long boiling. This is 
kneeded in water mixed with an unctuous clay, and the paste so made is 
cut up into thin cakes, which are sprinkled with ashes to prevent their 
adhering to the table! 

There is a great consumption of meat in Sardinia. In the towns ox 
and cow beef is principally used, veal being seldom killed; in the vil- 
lages mutton, kid, and goat, is the animal food most in request. The art 
of cooking is, however, grossly neglected and misunderstood, so much so, 
that a couple of stew-pans are an essential part of a traveller's equip- 
ment. 

The Sardish gun is a most unwieldy weapon, chiefly remarkable for 
the-great length of the barrel and smallness of the bore, as the bullet 
used is seldom larger than a good-sized pea. The shape and — of the 
stock, which is generally the first object of attention amongst English 
amateurs, is the last thing thought of by the Sards. All their gun- 
stocks are extremely short and light, and invariably of the same length, 
so that in nine cases of ten the position of the shooter in the act of firing 
is forced and unnatural. The niceties of the gentle science are of 
course impracticable with such a tool,—such as snap shots in high cover, 
shots from left to right on horseback, with one hand, &c. 

The locks of these guns are mounted in the old Spanish and Italian 
fashion, that is to say, with the main spring on the outside. The worst 
feature in the armament is however the ramrod, which is merely a piece 
of thick iron wire, so very pliant that it bends with every movement of 
the hand in loading. The difficulty and loss of time resulting from the 
use of such a tool of course prevent all quick firing. Notwithstanding 
all these defects, the Sards, from long habit, are very skilful marksmen, 
considering the many obstacles they have to contend with. Some before 
taking aim bend the barrel across their knee, more or less, according to 
the distance at which their mark is placed. . a 

Till within the last few years the feudal system prevailed in Sardinia 
in all its rigour, as a necessary consequence of which, large Mbliged 
parties took place in certain fiefs, when all the lord’s vassals were oblig 
to attend. Amongst the customs then and still observed, is one which 












































rendezvous when the up of the large game takes place, is en- 
titled to a share of the Should a person, through of 
local habits, refuse his Gewcnld venenubeehicdtialliiilien the e- 
sembled sportsmen. chase of the wild boar is in some respects like 
fox-hunting in England. Vast tracts of cover are drawn by horsemen, 
who, on finding, ride with uncommon courage over the most dreadful 

d. Full of confidence in the power and sagacity of the high-bred 

which carries him, the Sardish cavalier is blind to the dangers 
which beset his path, and “goes” with a degree of spirit and energy 
worthy of the first flight at Melton. 

The style of riding, or more properly the “ seat,” is the Spanish one, 
the body being thrown very far back, the stirrups long, and the’ toes 
pointed to the ground. The “hand” is of cast iron, being, as in most 
southern countries, an instrument of torture instead of assistance to the 
animal. Broken knee’d horses are seldom if ever seen in Sardinia, but 
the excessive severity of the curb ruins the hind legs at an early age, so 
much so, that even at ten years’ old a paralysis ensues from their cruel 
oe In Corsica, where I rode over some frightfully bad passes in 
res § made some converts to the use of the snaffle, a change which [ 

impossible to introduce in Sardinia. 

Stirrups are not used by the Sards in mounting, a strong proof of the 
southern origin of the people. Such is the force of custom that they 
prefer walking three or four hundred yards till a sufficiently high stone 
or bank is found, to climbing into the saddle as we do. I am at a loss 
to assign a reason for this singular prejudice ; whether it proceeds from 
some old and deep-rooted superstition, or from a wish to avoid straining 
the girths, which, if broken, are not easily replaced in the wild districts of 
the island, is to me uncertain. Huge saddle-bags are universally strapped 
to the saddle, made of coarse striped cloth, which are put to uses never 
dreamt of by the honourable: fraternity of bagmen in England. Seven 
live sheep have been stuffed into a pair of a on which the 
butcher himself has sprung by way of rider! An excellent case for the 

ication of Mr. Martin’s act! 
e Sards excel in a feat of horsemanship which I never saw practised 
in Brew country. They throw either foot out of the stirrup, and 
their horse high up on the shoulder, in fact, close to the withers. 
is is considered a very punishing stroke for a jaded horse. 

There isa celebrated horse-race, or rather gallopade, held at Cagliari, 
which is worthy of description. This exhibition, which is called the race 
of St. Michael, from the street where it takes place, is witnessed during 
the carnival, from three to five o’clock. It di from our races inas- 
much as there is no prize, and the grand. object of all the riders is to 
arrive together at the goal. The street of St. Michael is about three- 

of a mile from the porch of the church of St. Michael, where it 
begins, to the piazza of St. Clair, where the race ends. The first half 
of this distance is a rapid descent, the last a gentle rise, but the pave- 
ment, which is very bad, of large uneven stones, and convex, is the most 
formidable obstacle to the riders. The gallopade is formed of little 
troops of masked riders, whose merit, or rather personal safety, depends 
ee 4 ab ap saddle, and the goodness of their horses. 
riders, from three to six in number, having clasped each other round 
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. 
the waist, must start at full gallop in this position, and reach the goal 
without pt. it, and without diminishing their first speed. Several 

each other, and return by other streets to the i 
point, As the people take great interest in this exciti , 
choke up the course in masses, drums are placed at different distances, 
whose roll gives notice of the start, when the spectators range themselves 
on either side, and give vent to their feelings by loud shouts. 

__. The street of St. Michael, deserted during the rest of the year, pre- 
sents at carnival time a brilliant scene, the windows and the terraces bein 
thronged with the dark-eyed women of the country, and hung wi 
tapestry. Every one feels warmly interested in the fate of the riders, 
and the difficulties which they overcome, the more so as the position of 
the spectators in the street is not without danger, which is also shared by 
the people at the windows. Sometimes the horses, in the agony of their 
struggles to keep up, hurl their shoes up to the second and even third 
stories with uncommon violence. Of course this great feat of horseman- 
ship gives rise to many accidents, which have rather increased than di- 
ssinished since the new paving of St. Michael’s-street. It is matter of 
regret that this manly amusement seems of late years stricken with the 

hy universal in Sardinia. The fine old breed of Sardish horses, 
which united the best qualities of the Spanish and Arab blood, is becom- 
ing extinct through neglect, and, as a necessary consequence, St. Mi- 
chael’s gallopade is falling into disuse, as it may readily be supposed that 
such an exercise requires a horse of immense strength and activity, with 
docility and spirit of the first order. 

Dancing is a favourite amusement of the Sards. When shooting in 
the mountains of Gallara, amongst the wild shepherds of that savage 
district, I had several opportunities of seeing the Sardish national dance, 
the Ballo Tondo. Four shepherds stand together in the centre of a hut, 
and, having drawn their hunting knives, hold them upright on their ear- 
tridge belts. One of the party then begins a chaunt on love, war, or the 
pleasures of the chase, to which the others add obligato accompaniments, 
and this extempore singing is kept up for four or five hours together. 
Round the singer, meanwhile, a circle of men and women, holding each 
other by the hand is formed, who dance to exhaustion, when their place 
is supplied by others, who do not, however, prevent the general movement 
fora moment. Although this dance appears at first sight rather easy, 
it is, nevertheless, difficult for those at have not learnt it in infancy. 
Strangers sometimes attempt it, but they are soon obliged to retire, if 
they do not wish to amuse the natives at their expense, and even cause 
the failure of the amusement, for a single dancer who does not observe 
the proper measure and cadence, disconcerts all the others. There are 
certain rules which must be strictly observed in dancing the Ballo Tondo, 
and the infraction of which often leads to bloody quarrels. ~Affianced 
persons can alone hold one another by the hand ake to palm, or with in- 
terlaid fingers. Any man who thus held a girl whom he was not dis- 
posed to marry, or another man’s wife, would run consideraple risk of 
assassination. 

The lannedda is a musical instrument peculiar to Sardinia, the use of 
which is gradually becoming extinct in the northern parts of the island. 
When I was at Terranova I rode up to a solitary hut in a mountain de- 
file, about ten miles from the town, inhabited by the last of the race of 
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minstrels who were skilled in its touch. On inquiring for this last scion 
of an honoured stock, I was told by a fine-looking man of about 

Seeneere SS geen 

im i . In t an a eigh 

old, walked into the hut, the very picture of green ; He 

ne soe as white as snow, but sto ar by af 


clear brown, and his eye still glowed with all the fire of the south. On 
my asking him to play, he a tin case from the wall, out of which he 
cs Ringe gal a me the longest of which was about 
twenty inches. is instrument is a relict of the i antiquity, 
and has survived in Sardinia all the revolutions to which the country has 
been subject from the time of the earliest Roman dominion to the pre- 
sent hour. Itis composed of two, three, and sometimes four reeds (three 
is the more common number) of unequal length and. thickness, and 
pierced with several holes, like ordinary clarionets. The musician places 
them all in his mouth, and plays on them at the sametime. The tuning 
is finished by shifting little pieces of wax with the fingers up and down 
the holes on the outside, which are hpee 4 about half an inch square, 
and considering the clumsiness of the process, it is generally soon over. 
When the instrument has three pipes, two are nearly of equal length, but 
the third, which is always placed on the outside, is considerably longer 
and thicker; it has only one hole, and gives forth a mellow bass sound 
like the drone of a bag-pipe. The other pipes execute airs of accompa- 
niment, first, second, &c. 

The sound of the lannedda falls wildly and strangely on the ear at 
first, but those who have been accustomed to the spirit-stirring thrill pro- 
duced by the bagpipe feel a long-forgotten pleasure revive in listening to 
its strain. In effect the notes of the lannedda hold an intermediate 
place between those of the bagpipe and the organ, except that in playing 
the Sardinian pipes the final sounds are less prolonged. The Sardish 
minstrels are generally victims to their efforts. In most cases they be- 
come fatigued and exhausted at an ei age. Some of them can play 
for two hours together without taking the instrument from their mouths. 
These exertions on produced changes in.the form of the lannedda in 
the southern part of the island ; a common mouth-piece, like that of the 
double flageolet has been added to all the pipes, which greatly lessens 
the fatigue of the player. There can be no doubt but that this national 
instrument is enstily similar to the tibie pares et impares of the Romans, 
with which every “ Westminster” is so well acquainted. 

A very curious ceremony takes place in some parts of Sardinia, for 
which the English language affords no name. I can only describe it as 
the public celebration of a strict union between the persons of different 
sexes, which lasts only for a year. Native writers have hurried over the 
nature of this intimacy with a prudent reserve, but from inquiries which 
1 made in the island, there can he very little doubt that these ties are any 


thing but platonic. These extraordinary~-liaisons do not occasion the 
least disagreeable feeling in families, on the contrary, they are much 


following is the best account I can give of the ceremony. Two 
persons of different sexes, and generally married, choose one another as 
gossips of St, John, the only term which conveys in the least the mean- 
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ing of the Sardish original. The arrangement is concluded two months 
Sieshend. At the end of the month of May the woman takes a large 

i af cork, bends it in the shape ofa vase flit wth earth, and sows 
it with a handful of corn of the finest quality. As the earth is watered 
carefully from time to time the corn germinates rapidly, so that at the 
end of twenty days a fine tuft is seen which 1s called “erme” or 
“ nensuri.” St. John’s day, 24th of June, the gossips take this 
vase, and in presence of a numerous train walk to a church in the neigh- 
bourhood. On their arrival one of the two throws the vase against the — 
church door, then the whole party eat a sort of omelette of herbs, and 
taking each other by the hand shout out, “Gossips of St. John!” 
Dancing concludes this extraordinary rite. In some parts the vase is or- 
namented with silk and little flags, and formerly there were placed on it 
a doll and an emblematic device made of paste, such as the Athenians 
made use of in the festivals of Mercury, but these are no longer 
allowed, by order of the clergy. At Ozieri a large fire is lighted on St. 
John’s day, round which the gossips dance, each holding the end of a 
long stick. This must be passed three times over the fire by them, after 
which the celebration of their union is completed. This custom evidently 
bears the date of the very highest antiquity; it was probably introduced 
into the island by Pheenician colonists, tg is a relic of the worship of 
Adonis, the idolatrous ceremonies incident to which were adopted by the 
ye of Judah, and formed part of the rites of Hermes Athonius at 
Athens. 








TOWN LIFE IN ITALY. 
THE VEGLIONE. 
By L. Mariorrt. 


THosE of our gentle readers who have never been in yes | can form 
no idea, and those who have, can hardly flatter themselves to have pene- 
trated half the mysteries of a Veglione. 

Veglione or Gran Veglia, according to the Italian denomination, 
means nothing but a grand rout, a public masked ball. It is a ball 
where nobody dances, a masquerade where none mask but fools. 

“There is a season in the year,” say the Mussulmen, a plain people 
who take things as they see them, “when the Franks are religiously 
bound to turn mad.” Carnival is the Rhamadan of the~Christians. 
_ madness, however, like the tarantula, is more peculiar to the climate 
of Italy. 

Comivel in the good old times lasted nearly three months, from 
Christmas to Lent. Thanks to political discontents, the improvement of 
morals, and scarcity of money, it has now been curtailed to three days, 
and even of these, the last night alone is worth mentioning. It is only 
the last Veglione, the solemnisation of burying carnival, that concen- 
trates the quintessence of all the pleasures of the season. 

The Corso at Rome, the Ridotto at Venice, and the volleys of sugar- 
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3 at Naples, areas familiar to the English as the fireworks of Vaux- 

eeie ies of Bartholomew fair. They know of carnival only 
what strikes the eye. They want the clue to the most awful secrets of 

these Eleusinian festivities. 

It is past midnight—carnival is therefore virtually dead and buried. Yet 
‘the Veglioneis hardly at its height. Pleasure would prove tasteless unless 
‘it became’sin, by encroaching on the sacredness of Lent. Ash-Wed- 
~nesday is almost dawning, wan and gray in the sky, but many hours will 

yet elapse wee kn yh than the morn 

itself, will repair to the churches in their dominos, to their brows be- 

ee with ashes, and hear the sour, croaking priest proclaim, “that 
ey are but dust, and soon doomed to mingle with the dust.” 

Bat until eight in the morning, let the surly raven scowl and anathe- 
matise to his ‘s content. It is just past midnight, we will to the 
Veglione at Parma. Naples and Rome are too large, Venice and Flo- 
rence too much spoiled by the English to answer our purpose. Proces- 
sions, horse-races, and such popular shows, are best viewed in a large me- 
tropolis; but a masked ball never thrives so well as in a small gossiping 
town. 

Enter: the stage has been joined to the pit, so as to form an immense 

ing-hall. This ducal theatre, erected by the royal munificence of 
the reigning duchess, Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Austria, Ex-empress 
of France, is wider than the Italian opera-house in London. It 1s all 
glittering with marble and gold, glaring and blazing with ten thousand 
tapers, flashing and dazzling like the palace of the sun. 

The moment you enter, you are absorbed and engulphed by the 
crowd—a mere drop in a vast ocean of life. Whoever ventures into 
this place is understood to forfeit the use of his legs, of his arms, of his 
free will. The crowd is divided into two vast currents, the one ascend- 
ing, the other descending; with the one you must ebb, with the other flow. 
It takes three or four hours for an able-bodied man to make the tour of 
the hall, borne by the tide. A steamer of four hundred horse power 
would not be able to stem it. 

If you only come here as a spectator, and if a thronged place is not too 
much to your taste, you will do well to go and take your seat by the 
side of that fair young countess, whom you see there behind a screen in 
her box on the ground-floor, almost on a level with the pit, and close 
upon the sorely- entrance. Who that same lovely countess may be, 
you shall learn by-and-by. Meanwhile, thank your stars, and make 
yourself at home with her. You need no introduction in carnival. 

The boxes, six tiers of which encompass the whole building, offer a 
secure haven from the tempest that is roaring beneath. Females of rank 
and education are understood, many dutiful daughters and wives solemnly 

ise their respective parents and consorts, never to set their foot on the 
ceed pit-boards. From those tranquil recesses, secure against all pro- 
fane intrusion, they sit like so many Madonnas in their shrines, in all the 
glory of their charms, stared syjheunb anak atvs teed eye- 


lasses, and in their turn, courtesying, coquetting, tittering, and waving 

ir fans—those telegraphic conveyers of female intelligence. Every 

- box-door is wide . Strangers never seen before, never afterwards 
to be seen, are entitled, masked or unmasked, to call. Every box is a 
~kind of diminutive drawing-room, in which every lady holds au universal 
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levée. Behind every box is a room ten feet by four, with tiny sofas, and 
i dia talile, 00 which oll the laxeries “of ‘Tection i are hos- 
pitably spread. You find there the rich spunge-cake, the nun’s own 
sweetmeats, and the more fashionable maringue, with, perhaps, a couple 
of bottles of Vino d’ Asti, a sparkling wine, far more palatable, and_not less 
racy and piquant than the choicest 
- At last, however, want of air and exercise, ennui, curiosity, the excite- 
ment of the enrapturing strains of the orchestra, and, above all, the art- 
fal insinuations of flattering cavaliers, and the irresistible force of ex- 
ample, have power to shake the determination even of the most reserved 
prade, and allow themselves to be tempted, and almost 
¢artied away by storm, but only for a few seconds, into the hall. 
Once launched into the surging eddies of that mare magnum, willing 
or unwilling, they are forced away by the stream, and their mammas are 
lucky enough if they can get them back again safe and sound, though 


a little the worse for rumpling and tumbling, by daylight. For it is a 


fact, for which I shall by no means presume to account, that ladies, 
even the most gentle and delicate, are in Italy—and if in Italy alone, let 
the crush-room testify —desperately fond of a squeeze. 

A mighty squeeze to be sure is ete: Your eyes grow dizzy and ache 
as you look down upon the swarming arena. The whole house is reel- 
ing and quaking, throbbing and panting, with the frantic joy of that 

iddy carousal. The harsh sound of thousands of voices, the shrill, 
Punch-like crowing and squeaking of the coucous ; the hideous charivari 
of mock-pipers and fiddlers, and swelling over all, the full strokes of a 
military band, with the occasional rolling and clattering of the iron- 
wheeled chariot of the Montagnes Russes ; all this comes to your ears 
blended in a wild appalling clamour resembling the roar of a hurri- 
cane. 

’ It takes some time before you can discern any particular object, or 
single out any individual sound; before you can give yourself an account 
of that overwhelming chaos of sensations. Screen your eyes from the 
glare of the tapers, and listen to your lovely neighbour, the sprightly 
countess, who will gladly undertake the office of a cicerone. She knows 
every person under any costume whatsoever. She needs not, like Asmo- 
deus, unroof the houses of the town, for the whole town—all creation, as 
the Yankeys phrase it—is here; but she will lift up, at your request, 
the sash of Momus’s window, and lay bare not only every face, but 
every mind and heart before your eyes. Masks—both occasional and 
every-day masks—drop from every face as if 7 i magical spell, wher- 
ever she directs the point of her.little finger. She will not merely tell 
“be who is here; but how, and wherefore, and in pursuit of what game 

e is here. — | te 

Do not expect she will condescend to call your attention to 
mere materia! objects. You must see these for yourself; fancies and 
costumes have no interest in her eyes. She leaves the outside to the 
Sear? of vulgar critics, and only busies herself with the invisible 
world. 

I have already said that none but fools come here masked. Thank 
Heaven, however, as you see, the number of fools is pretty considerable. 
Every third person wears a wax, a pasteboard, or an iron-wire face; 
others, only some preposterous nose, or a huge pair of spectacles, so as to 
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a an isguising themselves; others again, preserve 
to 


their i j screening their features under the shade of hoods, or 
cow en ee the folds of their flowing attire. 

Men of all colours are here, of all nations, of all ages. The memorials 

of the past, ancient, medieval, and modern history; mythology, chivalry, 

and Christian demonology; the drama, the ballet, mo opera ; 

the whole range of literature and art are ransacked to furnish forth sub- 


jects for a hundred groups in that motley assembly. 


More the pity for you if you are easily to be shocked by anachronisms, 
or by incongruity of manners, habits, or fashions. It is here wisdom to 
be no wiser than your neighbour; men at a masquerade vie with each 
other in absurdity, with just as much zest and earnestness, but with more 
unpretending candour and naiveté than they do in the world. 

or the rest, these historical show-groups, these glittering tableaur 
vivants, these mock heroes, kings and paladins, these knights of the 
Round Table, these paynim caricatures of Saladin or Malek Adel, be- 
long to the lowest.rank, to the less enterprising or ambitious style of 
ers. They are mere figures in this busy on spirited drama. Woe 
to the mask who aims no higher than to attract the eye. We have been 
surfeited with this display of tawdry finery, of tinsel and paste diamonds, 
for these many years; we have grown too rational to put up with a 
mere puppet-show. Away with these paltry plagiarists of the inventions 
of their betters, they are the mere sabdioni, the shabby snips and snobs 
of the féte. 

The time has long since gone by, when a plump baroness would 
ap in her no-costume of Andromeda, for the mere purpose of 
making a display of her well-rounded shoulders ; or when a model lieu- 
tenant would squeeze his iimbs into a tight mail, to show the well-turned 
calf of his leg to the best advantage. The wisdom of the age has out- 
grown such gross and primitive exhibitions. Acquired tastes have in- 
verted the natural instincts of mankind; you must captivate the senses by 
addressing the understanding. 

More of our attention might therefore be pleasurably turned upon 
what are called, Maschere di Carattere, speaking or acting masks. 
Some of them have an Italian, they almost flatter themselves, an Euro- 
pean reputation. That surgeon is inimitable in the Harlequin ; that 
woollen-draper shines in the Pantaloon ; yonder bookseller amazes you 
as a Dottoraccio, or Dottor Balanzoni, the pettifogger, and quack-doc- 
tor. There are also Brighellas, Tartaglias, Rogantinos, and Mene- 
ghinos, without number; the far-famed provincial buffoons in the an- 
cient national comedy; amongst others, the Parmesan clown, the Dise- 
vido, or the insipid fool; and no one could believe how much wit the 
acting of that very silly part does require. — 

Most of those consummate actors have been trained in private thea- 
tricals; you may have here a specimen of all the dialects in the peninsula; 
besides maimed French, broken English, murdered German, dog-Latin, 
and Greek—a Babel of all languages, dead or living. Each of these 
—— has his little knot of gaping auditors; noisy, fretful, ever- 

uctuating. Mimicry and satire are at the bottom of all their success. 
Some deliver their ready jokes extempore; some recite elaborate squibs 
and pasquinades. No topic is too arduous or dangerous; no theme too 
sacred for their daring lampoons, Church and state themselves are not 
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beyond the reach of the shafts of their ridicule. A poor, fettered race, 
they make up by one night of unbridled licentiousness for a whole year of 
sullen and silent submission. 

Each of them is ready to enter into discussions with any of his 
hearers, or even single-handed against the whole audience. Sometimes, 
also, two or more of the most notorious wrestlers are accidentally or de- 
signedly brought face to face, and then indeed high rises the strife, and 
close comes the tug of war. Sharp jeers and jibes, and rattling retorts 
fly about like sparks from an electric battery ; dense and stormy the 
sympathising ring of aap ar spectators throng _— the goaded com- 
batants ; and loud peals the rey ee and keen and shrill ring the hisses 
as one or the other of the champions, at a loss for a timely repartee, 
skulks brow-beaten and crest-fallen from the battle-field. 

Even these comic characters, however, too often mere retailers of stale 
fun and obsolete trivialities, have, in our enlightened age, become com- 
monplace enough. Almost utterly banished from the stage, Goldoni’s 
masks are hardly any longer endurable on the pit boards. Personages ‘ 
from the opera have supplanted the heroes of the old comedy. F igaro 
and Leporello have superseded Harlequin and Stenterello. Don Juan 
in his silk shorts and pumps, and strumming his gittern, prowls about 
seeking whom he may devour. Tartuffe and Don Pilone, the personifi- 
cation of Loyola’s feitiaalngs steal noiselessly from group to group, 
wrapped in their shroudlike cloaks, and shaded by broad-slouched hats, 
like bats and owls flapping their wings, and shrinking from the broad 
glare of this noonlike midnight. Don Magnifico, the powerful Lord of 
Montefiascone, is hospitably uncorking the bottles of his famous Es¢. - 
Est. Est, wine for the gratification of the amateurs; and Dulcamara, 
the great pheenix of quacks, is selling off his Elisir d'amore, anxious to 
get rid of his stock, ere Lent may come to put a stop to his commerce for 
@ season. 

Other characters from every-day life crowd the scene in still greater 
numbers. Runaway nuns and beguines, fluttering like unfledged birds 
fallen from off their native branch, take from under the deep folds of 
their stiff veils a peep at this wicked world, which looked so dazzling fair, 
viewed from behind the green blinds of their enshrined prisons. Gar- 
deners and flower-girls force their roses under their customers’ noses, ‘ 
sweet flowers to look upon, but deuced prickly to pluck. All trades and 
callings have here their followers. The grand rout is likewise a grand 
fancy fair. Every one has something to sell ; none a farthing where- 
with to buy. There is but a ‘alveunt bartering and bandying of more 
or less happy jokes, of more or less pungent remarks. Impertinence in 
speech and impertinence in writing. Saucy letters, and cards, and 
billets-doux, and epigrams conveyed in bonbons ; everywhere the sting 
under the honey, the snake lurking amidst lilies and violets. 

It is here, as everywhere, all the world a stage. Each person 
chooses his part, and acts it to the best of his abilities—and here as in 
the world, prominent above all characters, meddling in all transactions, 
omnipresent, omniscient, and all but omnipotent—the Devil plays the 
Protagonist. 

Black devils, red devils and blue, with flaming eyes, and horns, and 
frizzled hair, and upreared forked tails; devils in a thousand shapes, 
baffling description ; brandishing their cat-o’-nine-tails with huge 





































— in jer rn apt to abuse. 

‘or be it understood, once inv with a part, you are not allowed to 
lay it aside for one moment. Sybils and gipsies, wizards and sooth- 
sayers, all, in short, who deal in fatidical lore (and of these, as you may 
see, the number is legion—and in that réle no one was ever more at 
home than your fair neighbour, the lively countess, when she deigned to 
curtain her wit—hide it she could not—behind a mask), all dealers in 
prophecy, I was saying, must have an answer ready for every per that 


chooses to test their divinatory abilities ; and though nothing well 
be easier than to settle the future to every man’s satisfaction, it is not 
always — icable to get rid of the more stubborn past and pre- 
sent; and he who ventures on a fortuné-teller’s speculation without a tho- 
knowledge of every cireumstance of every person present, whether 
or unmasked, will soon be compelled to shut up shop, and plead 
ao for the night, unless he can ward off the importunity by a 
ready pleasantry, which may dumfound his harassing questioner, and 
turn the laugh against him. 
All these maskers, however, belong to that benighted class who are 
still dull-witted enough to see an object in the mask itself, who do all in 


- their power to court public attention, and strain every nerve to exhibit in 


a place in which, after all, hardly any one comes to be a mere spectator. 
But the really wise only consider the mask as a means, They cover 
their face only to avoid observation. Incognito is for them the semmum 
bonum of a great masked ball. No domino can be too plain, no bautta 
too ronthacli. soe no coucou too long, and wide, and loose to hide their 
person. Their costume should be the ring of Angelica, enabling them 
to move invisible through the crowd of their most familiar acquaintance, 
allowing them to track their object, and follow up their intrigue with 
the most perfect impunity. 

Even on this point they are often disappointed. There are eyes on 
these boards could peer through the waterproof and air-tight pores of a 
mackintosh ; old stagers who know by heart every nod of your head, 
the least perceptible trick in your gait, gesture, and bearing. The mo- 
ment you step into the hall you'll hear your name whispered behind you, 
either broadly or under some pun, anagram, or any other knavish allu- 
sion; and this when you fancied that your brown coucou exhibited 
nothing but a shapeless sack, eclipsing your figuregrom the crown of 
your head to the sole of your foot; » A, you flattered yourself you 
could flirt with, and pinch and rumple that black-eyed milliner to 

heart’s content, and your wife be never the wiser. All this, in 
short, when you thought that for one night at least you had disappeared 
from the face of the world, and were responsible for your deeds to your- 
self alone, being alone conscious of your own identity. 

Of those mischief-makers and Marplots, known under the name of 
mask-seers, or unmaskers, the hall has a more than sufficient number. 
It is superfluous to say, that such as these never appear under any but 
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_ their every-day costume, unless some practical joke, some rich. as. 
term it, requires the aid &.dteameaaene The chee of 
their assiduous endeavours is to leave nobody at peace. As soon as they 
desery you as you force your way through the entrance, they set them- 
selves at your They stick a large bill with your name, surname, 
and penne on me skirts rit your domino. Under pretext of shaking 
hands, uck off your fair partner’s gloves, to j by the colour 
of the ie cchether = be a seamstress = a i hh at finally, if 
ypear to put up with their insolence, they cut off your mask-strings 
fom hind, or wrench your pasteboard nose off your face; and if you 
show some pluck, and appear ready to resent the affront, they crowd to- 
gether to each other's rescue—they cry out, “ Dagli l'onda,” and make 
an irresistible rush upon you. : 
This rascally system of “raising the wave,” so common and frequent 
a,source of disturbance in this place, will be readily explained. In this 
oceanlike crowd, where every one moves rather on other people’s 
shoulders than on his own limbs; where every one swings and wavers as 
he is borne by the tide, every impulse from the combined efforts of a few 
broad-chested individuals, is easily communicated from one end to the 
other of the hall. These rousers of the swell, these Neptunes of a, 
stormy sea, so long as they push and plunge heartily together, can there- 
fore direct its billows in any direction, poss against any object they please. 
ights in armour, turbaned Saracens, and sceptred monarchs, seem to 
be the main object of their ruthless animosity. The moment any of 
these ill-fated heroes is seen strutting pompously through the hall (some 
of them are hardly allowed to have a peep at it), the gentlemen of the 
swell-mob take him in amongst them. ‘Ecco il sabbione! Dagli 
Tonda!” “Here is the guy ; a wave upon him!” The sound of these 
redoubted words spreads dismay and confusion throughout the tumultuous 
assembly, There ensues a mighty trampling and scampering, a rumbling 
and tumbling, or noise as if of earthquakes and avalanches ; a swearing 
of men and screaming of women. Sober couples are forced asunder, 
happy groups dispersed, amazed, bewildered, and hopelessly severed for 
the night. Fringes and flounces, lace, veils, feathers and flowers, and 
caps and hoods, and shawls and mantles, tattered to ribbons, fly about 
like the sand of the desert before the tornado—and through the midst 
of that awful mélée (for your raisers of the storm never lose sight of 
their victim), only one luckless individual is seen to emerge, the centre, 
the object, the innocent cause of all the uproar, sailing alone before 
wind and wave, rolling and whirling blindly and helplessly like a to 
under the lash of an active urchin ; sete panting, bruised ; and sti 
vowing vengeance, and still laying hold of all objects, animate or inani- 
mate, within his reach, to steady himself, -to stand his ground, to.repel 
his inexorable as well as invisible persecutors. 
_— in vain! In vain will he draw his wooden scimitar or nak gg 8 
ne atagan (ed tools are not, happily, suffered to enter . 
vain will he Ng a battering ae with his heavy helmeted head 
against the fat sides of an innocent Zenobia or Cleopatra, who roars 
under the violence of his onset. In vain will even the Signor Commis- 
sario and four of his armed myrmidons—grotesque enough in their dress 
and appearance to be mistaken for the most ludicrous masks—step for- 
ward to the rescue of the much-wronged wight, remonstrate, urge the 
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iveness of the individual, the ticket he has paid for, the equality 
of every man’s rights to his money’s worth of enjoyment. In vain— 
Down with the guy, and down with his abettors and partisans. The 
law has no power on Ash Wednesday eve. Down the steps they tumble 
masks, and commissary, on their head, on their heels, in a 
shapeless mass of knees, shoulders, and elbows, broad-swords, cocked- 


hn and top-boots, struggling and writhing like snakes in a conjuror’s 
et. 


Of these tumultuous episodes breaking in upon the more peaceful festi- 
vities of the evening, every Veglione has generally seven or eight. Not 
that a certain degree of undulation may not perceptible in the 
thronged assembly throughout the night, for the plotters of mischief 
cannot be said to be ever at rest. But it is rare that they congregate in 
sufficient numbers, rarer still that they light upon a worthy subject, or 
that they meet with sufficient resistance to change a gentle agitation into 
a stormy commotion. Every one here present is more or less prepared 
for similar vicissitudes. On the first hollow murmur of an approaching 
hurricane the smaller and more frail craft make for the nearest haven. 
The gentlest and loveliest find shelter in some of the friendly pit boxes ; 
others again, less fortunate, weather the storm as they best. can, and 
when calm is at length restored, the scattered survivors may be seen ga- 
thering together and congratulating each other on their escape, smooth- 
ing and shaking their rumpled garments, refitting and re-rigging them- 
selves, chatting and laughing as if nothing had been the matter. 

It is perhaps not unworthy of remark, that the chief actors in these 
wanton disturbances, the Luruses and Notuses of these raging billows, 
are men belonging not unfrequently by birth, by wealth and talents, to 
the highest ranks. The very Lolus of that restless brotherhood, Count 
Antini, is a wit and wag whose company is solicited in the very best 
circles. You may see him in that corner, with his hands in his pockets, 
with lolling tongue, looking on the restless groups around, vith a sly 
though apparently a dreamy eye, plotting Heaven knows what new mis- 
chievous scheme. He is young, as you see, and notwithstanding a cer- 
tain sallowness and flabbiness of his cheeks, remarkably handsome. He 
has but lately left the university, where he was the terror of censors, 
proctors, and es. He has wrenched off more house-knockers, and 
pulled off more bell-handles than would furnish a whitesmith’s shop of 
moderate pretensions. Call upon him and he will show you to his little 
arsenal, as he calls it, where he treasures up flower-pots, door-signs, 
benches, barber-poles, and other booty captured in a fair war during his 
nocturnal perlustrations of the town. In daytime he studies, eats, 
shaves, courts the ladies, and smokes. Thenight is dedicated to the ex- 
citing task of plaguing his neighbours. Who happier than he, now that 
carnival has here congregated nearly all his neighbours under one roof, 
as if for his especial gratification? Who can reckon how many Vene- 
tian magnificoes he has unwigged, how many Arcadian shepherdesses 
unsandalled, how many Ursuline nuns unhooded ? Who can tell what a 
variety of odds and ends of masquerading articles will be brought to swell 
the list of his peregrine collection ? 

Among the first hapless beings he chose to make game of this evening 
was his new uaintance and guest, an English traveller, whom he 
picked up at the Hétel de la Poste, and secured as a companion for the 
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evening, to have a laugh with or at him, as the case might turn out. 
John Round-o'-beef, Esq., as he fondly styles himself, or Milord Runebif, 
as valets de place affect to christen him abroad, is the son of a worthy 
butcher of Smithfield, living now in grand style on the income of what 
he calls his ancestral estates. He boasts of having invariably enjoyed 
the best of all the delicacies produced by the various countries he 
visited. A more curious traveller about German sausages, Gruyére 
cheese, Louvain beer, and Vienna sweetmeats, never before crossed the 
channel. An Irish fortune-hunter he met at the table d’héte at Baden- 
Baden assured him no country could rival Italy for its nectarines and 
princesses. Both rich and fragrant, soft and melting, high-flavoured 
and juicy; both equally to be had on reasonable terms. With such in- 
ducements, no one can doubt, to Italy our traveller repaired. He feasted 
on apricots, plums, figs, and peaches, till he was laid down with a raging 
cholera. Nothing daunted by this severe admonition, he had no sooner 
recovered than he set out across the Po in quest of princesses. Embold- 
ened by the easy manners of the Parmesan nobleman, and by a few 
flasks of choice wine of Torrechiara, Milord Runebif made no scruple of 
acquainting him with the strange nature of his ambitious errand. Count 
Antini listened to him with the brazen composure of an Italian, nodded 
his head approvingly, shook him heartily by the hand, and said, “ Milord, 
I'll help you to a princess.” 

Having given a few orders to his trusty valet, the count and the lord 
repaired arm-in-arm to the Veglione. They had not proceeded many 
yards on the first tour round the hall, when they were jostled by two 
masks in the costumes of Jupiter and Juno. The thundering god him- 
self looked shabby and common-place enough, but the dazzling whiteness 
and freshness of arms and shoulders of his soror et conjux, bespoke reve- 
rence and admiration at the very first glance. 

** As I live,” quoth Antini, in a whisper to his friend, “here is the 
Princess Spasimi and her Cicisbeo !” 

“’Pon my honour,” exclaimed milord, ‘a fine woman! How the 
deuce can you make her out with that painted wax on her face ?” 

“ Woe to us, my good friend,” said the count, “if a little paint were 
to rob us of our fair friends.” 

“You do not mean to say that your ladies of rank ever venture in 
this dreadful hubbub.” 

“Do they not ?—does not our reigning duchess, Maria Louisa—or 
rather did she not before she took to her Marquis of Bombel and 
the Jesuits—did she not condescend to grace the Veglione with her 
royal presence? and did I not with this very thumb and finger pinch her 
imperial Austrian arm, when she appeared under the costume of a 
flower-girl, notwithstanding the nods and frowns of her one-eyed -lover 
oi husband, Count Neipperg, .who preceded her to warn us of our 

ger.” | 

“ But this Princess Spasimi,” insisted milord, still hampering on his 
favourite subject, “she is not of the blood royal I warrant.” 

“ Not exactly,” replied his companion ; “she is of a very ancient no- 
bility though : you may see her armorial bearings on the threshold of 
her mansion: a staff or pole gules and azure on a field argent. Motto: 
‘Cielo ai miei lunghi Spasimi.’” 

“ But her companion ?” 
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“Oh, her companion isan old maréchal of the empire, a hero, if you 
believe Napoleon's bulletins; a fire-eater, a duellist, a wholesale carver 
and slasher; a very butcher, milord.” 


‘* Youamaze me, count. I should have thought, however, that under 
a mask ” 

“I may have made a qui pro quo ;—see if I mistake then. See if I 
do not make the princess start and smart with two words,” saying 
which the mask-seer stooped towards the lady, and with a courtly air, 
“ Bella Mascherina,” he said, “will you not receive us among the 
crowd of your i?” . 

The effect was electrical. The proud goddess turned sharply round, 
and disengaging her arm from her strapping cavalier, laid her hand 
forcibly on the count’s. wrist. 

« on you are, you ruffian, are you? You have found me out, have 
you? So much the worse for you. I was just beginning to get tired of 
this dolt of a marshal. Now then you are booked and bound to me. 
You play no more tricks for the night.” 

“Delighted to be your captive, fair lady,” rejoined the count ; “but 
first allow me to introduce to your favour my friend, Milord Runebif, the 
distinguished traveller.” 

The ‘princess turned up her nose and stared at the Englishman half 
disdainfully. 

“Where have you picked up that red-haired monster?” she in- 
quired, in an audible whisper, after a slight acknowledgment of the tra- 
veller’s bow. 

This cavalier reception irritated without daunting the enterprising 
spirit of our gallant princess-hunter. He pushed himself close to the 

roud beauty the more ardently the more plainly she affected to spurn 
fink Luckily a sudden alarm and general rush being made towards an 
opposite end of the hall, the count, who longed to find himself in his 
own element, suddenly released himself from his precious burden, and, 
— - few hurried words of apology, resigned it to his Smithfieldian 

The repulsive manners of the princess towards her new acquaintance 
considerably softened when she saw herself left to his sole protection. 
She laid her white-gloved hand on his arm, and even suffered him to 
press it tenderly gachis waistcoat. The conversation which ensued be- 
tween an uncouth cockney, who had gone no farther in his rudiments of 
Italian than the first of Perrin’s dialogues, and a lisping coquette, who 
glided through and clipped the syllables of her dialect with a volubility 
which would amaze the very monkeys, is more easily conceived than de- 
scribed. After a few minutes, however, the lady, exhausted by fatigue, 
led the way towards one of the side-doors, and surrendered to the pressing 
solicitations of the assiduous Briton, who politely suggested the expedi- 
ae of stepping into the refreshment-room, 

pine-apple ice and two maringues proved a sufficient inducement 
for the lady to display her charms to gaze of her astounded. ad- 
mirer, Her countenance, now flushed by heat and exertion, as well as 
i. nana iin. nena, to Milord Runebif a 
pattern of matchless feminine loveliness. same gorgeous complexion 
which fitted her so well for the part of the “ white-armed goddess,” was 
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even, fairer and richer and more glowing on her cheek and brow. But 
the greatest ornament of a face which seemed indeed intended as a model 
for a Grecian statue, was a profusion of rich brown hair, which, as she re- 
moved her head-gear together with the mask, she suffered to fall in wan- 
ton profusion on her shoulders. 

Poor —, gions oe maaan 

The pine-apple and maringues had disappeared before the Amphitrion 
recovered from his first trance of gy 6 were soon falleped by 
more ices of every colour and flavour, and by all the dainty messes Italian 

i can contrive. Ices and sweetmeats seemed finally to pall 
on her taste. Then came the turn for maraschino and biscuits, she next 
called for coffee, cream, toast and butter, and, by the strangest inversion 
of all gastronomic orders, she wound up by sallad, broiled fowls, and a 
bottle of champagne. 

Fairly overcome after such an awful exhibition, the mother of the gods 
laid herself back on her sofa, luxuriating in a most bewitching attitude. 
Then or never was the time for the excited princess-fancier to urge his 
suit. He sat down by her side, he seized her hand, he sobbed, he scolded, 
he goers. till he obtained a gracious permission to attend the grand lady 
to e. 

With fluttering heart and faultering tread the happy Runebif issued 
with his fair prize into the frosty streets. Dreading lest her mantilla 
and muff should prove but a poor shelter against the gusts of the wintry 
gale, he w er in the ample folds of his cloak, heedless of the cold 
which would be the inevitable result of hi»imprudence. Away, away, 
through street and square, and court and alley, the indefatigable prin- 
cess led the way. Away in the dark, by silent dwellings and gloomy 
convents and half open churches, till the little town of Parma seemed 
to_expand into a gigantic metropolis. They had walked for hours, and 

_the bewildered Briton began to look upon himself as the victim of some 
me spell, when they emerged into an open space with flaring torches, 
and beleaguered by a noisy crowd, 

Lord Runebif rubbed his eyes. 

“Ts it ?—can it be?—it is indeed the Veglione !—it is the theatre 

int? : 

No time however was left him to ascertain the astonishing fact, for 
his fair companion in a paroxysm of sudden terror forced herself from 
his sheltering embrace, screaming with all her might, “The marshal! 
Saints in heaven ! I am dead! The marshal!” 

Saying this she stooped to the ground, and hurriedly tucking % her 
petticoats, exhibited a pair of long trousered legs, and took to her heels 
with a nimbleness ok nals of which milord had never seen an in- 
stance before. i . | 

And lo and behold! at the same instant the strapping marshal, or ” 
Jupiter, the former companion of the princess, rushes forth from the 
crowd, and collaring the puzzled cockney, gives him so hearty a shake that. 
it raised him several inches from the ground. 

“TI have you! I hold you, milordino,” (the Italian for a fop), “now 
Pll show you how to meddle with masks you know nothing about.” 

“ Sir, sir!” faltered milord, “I am not aware what claims you may 
have on the lady.” 

“ The lady!—the devil! I tell you, sir, you have no business to in- 
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terfere with ’prentices, and keep them from their duty. There, it will 
soon be daylight, and Ash-Wednesday morning too. Who is to open 
the shop, I wonder, and set wigs and blocks to rights against the crowd 
of a who flock in for their weekly shave. Just answer me that, 


will ”" 

« T—I really don’t understand you.” 

“You do not, of course, but ril make you, see if I don’t. There! 
where is the boy? Hang the boy, where is Giannetto?” What will 
the worthy Garofolino, his master and principal say ? And who is an- 
swerable for his conduct but me—but me, Antonio Rompicollo, foreman 
in the grand butcher-stall in the Ghiara, who promised to bring the boy 
home and to bed before one ; but no, the young rascal must go galli- 
vanting about with dandies, muscadins, and boobies like you? Now then, 
what would you have with him, I should like to know—you mistook 
laddie for lassie, did you? Ha! ha! ha! I'll bet now you took the 
barber’s ’prentice for one of your frolicksome wenches.” 

With this the fellow broke out in a roar of laughter, in which he was 
soon joined by Count Antini and @# crowd of his companions who had been 
witnesses to the scene. Lord Runebif looked foolish at first ; then shame 
and anger were roused in his breast. All he had ever heard or read 
about fealian stilettoes and sword-canes was for the moment forgotten ; 
he sprang forward and closed with his burly antagonist. 

The battle—it was but fair play between a butcher’s son and a 
butcher’s foreman—was not suffered to last two seconds. The spectators 
tore the wrestlers asunder, ‘the count and his friends persuaded the 
Briton that similar contretemps were matters of course in carnival, and 
that he was perhaps the hundredth man who had in the same manner 
fallen a victim to the blooming charms of the barber’s apprentice. 

Peace being thus restored, and Jupiter dismissed with a few lire, the 
placable milord was led back to the hall. 

Antini, strongly suspected as he was of being at the bottom of the 
roguish trick which had just been played him, had, however, little difficulty 
in removing all unfavourable impressions by offering to introduce him to 
a real lady of rank ; and leading the way behind the pit-boxes, ushered 
him into the one belonging to the gay and amiable countess, whom the 
reader has already repeatedly heard mentioned, but with whom he is now 
invited to make a close acquaintance. 

Countess Orazia Paulucci was a young widow. She had been mar- 
ried by her parents to an old Austrian field-officer, who, after a few 
months’ wedlock, had left her the only heiress of his name and fortune. 
For the last three years the young relict (now hardly in her twenty-first 
year) had in vain been solicited to name-his successor. Nothing appa- 
rently more smooth and plain, nothing in reality more deep and unfa- 
thomable than the ial and heart of Orazia Paulucci. She hardly 
denied her house, her table, her opera-box, to any man living. Her 
levées and genial suppers were the quintessence of all that could be re- 
fined and delectable. Her drawing-room was the rendezvous of the 
élite of the place, and of its foreign visiters. But she granted her con- 
fidence, or even her esteem, to none. She had a host of acquaintances, 
but not one intimate. Some one amongst the number of her assiduous 
Se ae seemed for a time to have arrested her attention. For a 
fortnight she would treat him with marked distinction ; but all at once 
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she ce him disenchanted, she recoiled from him in utter disgust, 
- and suffered him to fall back among the crowd. The fact is, there was 

something. of Diogenes’ humour in the countess’s disposition. She was 
looking for a man, and she met but with selfish, vapid, frivolous creatures. 
For one moment her fancy might be captivated by a deceiving exterior; 
but she raised the lid, and immediately shrunk back from the noisome 
contents of the whitewashed sepulchre. 

These misanthropic feelings were, however, her own secret. No wo- 
man could be more popular at home and abroad ; none more complacent 
and sociable. Except for a few sallies of the keenest irony—and that so 
covered as to escape the less observant part of her attendants—nothing 
revealed in her an exception from the generality of those brilliant ladies 
of fashion, who seem exclusively to live by, as they are the life of, the 

t world. A female Machiavel, the countess sought the intercourse 
of her fellow-beings, and delighted in sounding men’s hearts, though she 
derived nothing from her researches but fresh arguments to confirm her 
in the sovereign contempt in which she held the whole race. 

From these all-sweeping, uncharitable conclusions, exception was made 
only in favour of one being—but he was far away, and she had only 
known him for a short time before her marriage, in the prime of her 
inexperienced youth, and had, therefore, perhaps, only imperfectly fa- 
thomed him. She had been acquainted with him only in moments of 

neral excitement during the ephemeral insurrection of. central Italy in 
1831. During those short, and to all the rest of the world, unimportant 
troubles, young Rinaldo Malaspina had shown himself earnest, disin- 
terested, and daring. He had always been foremost in the most decisive 
measures. He had displayed the eloquence of the heart in many a 
patriotic harangue. He had given proofs of personal valour in one 
of the short but not bloodless encounters with the Austrians. He had 
done his utmost not to survive the downfal of his country’s hopes. 
Young, and full of transcendental ideas, he was the type for a hero of 
romance. He became the ideal of Orazia’s ardent imagination; and 
what mere mortal could stand the test of that crude, juvenile impres- 
sion ? 

Married to an officer in the Austrian service though an Italian by 
birth ; introduced to court, singled out by the Duchess Maria Louisa as 
one of her favourites ; the countess’s patriotic feelings had been, to all 
appearance, smothered in the bud. Never was there a more power- 
ful dissembler. She entertained the whole staff of the Austrian garrison 
with the most charming courtesy ; she propitiated the men in power by 
every attention consistent with the dignity of her sex and rank. She 
was looked upon as the staunchest’abettor of government ; and, all the 
‘ while, she offered up prayers for their overthrow and confusion ; and her 
= seaged for the young patriot, now far away in the land of 

exile. 

Nothing, indeed, had happened to lower her idol in her estimation. 
Malaspina had seldom been heard of. Her secret wishes had followed 
him in his ramblings abroad. Her ardent hopes unweariedly pictured 
him as busy in a hundred schemes for the restoration of his country’s 
destinies. Her partiality well nigh seemed to endow him with por yd as 
well as with omnipotence. There was no achievement she could fancy 
too arduous or too daring for him, Vague reports conspired to give 
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ight to her most sanguine conjectures. Malaspina, after having fought 
brilliant valour in abind: es Matern ts have taken an ive set 
the leader of some of the bands who attempted an ill-directed attack 
Savoy in 1833. He had been since that time met in several parts of 
country under different disguises. The King of Sardinia and the 
of had laid a reward on his head. Orazia’s very alarms 
for his safety added new strength to her enthusiastic interest for him. 
One day she dreamed of him as led to the scaffold ; another, she thought 
of him as of another John of Procida, layi § deop mines from one end of . 
sd country to the other, to destroy all the forces of Austria at one 

Such was the woman who now, with a slight but kind nod of recep- 
tion, motioned Lord Runebif to a vacant seat by‘her side, whilst che 
suffered Count Antini to press and kiss her hand, according to the most 
approved, —_ sealers old-fashioned, style of Italian gallantry. 
The entrance of these new guests into the box (for whom some of the 

revious occupants hastened to make room), diverted but for a moment 
Aad attention from the thronged hall into which her eyes wandered, evi- 
dently in pursuit of some object. 

say, Antini,” she said, rattling away with a silver voice, and a 
laugh which seemed to come from a heart perfectly at ease; and entirely 
engrossed by the scene before her. ‘Do you see that portly gentle- 
man in a Pulcinella’s costume sitting on yonder bench, with that slight, 
tiny Columbine. sidling and fondling at his side ? Of course you know 
them? No! I thought you had eyes in your head as well as myself. 
Why, who else should it be but the Consigliere Baggei and his fair 
Morosina? I know the little minx from the trick ‘she has of sitting 
bolt upright with one of her feet peeping out of her robe to display the 
exquisite neatness of its dimensions—vanity of vanities ! 

-“ And,” continued the countess, with her opera-glass always pointing 
in the same direction, “can you descry that shapeless mass of clothes in- 
tended to represent Ariosto’s Gabrina? Well, my friend, that is no 
other than Mother Cipriani, snoring as fast as if this hall were the cave 
of the seven sleepers. 

“Poor good dame! I have watched her ever since she made her entrance 
here. Some naughty youngster who waited for a good opportunity, 
must have put it into her head that the Veglione is the very best market 
in which to dispose of her black-eyed Susanna to the best advantage. 
Soon after midnight in came mother and daughter arm-in-arm, fast linked 
to each other. Where is the girl now ? , where indeed ? Some of 
your precious friends, count, I dare say, might best answer the question. 

“Mother Goose meanwhile has been waddling about, cackling for her 
stray galing. She has been knocked about till she is fairly overcome. 
Now she sat down in despair, and weariness got the better of ‘he Sorrows. 
There #t her rest ! 

“Rest! No, poorthing! There is no rest for her here below. Do 

u see, Count Antini, your fellow mischief-maker, Ferretti, has singled 
"ee out. What is he doing to the poor weary body? Tickling her ? 
Pulling off her sham golden ringlets? No! as I live! he has stuck 
wafers on her mask’s eyes. Now he shouts in her ear. Up she starts 
—she gro about — staggers. You hear her screams: ‘O, 
gracious! I am blind! I am blind! O, good gracious !’” 


& 4. 
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With this the lovely lady indulged in a long fit of irresistible laughter. 
After she had, to some extent, recovered, she turned her attention to the 
other side of the hall. 

« Was there ever such a place as a Veglione? A little world in mi- 
niature ! We cover our faces to lay our hearts bare. And how many 
intrigues ; how many interests at wakes ; how many vows, and promises, 
and oaths! Ah, well-a-day! 


Amor di carnevale non passa la quaresima. 


“ Well now, who are those? Oh, the monster! Did you ever see 

such a stupid wretch as that same Ignazio Fainardi? Do you not re- 

ise him? He is robed as a Faun, and has an Amadryad with him. 

A ed indeed; he deserves amply to be a Satyr, and would soon beso if 
his handsome wife had all her wits about her. 

“ Poor little dear! I wonder how she could be cheated into a mar- 
riage contract with that dissolute dolt ! A woman worth twenty like 
him! And now after a year's wedlock, how does the brute behave to 
her? Why, he leaves her alone like Ariadne in her nuptial couch, and 
creeps out like a thief from her apartment. And he comes to the Veg- 
lione with whom ? With that impudent old hag, Ortensia, the opera- 
dancer; a stale coquette, who paints off, as well as on, the stage. There 
is taste forsooth, and common sense in his preference, if there is no 
loyalty and principle. O, ye men!—ye naughty men! Tell me, Signor 
Inglese,” turning to Milord Runebif, “tell me if husbands are such ar- 
rant rakes in your country if 

“ Morals in England,” said the Lord of Smithfield, who was still 
smarting under the severe joke which had been practised upon him, “ do 
not admit of such ribaldries as I have here witnessed this evening. Our 
native island is the land of conjugal fidelity.” 

“Good reason why,” retorted the count, tartly. ‘You must manage 
matters very nicely, or you pay dear for your transgressions.” 

“ We have heard indeed,” observed the countess, “that you have a 
court in England before which all conjugal differences are brought and 
settled in pounds, shillings, and pence. Is it not so ?” 

“There is such a place as Doctors’ Commons, no doubt, ma’am ; but 
the magistrates are about to shut up shop from sheer lack of custom.” 

“T wish we could send that guilty couple to keep your magistrates in 
exercise,” said the lady, once more pointing to the object of her animad- 
version; “or I wish, count, that you had reason and method in your 
espiegléries. Where will you find a better subject for one of your rows. 
Now if you would just go down and engulph those vile sinners in one of 
ed mighty were stay! here comes retribution. Hurrah! 

urrah !” continued the countess, clapping her hands and directing the 
attention of her companions towards a mask who had just made her.ap- 
pearance. “It is her! There is no mistaking her lofty stature-and bear- 
ing of the head. Here is the much aggrieved consort. How well she 
looks in her long, dark, flowing costume of a sorceress. A witch of 
Endor, I declare—a very Medea! 

“ See! she waves her ebony wand, and the crowd fall back with almost 
a superstitous awe. Poor deserted one! She stretched out her feet, I 
have no doubt, and felt her bed chilly and lonely. She started up, she 
filled her house with shrieks of despair. But her spirit at last was 
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roused. She hurried to the next fancy shop, she donned her magic cos- 
tume, and here'she is breathing fury and vengeance from the holes of her 
black waxen visor. 

“ See, how straight she stalks towards her victims! She heeds no re- 
mark, brooks no interruption. She has perceived them, she raises a glance 
of avg. ap towards the ceiling. Sheis yet intime. On them she 

ike a hawk on its prey. Hurrah! Rights of women for ever! 
She has reached them !—she severs them. You hear the strokes of 
her formidable wand: right and left! Thick as hail! Serves them 
right! What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

The countess was more than ever alive to the spectacle at present ex- 
hibiting under: her eyes, when on a sudden she stopped short, and 
heel her eye-glass. She sank back on her chair “ad raised her hand 

to her eyes. Presently she rose again by a painful effort; she raised her 
hand, pointing to the hall beneath; all colour had fled from her face, her 
finger trembled, and her voice faltered. 

‘In Heaven’s name! who—who is that mask?” 

Her friend’s eyes followed the direction of her hand. 

Not far from the spot where the man whom she had designated as 
Ignazio Fainardi was paying the forfeit of his heartless desertion, stood 
the tall figure of a man in a green domino. He took no notice of the 
riotous scenes around him, but stood motionless, leaning against one of 
the pillars of the stage, with his dark eyes riveted on the countenance of 
the lady whom his presence had thrown into such unaccountable con- 
sternation. 

Antini and his companions looked at the stranger, but after a short 
and unsatisfactory survey, they turned to the countess with a mystified air. 

“ Tt cannot be!” ejaculated Orazia. “Only say it is not him !” 

“ Good sooth, my lady,” returned Count Antini, “ my ken is this even- 
ing much duller than usual, or that green domino is an utter stranger in 
town. I see, however, you are not the only person interested in his be- 
half. The man is some suspicious character ; I see the director of the 
police, Sartorio, and some of his Scribes and Pharisees, covertly lurking 
after him.” 

“ Heaven in his mercy forbid! Heaven in his mercy shield him !” 
almost shrieked the lady, who had now lost all self-possession. ‘“ Are 
you blind, Antini, or have you forgotten your best friend—that is Ri- 
naldo Malaspina!” 

“ Forbear, my lady !” screamed the count, in his turn; “ only utter his 
name, and he is lost.” Then sinking his voice into a whisper, “ Yes, it 
is him; from your first alarm -I had recognised him. What fiend can 
have deco im into this place ?” 

“Save him, count! As you hope for mercy let him not perish with- 
out an attempt to apprise him of his danger.” 

“ *Faith, any warning would be too late now. The blood-hounds have 
tracked him out, and are not to be beaten off their scent. We must 
strike a blow for him though—we must see how far we can presume on 
our carnival privileges.” 

So saying, the good-natured count clapped his hands; the nearest of 
his friends looked up. 

“* Mischief astir !” he roared out. “Boys, one more frolic ere old 


carnival be laid in his grave.” 
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So saying, he rushed from the box. Behind the tiers he was met by 
several of his most faithful dare-devils. They hastened in a crowd to 
one of the green-rooms, where they kept masquerade dresses innumerable 
ready for immediate use. A few instants afterwards, a band of long- 

ing coucous dashed into the hall. 

The eyes of Orazia Paulucci had not deceived her. Her proscribed 
lover, Rinaldo Malaspina, stood in her presence. Hotly pursued by the 
Sardinian police, after the unsuccessful attempts against Savoy in 1833, 
he had betaken himself to the Apennines, where, with the aid of nume- 
rous friends, he had baffled the vigilance of his harassing enemies. From 
house to house those hospitable mountaineers had sheltered him at their 
own peril, had provided him with guide and escort, had conveyed him 
safe and sound through many a well-watched post on the borders. 
From Montferrat into the bare hills of Genoa, from the rocks above the 
Gulf of Spezia to the wooded glens of Lunigiana, and hence through the 
defiles of Mount Cento Croci into the valleys of Taro and Baganza, 
they had befriended him till they saw him comparatively safe in the land 
of his fathers; here, among his friends, always secreted in some secure 
abode, he had tarried autumn and winter, awaiting an opportunity to 
make good his escape. The police of Parma, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring states was on the look out for him; but what is even the hun- 
dred-eyed watchfulness of the police, to those who are shielded by the 
sympathy of a whole people ? 

At last, the opportunity of the last masquerade, and a strong desire of 
viewing his friends unseen—above all, an imperious desire to behold one, 
whose image had reigned alone in his heart, during three years of a life 
of feverish excitement—the hope of seeing Orazia Paulucci—had induced 
Malaspina to venture into the city, and even to appear in disguise at the 
Veglione. 

The base agent of Austria, Sartorio, the director of the police, the 
same that fell victim to a mysterious assassination only a twelvemonth after- 
wards, had seen and recognised him. He had cmiaheid him out with that 
sagacity on which he prided himself above all men filling his odious office; 
he had pointed him out to some of his satellites. They would not for the 
world have created a disturbance by setting on him at once; but they 
dogged him from one end of the hall to the other, waiting for the mo- 
ment when he should fall helpless into their clutches, on his first issuing 
into the silent streets. 

It was now late, or rather early in the morning, and the crowds of re- 
vellers had become comparatively thinner. The surging waves of the 
multitude had subsided into a calm, but there still remained that gentle 
swell which every freshening of the gale might still rouse into a dan- 

gerous tempest. rer 

In this state of things the band of coucous appeared at the door, ut- 
tering their dreaded war-cry, an imitation of the bird from which they 
take their name. In dashed Antini, and his roistering partisans after 
him. In one instant, all was uproar and confusion; but there was order 
and method; there was a deep design im the rioter’s movement. The 
thronged mob of masqueraders fell back before that sudden onset. The 
director Sartorio and his agents hastened to leap into their box, from 
which they followed every step of the unconscious green domino. They 
lost sight of him but one moment; and this was when the coucous, crowd- 
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was given up as a dull unsociable dog by them. then joined hands, 
and ing themselves into a wide circle, semrbipins Lamy in rapid 


A carriage was in waiting at the door of the theatre; on it the crazy cou- 
cous set stormily, and forced one of their company by the side of a lady, 
who was the sole occupant of the vehicle. This intrusion seemed by no 
means unacceptable, for the lady hastened to make room for her masked 
companion, and the carriage drove off. 

Only a few minutes later, the green domino issued alone from the 
theatre; but had no sooner set his foot on the portico, than four gen- 
darmes secured him, and the hated Sartorio intimated to him to surren- 
der in the name of the law. 

. The green domino attempted some remonstration in an unknown 
tongue; but was soon forced into a coach, which was kept ready for the 
and thus safely conveyed into the police-gaol. 

t was only late in the morning that the police director condescended to 
pay a visit to his prisoner, and peremptorily bade him doff his mask 
and divest himself of his carnival costume. The green domino com- 
plied, and exhibited to the of the astounded sberro the ruddy face 
and honest features of Lord Runebif. 

Lord Runebif had followed his new friend, Count Antini, imto the 
green-room, and requested to be permitted to robe himself in one of the 
coucous, and to join in their last carnival farce. He had been one of the 
first and foremost of the count’s supporters, and his broad shoulders had 
lent no trifling service in making way through the crowd. Screened by 
the unfolded mantles of his companions, he had hurriedly closed with 
the threatened Malaspina (to whom the count had meanwhile commu- 
nicated the nature of his danger), and in the twinkling of an eye re- 
signed his costume to him, and donned the fatal green domino. 

The poor Smithfieldian had to endure the consequences of his good- 
natured compliance. Suspected of connivance with all the rebels and 
outlaws in the country, he was detamed im a prison of state till the Bri- 
tish minister at Florence, having succeeded im clearing him of all guilt, 
finally obtained his release. 

The countess’s palaces in town, and her villas in the country, offered 
meanwhile a safe asylum to her imprudent admirer, till all cause for 
alarm having ually subsided, she was able to smuggle him off to 
Corfu, where she soon joined, and was joined to him, by those bonds 
which death alone has power to sever. 
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A VISIT TO A CIRCASSIAN CHIEF. 


BY H. WALTER D’ARCY. 


Arter a long tour through Egypt, Arabia, and Asia Minor, I arrived 
at Constantinople from Smyrna at the end of March, 1844. A previ 
residence of several months in the Ottoman capital had quite dis 
me with ere amar a 8 and infamous accommodation of the 

irty lodging-houses in the Christian Pera), and I determmed 
Ean te whos iam Taste ae de tenn 
situated in the Turkish quarter (Stambool); some of my friends had 
to dissuade me from my intention, dilating. largely the 
want of European comforts, the exposure to insult, the vexatious ATurkiah 
eustom of closing the gates of the quarter at sunset, and other annoy- 
ances, ejusdem generis. My answers to their well-meant objections were 
brief ; first of all I observed that having been for a length of time im the 
East I had become inured to the oriental style of living ; secondly, as I 
could speak the Turkish and Persian languages with almost the fluency 
and facility of a native, and wore the oriental costume, I did not run 
much risk of being insulted, and thirdly, having adopted from choice the 
Eastern habit of rising and retiring to bed early, it did not much matter 
tome at what hour of the evening the gates of the quarter might close. 
Besides I had visited the East not with the desire of seeing the Europe- 
anised portion of the inhabitants, but to observe the orientals themselves, 
and examine their customs and manners as strictly as possible. 

To be brief, as soon as we had anchored in the Golden Horn, I hired a 
caique, and, proceeding to Stambool, installed myself in a corner of a cara- 
vanserai occupied by merchants and travellers, where I remained during 
my stay at Constantinople, reading and studying Turkish human nature 
from the best of volumes, the man himself. 

About three weeks after my arrival I was walking through the Ar- 
mory Bazaar when I met a countryman of mine in conversation with 
three Circassians. On my joining the group he introduced me to those 
personages, mentioning to them at the same time the fact of my being 
an Englishman, much indeed to their astonishment, caused by my cos- 
tume, and the ease with which I spoke Turkish, they being well ac- 
quainted with the language. Having conversed for some time concern- 
ing the state of Circassia, my friend suddenly exclaimed, “ Pete 
here is an opportunity for you; if you wish to visit the coast of Circassia, 
these persons are merchants from that country, and will be happy to take 
you with them on their return.” . | 

Nothing could be more to my fancy than this proposition. I had 
been desirous of visiting Circassia and its brave mountaineers, but 
never expected such an opportunity offering itself as the present. I im- 
mediately invited the w: party to my nook in the caravanserai, or- 
dered the best dinner procurable on so a notice, and, while feasting 
on the pilaff and cabobs, broached the proposition of my visit to Cir- 
cassia. It was received with the utmost cordial, and one of the mer- 
chants told me that I should be the guest of his brother, a warrior chief 
of that noble country. 
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It was the intention of the Circassians to set sail on the eighth day 
after our meeting, thereby availing themselves of the departure of the 
Trebizond steamer to be towed up the Bosphorus into the Euxine. [ 
thereforé at once commenced my preparations for the voyage, and pur- 
chased about two mules’ load of. arms, ammunition, calicoes, muslin, and 
trinkets, in order to make myself an acceptable visiter to the Circassians; 
the latter articles (the _ - fori ee omg im well sen te te be 
highly appreciated b e portion e families of the various 
chiefs whose hospitality I might at sap 

As I knew from experience how much the convenience and comfort of 
a traveller is insured by his conforming as much as ible with the 
manners and customs of the different nations he may visit, I determined 
to lay aside my Turkish costume on my departure, and adopt that of the 
Circassians. I accordingly, under the guidance of my new friends, pro- 
ceeded to purchase all that was necessary to transform me, as far as out- 
ward appearance might go, into a son of the Caucasus. I must, however, 
confess that, although perhaps more becoming and martial-looking than 
that of the Turks, the Circassian dress is far less comfortable. 

On the evening of another day, I proceeded on board our little vessel, 
which was towed up the Bosphorus at sunrise by the Trebizond steamer, 
by which means our passage up the narrow strait was considerably ac- 
celerated. 

In about two hours after our departure from the Golden Horn we had 
stemmed the powerful current of the Hellespont, and were fairly launched 
upon the Euxine, with our prow directed towards the Circassian coast. A 
fresh southerly breeze was blowing as the steamer cast us off, and we 
were soon scudding along at the rate of about seven knots an hour. Our 
vessel was a nondescript species of brigantine, of nearly a hundred tons 
burden, very fast, and possessing solageli accommodation. The captain 
was a Sciote Greek, and, although nearly sixty years of age, he ap- 
peared to have lost little of the vigour of youth, and to possess all its 
enthusiasm. He was admirably skilled in his profession, and turned the 
natural capabilities of his little vessel to the best advantage. The crew, 
which was composed chiefly of Greeks, seemed to be in a state of great 
subordination, indeed the appearance of their commander plainly pro- 
claimed that he was not a man to be trifled with, and that he expected 
that whensoever he might exclaim “do this,” that it should be done. 

Our cargo consisted chiefly of salt, with some gunpowder and arms, 
together with a small quantity of cloth ; the former article is perhaps the 
most prized in Circassia on account of its scarcity. Even gunpowder, 
much in requisition as it may be, is less valuable in proportion. 

On the second day after our departure the weld headed us, and con- 
tinued contrary for nearly seventy hours. During this period the sea 
was so heavy that our situation, considering the smallness of our craft 
would have exceedingly perilous, had we had a less skilful and ex- 
perienced captain—a Turk for instance. As it was, however, I considered 
myself quite as safe as if the crew had consisted of a British coasting 
captain and sailors. The celerity with which every order was obeyed 
would not have disgraced a ship of war, while the rough politeness and 
interesting anecdotes of the commander served much to alleviate the 
tedium and discomfort of the voyage. 

After nine days’ sail, just after it had been computed that we were 
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about two hundred miles from the Circassian shore, three vessels hove in 
sight, which the captain at once proclaimed to be Russian cruisers. As 
however, they were several miles to the leeward of us, and were sailing 
on the wind,* while we were going more than a point free, we soon lost 

ight of the unwelcome visiters, although they crowded all sail in pur- 
suit of us. My friends, the Circassian merchants, appeared in high glee 
at this issue of affairs, and we were all congratulating each other on our 
having got off so well, when to our dismay another vessel hove in sight 
to windward of us. Even our captain did not appear quite at his ease at 
this occurrence, and proceeded to give his orders in a somewhat graver 
tone than usual. In a few minutes however, he exclaimed, “ Barakillah, 
it is only a merchant vessel like ourselves, attempting to break through 
the blockade.” His eagle eye had not deceived him; the sail that had 
alarmed us proved to be no foe, and the sun having soon after set, and 
the wind coming abaft, we lost sight of our consort, which afterwards 
proved to have Sie a brigantine from Samsoon. 

At dawn on the eleventh morning we found ourselves about ten miles 
from shore, and rapidly approaching it. The scenery was magnificent, 
the Caucasian mountains appearing to rise from out of the very water, 
showed their lofty summits of snow glittering in the beams of the sun, 
as yet unrisen to us. ‘The most remarkable amongst them were the twin 

aks of the stupendous Albrooiz, whose base appears to commence at 
the summit of the rest. The height of this enormous monster is, I was 
informed, nearly eighteen thousand feet above the level of the sea, being 
much higher hea the ark-crowned Ararat. 7 

Shortly after sunrise a shout was raised by the Circassians on board, of 
“ Pschat!” and Yemikhah Eddeen, the merchant who had invited me to 
accompany him, tapping me on the shoulder exclaimed, “ There is the 
land you wished to behold, Inshallah you are pleased.” 

He was not mistaken. I should have been a stoic had my bosom 
failed to heave with enthusiasm as I approached the land inhabited by 
the gallant mountaineers, who have refused to know slavery, and who 
have repelled the attacks of all who have attempted to cast the chain of 
dependence over their necks. Yes! there was the country where all- 

ping Russia had met with so many defeats, and spent so much of its 
subjects’ blood in an unjust and useless warfare.” 

We neared the shore, the sound of fire-arms resounded from different 
quarters, as if signals were being made of our arrival, and in a moment 
more two boats issuing forth from asmall river, the mouth of which was 
concealed by a wood, came alongside of us, and we were boarded by 
about thirty of the finest men I ever beheld, who, having welcomed the 

tain and the Circassian merchants, proceeded to fasten tow-ropes to 

ifferent parts of our vessel, and then jumping into their boats towed us 

round a promontory into the river, where we hauled up close-to shore, 
and became completely shut out from view of the sea. 

On landing we were greeted by a large number of armed men, 
amounting, as far as I could calculate, to nearly a thousand; my Cir- 
cassian friends met with a hearty welcome on all sides, and were assailed 





* The author begs to observe that he is not a sailor, and cannot answer for the 
accuracy of his nautical phrases. 
+ Bravissimo. 
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innumerable The sight was here most in img. The 
martial Sesh tab UIAMNte fides Bag Woven Sachoree ent chile of air 
of these wild mountaineers, were a good set-off to the romantic appear- 
ance of the valley in which we were 

stony seen eget y historical deseription of Pschat, but 
observe that the vale in which it is situated is of immense natural strength, 
and is said to be healthy. It is of course well known that in the 

1817 the ed, with the consent of the inhabitants, the 
jaro hvametereprmeieat ben by their country upon the Euxine 
coast. Owing, however, to outrages committed by some of their number 
revere reefer emrie sci ons they were driven from the place by the en- 
raged mountaineers. after, they were permitted to return, but in 
ce of Cinclietas hovkig been killed in a quarrel by a Russian, 
the friends of the former flew to arms and e 6 the Muscovites from 
the country with loss. Some walls “an whe blackened by 
the smoke of the fire that consumed them. was informed 
are the remains of Piiathseias gi ginicines enol by ths Raccane 
during their stay at Pschat. 

My arrival in Circassia occurred under peculiar advantages. I did not 
come as an unknown stranger, enveloped by suspicious circumstances, 
and imagined to be a spy, but as the friend of one of the mountaineers, 
brother to a much beloved chief, and who proclaimed me at once to be an 

man, which announcement was received with great enthusiasm, 
particularly as my friend informed them that I was favourable to their 
cause. 

“The English are our brothers,” observed an old warrior, “ they are 
free themselves, and therefore reverence the love of freedom in ies 
an Englishman will always meet with hospitality in Circassia.” 

On these words being interpreted to me, I answered that I entertained 
a most fervent wish for the success of their arms, and that I sincerely 
hoped that the tyrannical power that desired to oppress the mountain 
tribes with its rule, would ever meet with defeat. 

“ How can they hope to triumph over us,” exclaimed the veteran ; “to 
hs free ore a ee slaves.” 


dle, and? e others for three hors, on g my effects (my gun- 
che For rd wiht Yewikhsh E =r “3 companions to 


the habitation b peers a chief, situated about four miles from Pochat.: Here 
two of the merchants who had accom us from Constantinople re- 
mained, while I, together with Ye Eddeen, proceeded onwards 
towards the interior of the country. A great multitude had assembled 
round the mansion of the chieftain, composed of a set of fierce-looking 
men, armed from head to foot, and a ntly under no discipline or rule 
whatsoever, for each seemed his fallow’s ual ; more than eco 
poms tye c and active e of en g 
fatigue. The'dree of the riders ‘was oe = of a 

nt frvet or tunic, of cloth, reaching down nearly to the knee. Round 
Riistedligdll Gab Gainer wan «alk leldiial and at his breast, what are 
nates at carrying x made also of thick leather, and used for the 
; they are both useful and ornamental 

mri sienth Bilis of the nia of roperty are usually inlaid with 
age he lace, and in them is deck a very broad dagger, of a foot 
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in and a pair of istols. A l is sl across the 
as ge pig ae aly at the eft ine ee 
elining towards the back. A box, y of iron or copper, and some- 
times of silver or gold, is tied to the waistband, and contains fiints, 
steel, and instruments. On the head is worn a large, round, skin cap, 
with the fur outside, with the exception of a circular surface at the top, 
which is of smooth leather; add to this costume a thick camel’s-hair 
cloak, with a hood, which covers the whole person, and is used on a jour- 
ney both as a protection from cold and as ied 

Habited in the same dress as those around me, I proceeded with Ye- 
mikhah Eddeen, and about twenty other horsemen, Senna the vale of 
Pschat, to attempt a description of the beauty of which would be vain ; 
it must be seen to be properly sy! even the artist would be un- 
able to give an adequate idea of the seenery, as one of its chief beauties 
consists in the variegated hues caused by the floating clouds, and its end- 
less changes of light and shade. 

Our road lay for a while along the banks of a river, which gives its 
name to the valley. The country was in an admirable state of eultiva- 
tion; indeed, the flourishing state of agriculture that appeared around, 
would not have disgraced a Yorkshire farmer. The pasture lands, too, were 
rich, and covered with herds of cattle. I observed, however, that in the 
shepherd the warrior was not forgotten, for every man, and indeed every 
boy I met, was armed. About seven miles distance from the spot at 
which we had landed, we entered a thick wood, composed of the most 
magnificent trees, through which we passed, and having ascended some 
rising ground, descended into a valley of even a more romantic appear- 
ance than that of Pschat. Numerous habitations were pointed out to 
me, which otherwise I should never have detected as being such, as round 
every cottage were planted groves of trees; intended either for conceal- 
» ment or a protection against the rays of the sun, which, notwithstanding 
the bracing breezes from the hills, are very powerful, and during the 
heats of summer and autumn are almost intolerable. Indeed, notwith- 
standing the season of the year was but little advanced, I had good reason 
to congratulate myself on my wearing my immense fur, or cap, as other- 
wise I should have suffered much. 

About midday we stopped at the house of a friend of Yemikhah Ed- 
deen, who gave us a most hearty welcome, and expressed himself highly 
flatiered at an Englishman’s having come so far away from his native 
land, in order to visit the country of the Circassians. 

Our host was a man of some rank, and had gained a very high repu- 
tation as a warrior; he had been engaged in many skirmishes with the 
Russians, and was covered with scars. One wound he had received must 
have been terrible, and considering: the lack of medical skill in his 
country, it appeared to me as little short of a miracle that he should 
have survived ; a ball had penetrated his forehead a little above the left 
eye, and having fractured the skull, had come out at the temple. I leave 
it to the faculty to explain how such a wound had not occasioned instan- 
taneous death. A young Russian officer had fired the shot ; he had not, 
however, lived to over the feat, as a clansman of the wounded war- 
rior had pierced him with his lance. 

Mansoor Bey, for such was the name of our host, pressed us so fer- 
vently to stay with him until the next day, that we accepted his invita- 
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tion. As he spoke Turkish tolerably, I was able to understand his 
anecdotes, some of which were most wonderful and interesting. His 
deeds of prowess, which he recounted with the simplicity characteristic 
of real courage, were some of them literally astounding ; and from what 
I learned of the narrator, he was a man by no means given to exaggera- 
tion. One of his anecdotes was as follows : 

“ A kinsman of his had been taken prisoner by the Russians, and car- 
ried off to a fort, but having attempted to escape from thence, he was 
shot in the attempt. No sooner did Mansoor Bey hear of this event, 
than he swore a most solemn oath that he would have blood for blood, 
and take the life of the commander of the fort with his own hand. Ac- 
companied by a small band of devoted kinsmen, he issued forth, and 

roceeded resolutely to attack the fort. It was, however, too strong to 
taken by storm, and too good a watch was kept to cause any hope of 
its yielding to a ruse de guerre, and after much loss the besiegers were 
compelled to retreat. Rendered desperate at this unfortunate issue, 
Mansoor Bey repeated his oath of vengeance, and determined upon 
drawing the commander from the fort by means of a stratagem, the dan- 

r of which was such, that it was evident he intended to even sacrifice 
fis life in order to obtain his desired revenge. Having informed his fol- 
lowers of what he was about to perform, he once more approached the 
fort, and having fired a few shots at it, which were returned, galloped 
off ; he had not, however, proceeded more than a few strides, than he 
fell from his steed as if wounded. His martial appearance, his magni- 
ficent dress and chain armour, and his daring exposure of his person 
during the combat, had caused the besieged to perceive that he must be 
a chieftain of renown. No sooner therefore had he fallen, than the 
commander of the fort in person, forgetful of all prudence, issued forth 
with a few mounted followers, and galloped up to his anticipated prize. 
On his arriving, however, at the spot where Mansoor Bey was lying, the 
latter sprung suddenly to his feet, and with one bound darted behind the 
Russian, hurled him from his saddle, retaining, however, a strong grasp 
upon the collar of his uniform, and rode off after his comrades with his 
prisoner. This feat was so unexpected and sudden, that the Russian 
soldiers were, for the moment, completely stupified, and did not make 
any attempt to rescue their leader till it was too late; for by the time 
they had recovered their presence of mind, the Circassians had taken 
to Aight, and were out of reach. 

“ After having proceeded rapidly for some time, the Circassians halted, 
and having all dismounted, Mansoor Bey ordered the Russian officer to 
be brought forward, when after having stigmatised him with every pos- 
sible opprobrious appellation, as the murderer of his kinsman, he ordered 
him to be stripped, and then with his own hand struck off the head of 
the unhappy man, and bore it triumphantly back to his mountains as a 
trophy, leaving the naked body as a prey to the wolves and jackalls.” 

he house of the gallant Circassian, particularly the room in which 
we sat, very much resembled in its interior that of a Turk; beautiful 
carpets were spread ne the matted floor, and a divan was placed against 
the walls, one of which consisted entirely of windows, trellised and 
painted after the manner of those at Constantinople. 

The riches of our host, like those of all oriental pastoral countries, 
consisted chiefly of cattle, sheep, and horses; some of the latter were 
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equal to many of the finest I had seen in Persia or Koordistan. The 
family of Mansoor Bey was large, consisting of his wivey and man 
children and slaves; among the latter were several Russians and Cos- 
sacks. The wives were chiefly employed in domestic affairs, such as 
milking the cows and goats, and working with the needle. The slaves 
were engaged in digging and making fences. As for the women, they 
did not come up to my idea of the beautiful, most of them being de- 
cidedly of masculine appearance, and all were wgly, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, one of which was a girl of seventeen, with large dark eyes and 
hair, and very regular features. Her complexion, too, was brilliant. I 
have no doubt that she was the favourite, if not the chief wife of our host. 
The children were almost all beautiful, particularly the boys; their eyes 
were magnificent, and their appearance gave much promise for the future. 
I quite won the hearts of some of the little urchins, and indeed those of 
their mothers, by the present of a few trinkets. 

The next morning before sunrise, Yemikhah Eddeen and myself were 
again on horseback. Our route lay along some of the most dizzy-look- 
ing precipices I had ever beheld, with the exception of the tremendous 
passes in the south of Persia, between Shiraz and Busheer. The scener 
was similar, though on a larger and more awful scale, to that of the Swiss 
and Tyrolese Alps. Notwithstanding, however, the dangerous nature 
of the path, we proceeded at times very rapidly, putting to the proof the 
sureness of foot of our horses, which did not make a single false step 
during the journey, with the exception of one of my baggage-horses. 
This animal having accidentally put its foot on a loose piece of earth, 
rolled over the precipice and was killed; I was fortunate enough to reco- 
ver the bales with which it was laden. 

As I gazed upon the narrow defiles, the precipitous mountains full of 
fertile plateaux, the abundance of water, and the excellence of the agri- 
culture, I could not help feeling, that, defended by such a gallant race, 
years might roll on without Russia being any more advanced towards the 
conquest of Circassia than she is at present. In addition to their cou- 
rage and hardihood, the mountaineers have a natural defence to oppose 
to the discipline of the Muscovite forces ; for a comparatively small 
body of determined men would be sufficient to defend the passes against 
an immense force of Lowlanders, and the natural resources of the country 
are sufficient to ensure the inhabitants against being starved into sub- 
mission ; besides, the naturai fertility of the plains situated even as high 
as six thousand feet above the level of the sea, is remarkable, and the 
mountains abound with game of various descriptions: pheasants, hares, 
roe, antelopes, quails, and wild turkeys, several of which latter birds I 
shot during the day’s journey. — 

In the evening we salishs at the mansion of Adjigha Sanjook, bro- 
ther to Yemikhah Eddeen ; it consisted of small congregated cottages, 
palisadoed in front. On the signal of our arrival having been made, we 
were greeted by the owner and some of his kinsmen, who sallied forth to 
meet us. Yemikhah Eddeen was received with enthusiasm, which was 
transferred to me, on my being pronounced to be his companion and an 
Englishman ; indeed, I never was received with more genuine kindness 
and hospitality than by these people. 

On iieenation I was at once ushered into a large, well-carpeted 
room, in which I found a divan, and which my host informed me was 
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mine for ever. Adjigha Sanjook did not speak Turkish near so well as 
his brother, and I found great difficulty in maintaining a conversation 
with him without an interpreter. This I the more regretted, as there 
was an energy in his manner, and his whole countenance beamed with 
such intelligence, that to one well acquainted with his language, he must 
have been a most interesting companion. 

We were no sooner seated than refreshments were brought in by some 
women slaves, who first of all washed our feet in warm water, this ce- 
remonial being, it appeared, as essential in this country as washing the 
hands previously to a meal in Turkey or Persia. A pilaff, made of buck- 
wheat, was the principal dish; there were also turkeys and pheasants.* 
We used our fingers for forks, and our daggers for knives. This want 
of comforts, however, I did not feel, as my long residence among eastern 
nations had quite inured me to their habits, particularly to that most 
difficult one to a tyro, of sitting cross-legged or on the heels. 

After supper, chiboques were introduced, the tobacco had been brought 
from Constantinople by Yemikhah Eddeen, as well as the long cherry- 
stick-tubes; and seated as I was on a divan, smoking the delicious Latikea 
tobacco, I could scarcely have imagined myself out of Turkey, had it not 
been for the costume of my host and my companions, together with 
their martial and vivacious manner, instead of the sleepy, peaceful air of 
the Turks. 

The conversation naturally turned upon the present state of affairs in 
Circassia. My host bitterly lamented that bad counsellors had deterred 
the Queen of England from openly espousing the cause of his country. 

“Surely,” he said, “it would have been for your country’s interest to 
have assisted us, in opposing the ambitious aggressions of Russia, as sup- 
posing, which God forbid, they should ever become masters of the Cau- 
casus, what is to prevent their taking India?” 

It may surprise many that Adjigha Sanjook should have shown him- 
self so well acquainted with the affairs and politics of Europe (his idea of 
the vicinity of India is of course pardonable), it must, however, be ob- 
served, that he had several times visited Constantinople and Varna.° 

“That England is at heart with us, we well know,” he continued, ’ 
energetically, “for every Englishman I have seen has declared as much, 
and I have no doubt that were it not that she wishes to avoid engaging 
in a war with Russia, she would have openly declared herself as our ally. 
A great country, however, like England, ought not to fear the Musco- 
vite.” 

I here took an opportunity of informing him, that I had entered Cir- 
cassia on no political motive, but merely with the intention of beholding 
with my own eyes, the brave and noble inhabitants of the country, of 
whose kindness and hospitality to visiters I had heard so a 3 i 
also remarked that I was a simple traveller, having no connexion with 
the affairs of any government whatever, and employed in no official 
capacity. 

Although highly flattered at my evidently sincere admiration of his 
country, he comed somewhat disconcerted at my observations, as I have 
no doubt, notwithstanding all my declarations to the contrary to his bro- 
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* It must be remembered that there are no game laws in Circassia, which may 
account for the appearance of the dish at such a season of the year. 
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ther, that he had some lingering hope that I had come on a secret em- 

Still, notwithstanding his disappointment, I was convinced that 
Iwas not an object of any suspicion to him; indeed, the manner in 
which I had entered the country was sufficient to divest my proceedings 
of all appearance of mystery; this was the more agreeable to me, as I 
was aware that some of my countrymen, who had previously visited the 
country, had excited considerable suspicion, and that their motions had been 
closely watehed. Even I myself took great care during my stay never to 
be seen entering any remark into my note-book, or taking a sketch, as 
a more jealous and suspicious people do not exist; nor ean they be 
blamed on that account, as they have constantly been grossly deceived 
by spiesin the pay of Russia. Frequently, indeed, strangers have arrived 
declaring themselves to be fugitives from Russian oppression, who, after 
having been received in the kindest manner, and treated with the utmost 
hospitality, have taken the opportunity of escaping from the country, 
carrying to their government all the information they have been able to 
collect. 

Not long before my arrival, a man calling himself a proscribed Pole, 
claimed the hospitality of a chief on the frontier. During the time he 
remained among the Circassians, he never ceased from abusing the Rus- 
sians, terming them oppressive tyrants, monsters without feeling, and 
every possible epithet that his apparent hate could devise. He once, in- 
deed, took a part in an attack upon a Russian outpost, taking care, how- 
ever, as it appeared on after reflection, to keep out of harm’s way. No sus- 
picion at length was entertained concerning him. All the defences, and 
every portion of the country near the frontier were left open to his seru- 
tiny; in fine, he became a favourite with the people, who would have 
sooner believed in the ferocity of the lamb, than in his being a spy. One 
day, however, he disappeared, no one knew how or where, until, several 
weeks after, a sudden attack was made upon his late host by a Russian 
force, which proved unsuccessful, as the assailants were completely de- 
feated, and took to flight, after having sustained much loss. Among 
the prisoners captured was the pretended Pole, now in his true character, 
a Russian lieutenant. It is of course hardly necessary to observe that 
his head did not long remain upon his shoulders after the discovery. 

My having arrived in company with, and as the friend of, Yemikhah 

een was a sufficient guarantee of my trustworthiness. The presents 
too, which I distributed with every possible discretion, put the finishing 
stroke to the warmth of my reception, and my having also proclaimed 
the possession of great knowledge in the healing art, together with my 
possession of a good medicine-chest, proved of great service to me, as it 
procured me easy entrance into the apartments set aside for the women 
of the persons whom I visited. The Circassians, however, unlike the 
Turks, are in general by no means severe in concealing their women 
from public gaze, a few only seclude them in the privacy of a harem. I 
have, indeed, more than once beheld women seated in the midst of an 
assembly of men, although this last circumstance was rarely the case 
with those who were married. As for the young girls, they are fre- 
quently called upon by their parents to dance before their guests ; this 
eustom is certainly not much unlike that of the Georgians, where, Hero- 
dias-like, the maidens dance before their father’s guests during ban- 
quets. 
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The morning after my arrival, I accompanied my host at dawn of day 
on horseback over his grounds, which were divided into corn-fields, pas- 
tures, and orchards; there were also a quantity of paddocks full of cattle. 
The whole formed an interesting scene, giving at once the lie to the re- 
port formerly circulated, that the greater portion of the Circassians have 
no agricultural pursuits, and depend entirely upon plunder for subsist- 
ence. These reports must have been circulated by their enemies, for no 
unprejudiced traveller can go even a short distance into the count 
without being struck by the admirable manner in which the valleys are 
cultivated, and by the the luxuriant grass of the pasture-lands, upon 
which thousands of cattle are constantly grazing. 

The dwelling of my host consisted of clustered cottages, palisadoed 
all round, and was not unlike a small village, or rather hamlet. One 
building contained the granary, which was supported by stone columns, 
and bore some resemblance to an English barn, being well defended 
against the depredations of vermin, and the injurious effects of damp. 
In the farmer and grazier, my host had by no means forgotten or laid 
aside the warrior. His property was fortified, and being situated upon a 
fertile plateau, on the summit of a rising ground, it was surrounded by 
a natural defence of huge rocks, and was very difficult of access on ac- 
count of the steepness of the precipices, and the narrowness of the passes 
leading to it. A constant and vigilant watch was kept, and a signal of 
warning would have quickly collected together several hundred armed 
men; the marks too of watch-fires were to be seen on every mound, 
visible to the surrounding heights. 

During my stay frequent skirmishes took place between the inhabitants 
of this portion of the mountains and some of the Russian outposts; these 
latter are continually harassed by the Circassians; indeed, the situation 
of the wretched Muscovite soldiers, condemned to serve in the Caucasus 
must be dreadful. ‘They can never move out of their fortifications with- 
out running the risk of being caught in an ambuscade ;_ besides, their 
forts are chiefly situated near marshy grounds, which engender disease 
among them, and thin their ranks as much as the sword of the enemy. 
Most true, indeed, is the saying that the Caucasus is a Russian ce- 
metery. 

Let but the Circassians hold out as they have hitherto done ; let them 
continue to show the same gallantry ; f them present the spectacle 
of a people in arms, fighting with indomitable courage for the main- 
tenance of their just liberties ; let them refuse to listen to all terms that 
may be proposed to them, excepting those that promise unconditional 
freedom; and although Russia may ever and anon establish forts and 
garrisons in the country, their occupation of them will be but temporary, 
for pestilence and the sword of the brave defenders of their mountains 
must do their work. 

[am merely noting down what passed beneath my observation during 
my brief aioe in that interesting country (Circassia). I am not at- 
on to write a political treatise; I will therefore make as few re- 
marks as possible upon the right or no right of Russia to the Circassian 


provinces, and I do not intend to take upon myself to show what ad- 
vantages the British government have thrown away, by not openly 
espousing the cause of the mountaineers. I shall merely briefly observe, 
that the desolating war carried on against this chivalrous nation is 4 
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disgrace to Russia, who is ever falsely assuming a character for mode- 
ration, and pretending to be actuated by no desire of aggrandisement. 
Let the imperial autocrat of the North look to the barbarous state of his 
own country, and leave the inhabitants of the Caucasus to the enjoyment 
of their simple tastes and free mountains. 

When the natural defences of the country, and the martial spirit of 
the people are considered, we have only to regret that they are so little 

rovided with cannon ; for were artillery posted in the defiles and on the 
eights, while, at the same time, were skilful engineers and gunners 
found to manage them, notwithstanding the immense numerical force of 
the Russian army in the Caucasus, notwithstanding all their fortifications, 
entrenchments, and garrisons, they would soon be, in all probability, an- 
nihilated. In fine, as the matter stands, were all the Russian defeats at 
the hands of the Circassians, published in the ministerial journals, or 
even the loss sustained by the former, when the victory is said to be 
gained by them, the opinion entertained of Russian prowess in the Cauca- 
sus would be much changed. 

As in the case of Mansoor Bey above mentioned, the individual gal- 
lantry of the chiefs and their glorious feats, appear almost marvellous ; 
their power, too, is augmented by the love borne for them by their fol- 
lowers and clansmen; while the unflinching manner in which they undergo 
the greatest hardships and fatigue, cause them to be most fearful enemies. 

After the morning meal, having sent into the apartments of the women 
some specimens of muslin and a few trinkets, as presents to the family 
of my host, I received an invitation to visit them. I was accordingly 
introduced into, what in Turkey would have been called, the harem, 
where I found the ladies assembled. My host had but one surviving 
wife, an elderly-looking woman, of rather masculine appearance. He 
had; however, several daughters, and a tolerable number of grand- 
children, the offspring of two sons, who had fallen in combat with the 
Russians. He had also two surviving sons, both boys, who were not at 
their father’s house when I arrived. 

The dress of all the women was gaudy, too much so to be in good 
taste. They were attired in silk robes (very similar to the fashion of 
England in the olden time); these were fastened with gold and silver 
clasps, round their waists were girdles of silver lace, and on their feet 
embroidered slippers. They all wore large drawers of Turkish form, 
fastened round the ancles with a red silken band. Two of the women 
present were superbly beautiful, one, the widow of the younger of the 
sons was, with scarcely a single exception, the loveliest person I ever 
beheld. Her form was faultless, and her chiselled features replete with 
animation. Her eyes were large, dark, and sparkling, while even a 
Welsh girl might have envied the brilliancy of her or She 
was about one-and-twenty, and was the mother of two children, a boy 
and girl. The other beauty was an unmarried daughter of my host, by 
a deceased wife. Her age was not sixteen, and deprived of the infamous 
leathern corset which encased her form, would have been a model for a sta- 
tuary. She was rather above the middle height, with beautiful features, and 
fine, long, black hair. One point in her beauty I most particularly re- 
marked, her eyelashes were the longest and silkiest I ever saw; to 
describe the eyes they shaded would be vain ; they almost looked through 
one, they were so bright and piercing. 
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As one of the wr my slaves was swabs Armenian woman, who 
spoke Turkish perfectly, on extremely well through her interpre- 
tation, and amused the family, exceedingly, y ith a variety of es al 
anecdotes suited to their capacity. I was not aware at the time that the 
beautiful daughter of my host was well acquainted with the Turkish 
language. I presume that her natural modesty hindered her at the time 
from personally addressing me. I had, however, afterwards the pleasure 
of hearing her speak to me in that language, which sounded from her 
lips like music. 

Three days after my arrival, having observed a more than common 
bustle in the valley, I inquired the reason, and was informed that pre- 
parations were making for an intended attack upon some Russian out- 

sts, situated at about thirteen miles distance. Being naturally anxious 
to behold the mode of Circassian warfare, I requ permission to ac- 
company the expedition in the character of a looker on; after some 
hesitation, my desire was complied with, and I was told that the part 
would start shortly before sunset. The reason of the intended attack having 
been py was, that the Circassians had information of a general 
invasion being about to be made on the frontier by a body of troops, 
which were reported to be fast advancing. Determined ‘that the enemy 
should be prevented as much as possible from receiving any assistance 
from the garrisons and detachments already quartered in the neighbour- 
hood, the Circassians had planned an attack upon a Russian fort, de- 
fended by entrenchments and several outposts, and containing a small 
number of troops. This affair was confided to the band under the com- 
mand of my host, who had already frequently signalised himself in simi- 
lar assaults. 

An hour before sunset the signal was made to prepare for starting, 
and in about twenty minutes the whole band was collected together, 
consisting of nearly two hundred men, forming one of the most imposing 
sights possible, from their martial appearance and determined air, toge- 
ther with the bright chain mail of the leaders, About half the party 
were on horseback. 

As we began to descend the narrow pass leading from the valley where 
the hamlets ruled over by my host were situated, the sun was sitting, its 
bright rays tinged with a golden hue the snowy peaks of the surround- 
ing mountains, which looked majestically down on the country at their 
feet. Never before had I felt such enthusiasm; indeed, when I gazed 
upon the beautiful hills and valley around me, covered with the most 
luxuriant verdure, and beheld the animated and glorious features of those 
around me, armed in defence of that land which they loved so dearly, | 
almost felt myself a Circassian, and could hardly bring myself to re- 
member that I was a mere spectator, and imterdicted from striking a blow 
in the approaching combat. 

The moon being in the second quarter lighted up our path, rendering 
dimly visible the fearful precipices and frowning rocks, which appeared as 
if they were shadowy giants, about to dispute the passage with those who 
were marching along the defile. 

Having proceeded for several hours at a very slow pace, on account of 
the rugged nature of the ground, we at length came to a halt, and I was 
informed that we were within a quarter of a mile of the fort which it 
was intended to attack, circumstances permitting, at dawn of day. The 
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plan of assault was now explained, and as I was afterwards informed, it 
was settled that a small party should proceed on foot towards the en- 
trenchments, creeping on all-fours, and covered with their dark camel- 
hair cloaks to prevent their being observed by the sentinels, until the 
moment of action should arrive. This was not very difficult, as the moon 
having set, all around was wrapped in darkness, and had I not been told 
of the immediate vicinity of the fort, I should not for a moment have ima- 
gined we were within cannon-shot of it. 

As the dawn began to glimmer, the utmost anxiety prevailed among 
those who were stationed near the spot where I was lying on the ground ; 
by degrees the surrounding scenery became visible, and the outline of 
he fort, which was situated on the summit of a rising ground, gradually 
developed itself, and in the dim light seemed within a stone’s cast of us, 
although in reality it was at the distance of more than a quarter of a 

e. 

Suddenly a shout was heard, it was the signal of a simultaneous attack 
made by the Circassians upon the entrenchments and the gates of the 
fort, which latter had been opened to allow of the egress of a foraging 


No sooner did the shouts ring through the air, than forth from the 
different nooks and clefts of the surrounding rocks, where they had lain 
concealed, darted the mounted Circassians, and galloped up to the assist- 
ance of their comrades. At the rapid approach of their terrific assailants 
a panic seemed to seize the Russian soldiers, who began to retreat within 
the entrenchments, and to ensconce themselves behind their fortifications. 
The attack, however, had been so sudden, and made with such desperate 
force, that I expected every moment to see the Russian flag pulled down, 
when suddenly from the northern extremity of the valley there issued a 
large force of Cossacks and infantry, which came up rapidly to the 
rescue. 

The scene now presented a sight of the most exciting animation, as it 
was evident that a fierce combat was about to take place. At the mo- 
ment the new enemy appeared, the Circassians (on foot) had made 
themselves masters of the entrenchments, and had nearly effected an en- 
trance into the fort, while those who were mounted were gathered toge- 
ther in a body. These latter were immediately engaged hand to hand 
with the Cossacks, and for a short time the fight seemed on an equality, 
notwithstanding the superior number of the latter. As, however, the 
Russian infantry came up, the fortune of the day began to turn against 
the Circassians, who were forced to retreat. 

It was now high time for me to look to my own safety, as I was well 
aware that, should 1 be captured by the Russians, very little mercy would 
be shown me, and that I should in all probability undergo the fate of a 
spy. Accordingly I began to retreat with all possible speed from the 
scene of action, being the more prompted to take to flight by observing 
that some of the Cossacks were approaching the spot where I was con- 
cealed, in company with a Circassian who had been left with me in order 
to act as my guide. We proceeded for some time as fast as the rugged 
nature of the ground permitted, when unfortunately as we were turning 
the corner of a hill my horse tripped and fell, and before I could remount, 
my guide, who had not reesion: the accident, was out of sight. 


As I heard the sounds of horses’ feet behind me, and was ignorant 
whether they belonged to friend or foe, I chose to be on the safe side, 
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and proceeded on my way alone, until at length I became so entangled 
in the mazes of the hills that I knew not which way to turn, and being 
fearful at every instant of meeting a foe, I entered a large cave at the 
bottom of a rock, and concealed myself therein. Here I remained the 
whole day ; I did not dare to move out, lest I should come upon a party 
of the enemy, which, had I not remained quiet, would in all probability 
have been the case, as from my hiding-place I more than once caught 
glimpses of bands of Cossacks passing to and fro. My position was most 
unpleasant, for were I to continue for any length of time in the cave I 
had misgivings that my Circassian friends would misconstrue the reason 
of my disappearance, and believe that I had gone over to the enemy. I 
determined therefore to remain during that night only in my place of 
concealment, and by the first dawn of day to risk all and sally forth in 
search of my Circassian friends. As in Circassia no one travels any dis- 
tance without a wallet of provisions, and a bag of corn for one’s horse, I 
was not badly off in that respect, and, on the approach of night, wrapped 
myself in my warm camel’s-hair cloak, and having groomed my dumb 
companion, threw myself on the ground, and with my saddle for my 
villow, was soon sound asleep. I was so much fatigued by the exercise I 
had taken, and the anxiety I had since undergone, that I must have con- 
tinued in a state of stupor for more than seven hours. I was, however, 
awakened at length by feeling the weight of a hand lain upon my 
shoulder. In a moment I had started to my feet, and drawn a pistol from 
my girdle, when I perceived the intruder was a clansman of Adjigha 
Sanjook. As may be conceived, my joy at the meeting was extreme, 
and it appeared mutual. I afterwards learned (for my friend spoke Cir- 
cassian only) that my host had sent in all directions for me, and was in 
the greatest anxiety concerning my fate, as it was feared that I had either 
fallen in the late affair, or, what was even worse, had been taken prisoner 
by the Russians. 

Guided by my Circassian friend I left the hospitable cavern, and pro- 
ceeded without meeting with any accident or material adventure to the 
residence of my worthy host, who received me with open arms, and con- 
gratulated me heartily on my escape. 

After I had partaken of some refreshment he proceeded to inform me 
that the defeat sustained by the Circassians (for defeat it certainly was, as 
they had been compelled to quit the field) had been attended with little 
loss, seven of their number only having been killed, and about fifteen 
wounded, while on the side of the Russians the loss had been very heavy. 
Nevertheless, some time after I saw an account of the skirmish (battle 
it was termed) in one of the papers in the pay of the Russian govern- 
ment. It was therein related that the battle had terminated in the total 
defeat of the Circassians, who had lost above five hundred men. Had 
such been the case more than double the number of Circassians than had 
been engaged in the affair, must have succumbed beneath the swords of 
their redoubtable enemies. As it was the Russian force more than 
trebled that of their enemies. 

My host, who had performed prodigies of valour, and had been slightly 
wounded, did not appear disheartened at the issue of the late expedition, 
as he counted on a future attack proving more fortunate.* 





* About three months only had elapsed when, after a very bloody fight, the fort 
fell into the hands of the Circassians, who demolished it, together with the fortifi- 
cations in its vicinity. 
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IDEAL LOVE. 


Cuap. I. 


In the smoking-room of one of our most celebrated clubs, a knot of 
young men were iscussing the news of the day, in April, 1827. There 
was Harry Clifford, a very young lawyer, who had been brought into Par- 


liament by the more liberal or Grenville section of the Tories ; there was . 


Johnny Furnese, the youthful millionaire, whose conversation was always 
profound, and whose political knowledge was as inexhaustible as his 
credit ; there was Lusignan, the most graceful of dandies, and Charn- 
wood, the travelled viscount. One or two more men of rank or note 
made up a very agreeable party. “ Who was to be minister?” that was 
the great question of the day. 

Charnwood had it from the best authority; he had been all day with 
an attaché of the Russian’ embassy, who was in the ambassadress’s con- 
fidence, that Lord Bathurst was to be the man. 

“Lord Bathurst !"’ interrupted Lusignan. “ You might as well say 
Lord Bexley.” 

“ Why not ?” said Furnese. “ You don’t want intellect in a chief 
minister. Take any trade you like at hap hazard, and I will back the 
ten successive occupants of any shop to have been cleverer fellows than 
all our first ministers downwards, from Newcastle to Liverpool.” 

“ You forget Pitt,” said Clifford. ; 

“No, I don’t ; I should betray my order if I did; he made my father’s 
fortune, so I am not likely to forget him: but I calculate upon one Fox 
(I mean the quaker) in every ten generations.of cobblers, one Franklin 
out.of ten printers, one Scott in a decade of colliers, one great man for 
nine small ones.” 

* Will you back Bathurst for a pony, Charnie, against Canning ?” 
asked Lusignan, caressingly, not without hope of getting a good thing. 

“No, no ; that would be a little too much; but I will take long odds 
about him.” 

“You might just as well back Sir Hudson Lowe to be commander-in- 
chief,” said Clifford, ‘ or take odds Lord Bathurst is made Duke of St. 
Helena.” 

“ Hallo, Harry,” said Lusignan, “ this from an official! a fling at your 
superiors! I shall tell Billy Home at the House about you.” 

* Vogue la revolte. Anarchy for ever !—we have been six weeks with- 
out a prime minister!” exclaimed Clifford, whose manner was unusually 
boisterous, a sure sign that he was ill at ease. 

His good-natured friends put it down to his fear of losing his seat; but 
Harry Clifford—although a staunch Canningite, and of a nature to sympa- 
thise with Genius in its world-old struggle with the Many—was thinking of 
far other matters than politics. He was desperately, pitiably, deplorably in 
love, beyond all cure, because beyond all hope. It was no passion that he could 
ever hope to realize, and so, perhaps, determine. He was haunted 
by that Ideal, which, if it does not always last out a lifetime, at least so 
exhausts it, that what remains of existence is a wreck, a blight, a ruin. 
He was ill of premature old age—the saddest of all ages. Which is the 
oldest, the old man who lives on, with the friends of his youth all dead, 
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or he who has fallen from the heights of his romance, and looks around 
him upon seared illusions and disappointed dreams? Who cannot an- 
swer?, Oh, Ideal,—beautiful, soft, treacherous, serpent-like Ideal, why 
do you first glide towards us, in all the panoply of your glittering 
deceits? Why are you at first sight so fair? And then, when you have 
coiled around us and poisoned our very souls, and become, as it were, part 
of ourselves, why do you whisper to us that you were the tempter 
who tempted Eve, and that those who listen to you, like her, shall find 
life barren ? Why do you make even Paradise more lovely ; why give a 
colour to our dreams of heaven, and then mock us, harass us, torment 
us, never leave us, in the cold, dreary waste to which you have condemned 
us? Alas! it needs no metaphors nor dithyrambies, nor sounding words, 
to tell your power, oh Ideal! It is written in many a young heart now 
around us and about us. It is written in that youth’s constrained and 
bitter laugh ; it is written in that gentle maiden’s resigned and melan- 
choly languor. But, never, amidst all the shadow-hunters whoni thou 
hast led astray, never amidst the secret. tears which are thy sacrifice, the 
secret hopes which are thy prayers, the secret shame which is their fulfil- 
ment, never had shadow-hunting, and hopes, and tears, and shame made 
ter havoc in a life than in Clifford’s. ' 

What does he then in a club’s noisy smoking room? It is a 
common story—rarely told. 

It was now nearly four years since Clifford had first seen the Lady 
Margaret Vere. 

He had been thrown into her society in a country house; but he 
had rather avoided than sought her out. What had he—a poor adven- 
turer, with nothing but his talents and their exertion to depend upon— 
what had he to say to the admired and courted daughter of the Earl of 
Bosworth—the proudest magnate of the most exclusive of oligarchies— 
the old Whig aristocracy? Chance, however, had thrown them to- 
gether. Clifford tried hard not to fall in love. To some men this 
would not have been difficult ; for Lady Margaret Vere’s beauty was of 
that delicate and classic cast, that many Englishmen, who look at 
women as they do at horses, would have seen much to criticise, and 
something to condemn. But Harry Clifford did not regard society 
with the feelings of a groom; nor did he even consider it as a great 
flower show, where the produce of different nurseries is to be ex- 
hibited, canvassed, admired, ticketed, purchased—where the prizes are 
to be adjudged according to the more or less of bloom ; where pink and 
white are made a matter of mercantile calculation, and blushing tints are 
discussed with all the grave importance of fanciers at Amsterdam, 
Harry Clifford, who had nothing of this nursery mania about him, was 
all the more alive to the rare merits of Lady Margaret Vere. There 
was nothing voluptuous, or sensual, or even material about her beauty. 
She was a poet's idol rather than a painter’s. Of a figure slender 
almost to fragility; with lineaments exquisitely regular, but which be- 
trayed a natural sensitiveness, with a brow as of a Grecian goddess, 
her expression was too sad and mournful for the vulgar. 

But her manner was her chief fascination.. There was a calm repose, 
@ graceful and refined reserve in it, which contrasted singularly with the 
rude hoydenism, and silly coquetries around, but which fulfilled the 


secret behests of an ambitious and young imagination : it was the same 
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Ideal to which great men had knelt in homage. It was the grave 

ce of that Marian whom Warren Hastings had so loved ; it was 
the weird grace which had made Josephine so winning in the shady 
woodlands of La Pagerie,—in the simple rooms of Revolutionary Rulers 
—in the imperial halls of the Tuileries. 

But Lady Margaret had one spell more than Josephine—her conver- 
sation. The instinctive sensibility which her features betokened, was veiled 
by a sort of haughtiness—which many people wrongly attributed to her 
patrician descent and great position. But—when this was once broken 
through—her quick spirit would strike out a conversation, which flashed 
forth in many a brilliant remark, and showed how many treasures la 
hidden in the depths of her habitual repose. Clifford—himself sensitive 
and shy, with something of a poet’s character—exposed to these fascina- 
tions in that glowing season of early youth, when an ardent cha- 
racter will not willingly let an idea die, left the country house in which 
he had met Lady Margaret Vere, with a heart which was henceforward 
hers. 

But his soul failed him, when he thought upon the distance of 

ition between them—how little likely he was Lentethiepeell to see 
much of her—how little the great Whig lady—in her high world, would 
bethink herself of “the pang, the agony, the doubt,” which then rendered 
his gloomy chambers yet more gloomy. There was something too, per- 
haps, in this distance of position, which wooed and dazzled—which 
induced and preyed upon his imagination. The traditional glories of her 
old ancestral line—its political fame—the grandeurs of Bosworth house— 
name, pride, wealth, renown—every element to win, to charm, to in- 
toxicate—these were not wanting to Clifford's dreams. There was little, how- 
ever, of selfishness in all this ; had there been so—he could not have 
loved at all, least of all have worshipped. A rational love (if such a 
thing can exist) may, like a rational religion, weigh and calculate ; bat 
Ideal love, like the Catholic faith, springs out of reverence—hopes for 
the unreal—believes even against belief, and has little other thought of 
self—than self-devotion. 

Harry Clifford—beneath the influence of these feelings—harassed by 
the ceaseless tortures of striving after an impossibility,—meeting Lady 
Margaret Vere at party after pay and unable even to answer her com- 
monest courtesy, so guilty did he feel—he, who had made her “ a vision of 
his own,” which haunted his every hour—Harry Clifford did what many men 
have done before, and will do again ;—he determined to forget her. Very 
yee g, the elements of many half-commenced flirtations were around him ; 

e flung himself headlong into them ; he got entangled in more than one; 
and his existence was lost in that giddy whirl of Circean enchantment 
which men indulge in who wish to forget. Again and again the same 


thing happened to him; but in many an interval the soft image of Lady 


Margaret Vere would rise up before him, in its grave and gentle beauty, 
like those solemn stars which revellers may‘see, when flushed and hot 
from feasting, shining so stilly, rebuking them so touchingly and sadly. 
In moments such as these, Clifford would weep bitter tears to think how 
lost she was to him—such tears as Dante shed for Beatrice—his ideal 
love—one so rudely torn away. But so profoundly devotional were 
Clifford’s sentiments, that he never profaned the secret of his woe and 
passion. Once, a low-voiced and young-eyed maiden—one to whom 
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Clifford had spoken love, said to him, “Ah, I am sure there is 


some one you never mention, whom you love in your heart of 

hearts.” Clifford felt the truth of this remark; the day—the scene 

—many ny rnc ra memories—all crowded in upon him; his 

comms was betrayed by his looks ; but the sacred name never escaped 
ips. 

Poa now, after this digression, which, however, will be none to those 
who know how the springs of actions, seemingly the most simple, are 
moved by causes the most intricate and deeply hidden, now for the 
answer why Harry Clifford, still more than ever, the slave of his Ideal 
passion, was in a great Club’s smoking-room. It had been rumoured for 
some time in the world that Lady Margaret Vere was to marry Viscount 
Lusignan ; and, by a strange, morbid, feverish fascination, Harry Clifford 
found almost a pleasurable excitement in the society of Lusignan. 

Was it true? 

He did not dare ask him that: but Clifford followed Lusignan from 

lace to place, from haunt to haunt, as if he had been his shadow. He dis- 
liked him—perhaps he envied him—but he never left him. Indeed, it 
would have been difficult, for many reasons, not to envy Lusignan—his 
delicate and almost seraphic beauty—his rare and varied information— 
his graceful, careless, unobtrusive ease in communicating it—his perfect 
adaptation of himself to all moods, all people, all societies—made him 
the Alcibiades, of an Athens which would ill appreciate, the St. John of an 
era, where there was neither a Prior to talk wit to, nor a Swift withal 
to appreciate humour. Still Lusignan, from his singular gift of reflecting 
all moods—of being “all things to all men”—was the most popular of 
men about town. He was equally courted at the Atheneum and at 
Crockford’s—at the Miss Strawberry’s, old as the last century, or at 
some “ Cynthia’s of the minute”—the favourite actress of the day. His 
versatility was like a mirror in the perfection of its changes. ‘I verily 
believe,” said his sister once to Clifford, (she was herself a wit,) “that 
if Aylmer lived with fools he would himself become one.” 

“That is the only miracle I cannot believe of him,” was Clifford’s 
answer, so mournfully was he aware how ill he could withstand so bril- 
liant a rival. 

From the little that Harry Clifford had the courage to see of Lady 
Margaret Vere and Lusignan together, he thought that they were both 
in love—that it must be a marriage. That very morning he had seen 
them riding in the Park together, with Lord Bosworth. Now Lady 
Margaret disliked riding ; and Clifford, with all that nervous ititensity of 
jealousy which induces second sight, was sure that it was for the sake 
of Lusignan’s society she rode. It was this conviction which agitated 
his manner, and made him noisy even among the noisy of a smoking- 
room. Clifford himself never smoked, but Lusignan did, and even with- 
out such a motive as he had, women themselves might almost have 
been excused for going where Lusignan conversed. 

At last, when he had smoked his cigar-case out, and when he might 
have perhaps been tired of saying good things, he had said so many, 
Lusignan exclaimed, with a half yawn, “ Who will come and take a 
ride?” 

“ Why, it is half-past eleven,” said Johnny Furnese, 

“‘ My watch says twelve,” said Charnwood. 
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“ Besides, you have ridden once to-day,” said Clifford, almost bitterly. 

“ Well, what of that ?” said Lusignan, laughing his gayest laugh to 
each several objection, “it was quite as late in Egypt, Charnie, when we 
used to take our midnight gallop. Do you remember when we smashed 
all our jereeds against the great Sphinx near Thebes,—shouting upon 
Allah! as Mahomet himself might fave done,—and swearing at idolatry 
with every charge against the idol ?” 

“Who could ever forget it ?” answered Charnwood; “but an April 
night in London and an April night in Egypt, my dear fellow, are very 
different things.” 

“ Pshaw! don’t whimper about climate yet, our bloods are hot enough 
in all conscience ; we are all of us still under thirty.” 

“T will ride with you, if you like, Lusignan,” said Harry Clifford. 

“ Bravo, Harry !—va pour les chevaux.” 

Half-an-hour afterwards, they astonished one of the toll-keepers of the 
Kensington Gate, who thought ages the age of highwaymen had 
returned, to see men so well dressed, and so well mounted, at that hour 
of the night. 

In another moment they were in that narrow lane which leads to 
Fulham, and had reined their horses into a walk, that they might the 
more silently enjoy the glory of nature on that beautiful spring night. 

It might have been the bright tenderness of the moon's soft eye over 
his head affected him, for Harry Clifford found courage to say to Lusig- 
nan, what at another moment he would have thought pure lunacy. 

“How are you getting on with Lady Margaret Vere?” 

“ Getting on, Harry; what can you mean? You see quite as muclr 
of her as I do.” 

Oh no,” said Clifford, mournfully. 

“Oh yes, though. Why do you not propose?” 

“ If I were a crowned head, I might.” 

Lusignan could scarcely help laughing at Clifford's solemn despair; 
but he pulled off his hat with mock gravity, yet not without something 
of graceful triumph in his air, and said, 

“ Well, although this is not a Crowned Head, I shall propose to Lady 
Margaret Vere to-morrow!” 

“ Let us gallop, Lusignan, it is so infernally cold.” 


Cuap. II, 


Wuat wonder that, after his nocturnal ride, Harry Clifford’s waking 
night had been haunted by all those spectral visitations which are the 
harbingers of real illness! Turn which way he would,she had seen one 
picture ever before him—a smiling and beautiful picture—the most per- 
suasive of lovers at the feet of the most graceful of ladies ; Lusignan 
kneeling, and the Lady Margaret smiling upon him. It was a brilliant 
mirage, from which he could not escape, painted upon the very atmosphere 
he breathed ; which hovered round and round him, to mock, tease, harass, 
embitter his barren desolation. The next day he was ina raging fever; 
in the intervals of which he raved wild incoherent epithalamiums in 
honour of the nuptials, the mere idea of which was maddening him. He 
had given orders, that neither friend, relation, nor physician should be 
admitted to him; he had ¢hat of the animal in him, that in his miserable 
despondency, his stricken state, he could not bear to see his kind. But 
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Harry Clifford had one or two, perhaps even more, real friends; and 
after ten days’ wonderment at what could have become of him, they 
would no | be denied. 

There ais not be a greater contrast than between Lord Conway, 
Clifford’s oldest friend, and his companion, Horace St. Leger. The first 
was like some stately Vandyke of Charles the First’s, a Marquis of Ha- 
milton, or an Earl of Holland; even in the unpicturesque costume of our 
day, he looked like a Courtier of the Martyrs. Chivalric, however, as 
was his mien, his manner, feelings, habits, modes of thought, were those 
rather of a saint than a cavalier. His very love was circumscribed by the 
canons, not of Ovid, but the church: “his very heart itself, it beat by 
rule ;” one Una, one gentle virgin, was enshrined amidst his holiest 
thoughts; and he never erred or strayed from his devotional communion. 
Not so Horace. The chamelion which changes, even while one looks at 
it; the shadow of a swallow upon the summer sward ; the flash of a sun- 
beam; the whirl of a wheel; the echo of a sound; these things give 
but an imperfect idea of Horace St. Leger’s mobility of mood, quickness 
of caprice, rapidity of change. He was never in the same mind for the 
tenth part of an instant; but, unlike most capricious people, he was 
always gay and good-humoured. The intimacy between beings so 
opposite as Conway and St. Leger, was inexplicable to all who did not 
know or did not believe in the charms of the Unknown. LEach was a 
riddle to the other; and the link between them was Harry Clifford, who 
partook of both their natures. 

“Well, Harry,” said St. Leger, “this is a bad business. What, in 
bed, old fellow ?” 

Horace St. Leger stopped short; he really was shocked by Clifford's 
hectic, yet haggard appearance. It could scarcely be otherwise, for he 
had passed the night, although the rain had poured in torrents, beneath 
the windows of Bosworth House. Such are the mysteries of Ideal Love. 
He would rather have died than have been seen by her whom he loved, 
in his almost intolerable self-abasement ; yet now that she was about to 
become another’s he had felt a bitter delight in gazing upon the lattice 
she had perhaps some time touched. 

Horace St. Leger, whose cog a Pane style of conversation never allowed 
him for one moment to dwell upon one subject, even although it was his 
friend’s health, dashed on. 

“‘ What do you say to all the news, Harry ?” 

“ What news ?” asked Clifford. 

“ Why, news enough to rouse Rip-van- Winkle himself, much less you, 
an infant of TursyAGxE, who have been taught history by a professor called 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who have learned to pray from Chateaubriand, and to 
curse from Byron, and to think from Goethe. You who have undergone 
all the phases of a nineteenth century education, shout Io Pzean for its 
strangest lesson, a Manof Geniusis our Prime Minister—George Canning!” 

Even Harry Clifford, dispirited as he was, could scarcely forbear from 
giving a faint cheer. 
an Viva! viva! but why don’t you cheer, Ambrose ?” Clifford asked of 

way. 

. You have only heard half the news ; the Duke, Lord Melville, Chan- 
cellor Peel, all resigned, all out, seven resignations at once ; there never 
was such a crash.” 








« Indeed !” 
Clifford's entire devotion to one Idea enabled him to receive 


with comparative indifference the intelligence which was harrowing the 
blic mind from one end of England to the other. 

After a little pause, Clifford added, in a tone which seemed, in that 
quiet sick room, almost philosophical to his two friends, after all the 
jangle of the clubs, parties, factions, cliques, sectaries, and coteries, which 
had been chattering each after their interest and fashion, ‘ How sad this 
is. ‘There is always the same infernal spell in all ages—and all coun- 
tries, to separate the Great Conqueror from the Great Statesman—the 
Great Hero from the Great Orator. It is the old story, Caesar and 
Cicero. Hannibal and Hanno. Marlborough and Bolingbroke.” 

“ Among all the events which ought to have happened, Harry,” 
said St. Leger, laughing, “ you mean that the Duke and Canning ought 
to have governed together.” ; 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Tt will never happen now,” said Conway. 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because the Whigs have joined Canning.” 

“ You do not say so?” said Clifford, listlessly. His interest inpoli- 
ties momentarily excited, had already passed away. 

“ Yes, even I who am a Tory of the penultimate school, and hate the 
Whigs like a Jacobite,” continued Conway; “ am forced to acknowledge 
that the opposition have behaved nobly. Even those who have had per- 
sonal feuds with Canning, have come forward with a spirit worthy of 
an older patriotism. Brougham and Sir Francis vied with one another 
the other evening, in their resolution to stand by him. Rare eloquence 
by Great Masters for Civil Good; that was a spectacle I should like 
to have shown a foreigner.” 

Harry Clifford, who, at that moment, was far too disheartened to sympa- 
thise in any enthusiasm, loved Conway too well not to appear to take 
an interest in these stirring and memorable events. 

“ And the old Patrician Whigs, Lord Grey and the Foxites, what 
do they do ?” 

“Oh, he will probably oppose—but many support, Lord Carlisle, the 
Duke of Devonshire, Lord Lansdowne.” 

“ And Bosworth House?” asked Clifford, with a parched throat, and a 
face like scarlet. 

“Oh,” said Horace St. Leger, “my Lord will be neutral. Apropos of 
that, Lusignan has been refused; and they are all going abroad.” 

It was with great difficulty that Clifford endeavoured to conceal all the 
emotions which shivered through his frame ; but he managed to say, 
“ And Lusignan himself ?” 

“ Oh, he is off to Paris, to console himself with his pretty cousin, the 
little Pigot girl, with white teeth; you remember her at all the balls a 
season or two ago; she had money somehow or other—through a grand- 
father or something.” 

Through the , perhaps,” said Clifford, smiling at Horace’s 
rattle. 

“ Come, Harry, I am glad to hear you laugh once more; we shall 
have you all right soon.” 

Half an hour soon passed in lively speculations on the programme of 
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the new cabinet—its probable duration—the lead in the Lords, and all 
those little details which in England are of such paramount amusement to 
all kinds of politicians—when the two friends, who thought they were 
fatiguing Clifford, took their leave of him. Horace St. Leger observed 
to Lord Conway, as they were going out of the hall door— 

“T was glad to see Harry rally so, at last; but he was very low when 
we first came in.” 

“ Yes, our news set him up; but who would not be electrified by 
them? How glorious a prospect it is, alike for the Old World and the 
New—for old old Greece, and for the youngest of republics—for man- 
kind—for all men with souls to feel the continued degradation of the 
people—and the sordid, selfish, short-sighted ignorance of governments— 
for all with minds to appreciate this more than Austrian status quo. 
Ah! Horace, what a spell to move the world there is in those two 
words, ‘ George Canning!” 

“ God grant it !” replied Horace. 

Here were Clifford’s two best friends so engrossed, so absorbed in the 
tidings which agitated and mastered them, that they entirely believed 
the change in his spirits to have been effected by the news of the pre- 
miership. Yet had they been his commonest acquaintances, they would 
not have guessed worse, or seen less into Clifford’s heart. It is lessons 
such as these which in their melancholy wisdom teach a man far more 
than all the Stoic philosophy—its greatest principle, that of relying only 
on oneself. 

Lusignan aeete at Paris—the chance of his marrying Miss Pigot, as 
many a marriage has been made, out of pique—the Bosworths going 
abroad—Lady Margaret's refusal—here were thoughts which completely, 
and to the exclusion of all others, possessed Harry Clifford. What could 
be the motive of her refusal ? This it was which most of all perplexed 
him. Lord Bosworth’s going abroad he could account for in the em- 
barrassment natural to an old Whig, between a dislike to support Mr. 
Canning, and a disinclination to oppose him. But her refusal of Lusig- 
nan—this was altogether unaccountable. Chance looks—chance words 
—chance smiles—chance meetings—all those trifles which Rivalry watches 
so assiduously, notes so carefully, appreciates so exactly, all these had 
convinced poor Clifford that Lady Margaret and Lusignan loved one 
another. Still it was a great gain that she had refused him—of that 
there could be no doubt. Not that with a love such as Clifford’s her 
marriage could have altered his feelings; he would still have environed 
her with melancholy and reverential cares, with the service of a lifetime, 
with the feelings of Tressilian for Amy, though wedded to another. 
But although his own hopes were little raised by this unexpected incident, 
he was happy, for the sake of his dream—his ideal—his vision—it was 
still high aloof from others as himself—still vestal—still throned—still 
alone—a worship single and unshared. 

Clifford, whose love was always daring, except when near the lady 
of his thought, determined to follow the Bosworths to the Continent. 
The legal long vacation would soon come, and then he might go abroad, 
with less chance of scandal than by any immediate interruption of his 
professional and Parliamentary duties. The many and almost magical 
events which occurred in the summer months of 1827, found, perhaps 
throughout England, no more indifferent spectator than Harry Clifford. 
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Mr. Canning’s Corn Bill, the Lords’ Opposition to it, his pledge against 
the repeal of the Test Act, and against Reform in Parliament, even his 
illness, had no power to arrest the interest of one, whose whole soul 
was as much on fire, as if he had been in Vathek's cavern. 

The Bosworths had been gone about a month, when, at the latter end 
of July, Clifford prepared to follow them. The evening before he started, 
he was walking with an old friend in the gardens of the Temple, who 
remonstrated with him on his leaving England, at a moment when there 
was so much to be done by men of earnest conviction and resolute heart. 

“Tam neither,” said Clifford, in a tone which attested the truth of 
what he said. 

But Edward Hyde, his companion, was no character to allow womanish 
weakness to go unrebuked. A Fellow of Magdalene, and educated in 
that learned school of theology, of which its venerable Principal was then 
the type, he had, like Jebb and Alexander Knox, thought out for him- 
self most of those broad truths, which the Catholic movement was here- 
after to advance. A square and massive frame, in every line of which 
was written the word Man, as expressly as it was in his character ; with 
hands and fee‘, which betokened his popular origin; with a brow, which 
indicated an intellect to rule over men: the effeminacy of Clifford’s 
remark was just of the nature most to revolt him. 

“ Why not? What is the matter with you?” he asked, almost rudely. 

Clifford was far too sensitive to bare his secret to so ungentle a confi- 
dant, but he was too honest, withal, not to attempt to give him an in- 
sight into his real feelings. He got into a series of Platonic refinements 
about the soul and its requirements, but at the end he had said nothing, 
and he felt ashamed. : 

“There is but one remedy for all these ideas,”’ said Hyde, almost con- 
temptuously. 

“ And that is ?—” asked Clifford. 


“ Work.” 
Work ! and had he not tried it ? Had he not shut himself in his lone 


chambers, for weeks together, without listening to a human voice ; and yet 
had he not for ever heard some gentle sentence of past times, the lady 
Margaret had said, chiming in low music on his ear ? Had he not at- 
tempted theme after theme, book after book, subject after subject, and 
yet with them all had he not identified himself, his love, his passion, his 
despair. No; work was no remedy, no cure ; he would go and say fare- 
well to a friend less rough, less stern, less severe ; he would go and com- 
mune with Ambrose Conway, as in the old days when both were 
children. 

Conway was writing when Clifford came in, but he threw aside his 
papers when he saw who was his visiter. 

“I have only come to say good-bye, Ambrose, I shall not interrupt you 
for a second.” 

“You need not apologise to me, Clifford. So you really are going 
to-morrow ?—well, I am not selfish enough to gainsay your expedition : 
—change of scene and habit may bring back your spirits, which Horace 
and I, and all of us, pine for again.” 

Harry Clifford shook his head, and added, “ Do you remember your 
once arguing that Petrarch’s love was all unreal? What should you 
say if I were a martyr to a dream as unreasonable, as baseless, and, 


alas! as omnipotent. 
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Conway did not ask Clifford to explain ; his was too high a soul to 
extort a confidence : he broke the silence by saying, “ You were ever 
the most ingenious of self-deceivers;—there is but one thing to cure 

ou— 
me What ?” asked Clifford. 

« MARRIAGE.” 

Harry Clifford was alone, looking up to the moving, breathing, 
animated heavens, and the sad-eyed moon, and the unherded stars, as 
if they alone were friends who could feel with his feelings, and under- 
stand with his understanding. He might well yearn after the Spiritual 
—had he not gone to those whom he loved, and asked their counsel ?— 
and if they had been oracles of clay, could they have given a reply 
with more of earth in them—more of the world—more worldly ? Yet 
those bright travellers above his head, moving, each singly, separately, 
alone seemed to tell him that their pure and radiant career was sustained 
by One Will—One Idea. His own course should be such as theirs: as 
bright, because it should be dependent on the Divine—as mysterious, 
because it should be a reflection of his love. What mattered, with such 
thoughts as these, the vulgar realities of success—the vulgar remedies 
for disappointment ? He would go forth, armed in the strength of his 
devotion—glorying in the light of his illusion— believing in the im- 
possible — looking, at least, upwards, while others were looking around 
them or below them. He would have a secret of his own, which, like 

at men's visions, should whisper to him “ Onwardness and Trust.” 
He would kneel to Ais image, as Berthier had before a battle; he would 
ennoble the commonest situations, the vulgarest obstacles, the paltriness 
of his every-day professional existence, by thought of her—no common 
mistress—his saint, and his Madonna. 

And across all these soaring and wild aspirations there came the me- 
mory of Lady Margaret Vere’s delicate and gentle features—and Clif- 
ford’s thoughts shed themselves in tears. 

Young readers—are there none among you who have felt as Clifford, 
who have suffered the anguish of Ideal love—who have known what it 
is, the pathos of these beautiful lines— 


Few have a dream which do not dream still. 

Few fountains that once play’d will cease to flow, 
When they whose touch evoked them at their will, 
Sit there no more, and I my dreams fulfil, 

When to high heaven my tongue still nightly bears, 
Old names like broken music in my prayers. 


( To be continued.) 
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LIGHTS ANDSHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 
No. VIII. 
THE OUTCAST’S CONFESSIONS—MIDNIGHT IN A MADHOUSE. 


Aust. Well, ruffian, I must pocket up these wrongs. 
+ * * * 


King John. Dost thou understand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 
Hubert. And I will keep him so, 
That he shall not offend your majesty. 
King John, Death. 


Hubert. My lord? 

King John. A grave. 

Hubert. He shall not live. 
King John. Enough. 


‘‘] REMAINED for several minutes silent and indecisive, while the 
unknown was quite unconscious that any human thing was- near. 
Occasionally I heard low mutterings, but the words were indistinct, 
while long and heavy sighs told that the bosom they escaped from was 
painfully oppressed with secret grief. I felt more than ordinary cu- 
riosity to penetrate the mystery in which the midnight incognita was 
wrapped, but feared that any effort to announce my proximity, might 
seem a trespass on sorrows which, perhaps, admitted of no alleviation. 
While I listened to every breathing which passed her lips, one sentence 
fell upon my ear, and the words uttered by the fair speaker, appeared 
intended to remove my doubts. 

“ *Can heaven have willed that such villany as his shall go unpu- 
nished—and that I shall moulder in a secret grave, my sufferings and 
wrongs unknown and unavenged 2” 

‘| plucked the faded wall-flower, and light as the noise its fall 
occasioned when it dropped at the mourner’s feet, it startled her. 
She sprang from the bench on which she had been seated, looked 
round suspiciously, and then made a movement from the spot. I took 
an instant resolution, and in a low voice, muttered, 

“¢« Fear nothing, lady.’ 

“ «Ha! returned the unknown;—‘a man’s voice. Who are 
you ?” 

“ «One as wretched as yourself,’ I softly answered. 

‘* « Are you not an official of this abominable mansion ?” 

““« No, lady! I am one of its unhappy inmates—a man whose 
hope of deliverance is desperate.’ 

** * You are unwillingly detained then ?’ 
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“¢T am.’ 

“* ¢ And with no immediate prospect of escape 2’ 

*« ¢ Yes, lady, one has been left open for me.’ 

«« ¢ Then are you happier than I. What may that be, sir 2” 

“* «The grave,’ I answered. 

«**Qur fates are similar,’ she replied, ‘and when my deliverance 
comes it shall be welcomed. Life has no charms for me—I have out- 
lived all that is valuable—for what is left me now? ~Blighted fame 
and ruined fortune—are these worth living for ?’ 

“€Would that [ could do aught but pity you. Stranger though I 
am, I would risk life to achieve your deliverance, or if that: failed, 
avenge your wrongs.’ 

“+ Both, sir, I tear, are beyond mortal power,’ was the reply. 

“ ¢ Nay, lady, nothing is impossible—I have a strong arm and trusty 
weapous. It is true I am but a single man—but am I not a desperate 
one ?’ 

‘*¢ Hark ! something moves. No—’tis but fancy—yet we might be 
overheard, and in that case—’ she made a pause. 

“* Speak, lady.’ 

“ * Violence and villany would be followed out by murder.’ 

***T know that my life hangs upon a hair—but you—savage as they 
are, they dare not injure a helpless woman.’ 

‘*** Did you but know the secrets of a prison-house as I do, you 
would have learned that in this accursed place, sex and innocence com- 
mand no respect, nor afford the slightest protection. And yet I feel a 
rising hope assume the place of dark despondency—and this singular 
and accidental interview seems an intervention of Providence.’ 

‘* While she spoke a distant door shut heavily. 

***] dare not stay. Stranger, farewell. At the same hour to-mor- 
row night I will venture to the garden.’ 

“ Next moment | saw her figure glide through the trees—and the 
rustling of fallen leaves when trodden on, announced that she was gone, 
and that I once more was left in lonely misery. 

‘* The scoundrel keeper surprised me by an early visit. I was sleep- 
ing when he entered, and his unexpected appearance at first gave me 
some alarm. Had my midnight adventure been discovered? We 
always fancy the worst—and I concluded that my conversation with 
the fair unknown had been overheard, and that a more stringent im- 
prisonment awaited us. 

*** You are afoot by times, my friend.’ 

*** Friend!’ returned the scoundrel ; “that is a convenient phrase, 
and generally applied either to a person one hates or despises. It was 
ever the term by which my old patron, the captain, addressed me in 
Kelburn Park—and I believe, that at the very time, he would have 
drugged me as ] had done the squire. Well, friend—as such must be 
the term—let’s have your keys, as I wish to peep once more into your 
portmanteau.’ 

‘“** You seem determined to make yourself intimately acquainted 
with its contents,’ | observed as I complied with the order. 

** The fellow nodded, unclosed the trunk, and every article it con- 
tained underwent a rigid examination. 

“* Nothing wrong—this might be supposed a dangerous tool by 
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some,’ and the scoundrel took up.a razor. ‘ But I shall indulge you 
with every luxury—and as I have left you a rope, I may intrust you 
with a razor, At your leisure you may amuse yourself by replacin 
your traps,’ and he flung the key upon the bed, leaving the floor litte 
with my personal property, which had been very unceremoniously ex- 
tracted from their depository. 

“| seldom take trouble a second time,’ continued the poisoner, ‘ but 
the governor is always harping on my giving you this trunk unsearched. 
We had a row last night—a gentleman who, like yourself, required 
temporary retirement and medical advice, contrived, heaven knows how, 
to conceal a knife—and—’ 

‘* Committed suicide ?’ I exclaimed. 

** « Lord, not at all,’ responded the villain, ‘ we might have overlooked 
that—’twould have been only taking a personal liberty with himself. 
No, faith! the fool fancied he might escape—made a rush from his 
cell, and stabbed a couple of our people before he received a cracked 
skull from me. He’ll give us no further trouble.’ 

«* And did you murder the unhappy wretch for merely attempting to 
regain his freedom ?’ 

**¢] wish you would drop that phrase of ‘murder’—it sounds so 
oddly. Til bring you breakfast presently. In with your traps again, 
und that will afford you occupation for the morning.’ 

“* Of all the cold-blooded and sarcastic scoundrels I had ever read 
of, or fancied could exist, the poisoner was the most superlative. If 
ever a tiger’s heart lurked in a human form, it did in his. To increase 
the agony of despair—rouse ‘ moody madness’ into frenzy—add mockery 
to suffering—these seemed the only objects for which the villain clung 
to an infamous existence. From close associations, the natural dispo- 
sitions of men undergo an involuntary change, and catch an impulse 
foreign to earlier feeling. I felt it in myself. He who was to have 
been my murderer, I was assured would prove himself the victim; and 
the second abortive search he made to discover whether I had aught 
to make me dangerous, brought with it a fixed conviction, that I had 
been predestined to rid the world of a monster. Waking and sleeping, 
the villain engrossed my thoughts—his death their leading object. He 
was ordained to perish—and I to be his executioner. 

“On wore the day—and long and hasnt it passed. The evening 
meal was brought—and the keeper, after his customary manner, se- 
cured the doors and left me. 

‘* When alone, I examined the garden attentively, for it was my deter- 
mination to seek a closer interview with the fair unknown than that of 
the preceding evening. I found that the means of descent were-not 
difficult. An old fruit-tree, nailed against the wall beneath the 
window, would, with the assistance of the nail and cord left me by my 
worthy keeper, allow me to reach the bench below, and re-ascend at 
pleasure. My simple preparations were speedily completed—and I 
waited with no small impatience for the promised interview with the 
mysterious fair one. 4 

‘Every sound was hushed—and two or three lights, which from a 
distance had twinkled through the trees, gradually disappeared. To 
guard against surprise, I hid the pistols in my bosom—and having 
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ascertained that the cord was securely fixed, made my descent in 
and sate down upon the bench to await the 


few minutes a soft footstep was heard serenngs and the 
had seen twice before issued from the clump of evergreens. 
hen she approached the bench and I rose to receive her, she started 
back. : 

*«* How is this, sir? Total strangers to each other, are we warranted 
in meeting thus at midnight.’ 

“* Lady,’ I said, “circumstances must stand in apology for lack of 
ceremony. We both are wretched. My object in seeking this inter- 
view, is only to ascertain whether I might become the humble instru- 
ment of saving you, and probably, of effecting an escape myself.—In 
me you may repose implicit confidence.—United by the bond of 
misery, if I cannot save, I can at least make the attempt—and even in 
this infernal den, render my name memorable to its ruffian inmates. 
Lady—dare you trust me ?” 

“* She turned her eyes on mine, and scanned my features for a mo- 
ment with attention. : 

“* J will,’ she pronounced emphatically, ‘and between woman’s wit 
and man’s determination, liberty may yet be won. Are we secure from 
interruption 2’ 

‘«¢] think so. The keeper restricts his visits to the day.’ 

“*Asto me,’ continued the incognita, ‘I am regarded as morally 
dead—and too heart-sunken, even to dream of leaving this place with 
life. But they little know me, nor dream that a spark of latent hope 
remained within this withered bosom—and though it smouldered unper- 
ceived, the flame that kindles unexpectedly, will not be the less dan- 
gerous. Would that the power were equal to the will—and woman 
though I am, I would attempt escape, no matter how desperate the 
chance, and reckless what the consequences might be that attended 
upon a failure.’ 

*** Lady, has your imprisonment been long ?’ 

“* « Long—long—indeed,’ she replied, with a deep sigh. ‘Six years 
have rolled away since I was stolen from the world, and buried in this 
living tomb.’ 

“ * Was there a cause to warrant, or even afford a pretext for this 
outrage ?” 

“¢QOh! F ne abundant cause—I was too deeply injured to remain at 
liberty. villain had but one alternative—1I must be disposed of 
—and the choice lay between a prison and.a grave.’ 

“* Would that I knew the story of your wrongs.’ 

“«* Wrongs!’ she exclaimed, ‘ Mine are worse than wrongs. Fancy 
every injury that villain man inflicts upon a woman—that woman de- 
pendent on his will, and looking to him for protection. Beggared— 
deceived—dishonoured. Victim to his arts first—sacrificed to his 
safety afterwards. What is the story of my wrongs?. Blighted love 
—ruined fortunes—blasted fame. Deprived of all worth living for 
—and, lastly, robbed of liberty itself. To that tale of wrongs could 
aught beside be added ?’ 

“* «And does the monster who has wrought such ruin live ?’ 
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** Ay, and in splendid infamy. . The villain occupies a lordly hall— 
the victim drags existence out in that worst of gaols—a madhouse.’ 

« « Name the wretch, lady.’ 

“The Earl of ——,’ was the reply. 

““*Good Heavens! Then are we both here by the same vile agency, 
I too, have been sacrificed to that scoundrel’s hatred.’ 

“ «What you? Were you the companion of Lord Edward ——? 
and, employed to woo a proud fair one for another, forgot your duty, 
and won her for yourself ?’ 

‘¢¢T am that unfortunate offender.’ 

7 oad you what the lady’s fate was—know you what your own 
will be ?” 

**« For Lady Caroline I fear the worst—my doom I can guess rea- 
dily—eternal imprisonment—unless the durance of my captivity shall 


be abridged by murder.’ 

“© Regarding your own fate your conjectures are correct—and I 
can acquaint you with the dénotment ‘of the tragic scene, in which 
you were a prominent actor on the fearful night when Lady Caro- 
line—’ 

* ¢ Died by her father’s hand.’ 


«No; death to her would have been a mercy—unhappily she lives 


—reason and beauty gone—’ 


“* Reason and beauty gone ?” 
“© Yes—and deprived of both by the author of her being. The 


erring bullet directed at you by the infuriated earl, found another mark 
—it struck his daughter’s face, shattered the jaw-bone, and inflicted a 
hideous scar. While recovering slowly from the injury, strict orders 
~ were given to her attendants never to permit the ill-fated lady to use a 
looking-glass. For a time the order was obeyed—but panes by the 
momentary absence of the servant, Lady Caroline rushed into an ad- 
joining chamber—one glance at the mirror was sufficient—a piercing 
shriek was heard—the attendants found her in convulsions on the carpet 
—she was removed to her own chamber—and when she recovered, 
reason had fied, and she is pronounced an incurable maniac.’ 

** Horror-struck by the frightful narration, I neariy fainted. A 
sudden alarm recalled me to myself—it was the sound of several voices, 
and apparently of men engaged in drunken revelry. 

“ ¢ We must part instantly,’ said my companion, in a whisper ; ‘the 
villains are carousing—and there es be danger in remaining longer 
here. In drunken moments ‘they sometimes ramble through the 
building, and I believe for no purpose beside disturbing the wretched 
prisoners, and rousing them to a consciousness of the misery which they 
are doomed to undergo. To-morrow night we meet again—and then 
to think of freedom. Farewell! be prudent—and desperate as our 
fates appear, some kinder fortune than we have met with yet, may re- 
store us to liberty.’ 

“ She offered me her hand, I raised it to my lips, whispered a good 
night, and while she disappeared behind the trees, I regained my 
chamber, undressed, threw myself upon the bed, and slept, dreaming 
of wild attempts at liberty, and conflicts with my cai lers. 

“ From these uneasy slumbers the opening of the door aroused me. 
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upon my eyes—I looked up—three men’ were standing 
wea tereent recognised the poisoner who regularly at- 
the earl's valet, who had escorted me from his: lord’s 
mansion on the night when I was overpowered and wounded ir the 
library. The third, was a man of commanding appearance—taller and 
stouter than his companions. His figure was hi in a riding-cloak, 
and his features concealed by a mask. The keeper, who seemed half- . 
intoxicated, held down the lantern as I sat upright in- the bed, 
and flinging its light upon my face, sneeringly observed to his com- 
anion, 7 , 

ee Friend Pierre—what think you of the patient? Have not change 
‘of air and a cool regimen improved him marvellously? He came here 
with a cracked skull, Well, we have patched that ohare he not 
be thankful for such kindness? But, would you credit it, the fellow 
grumbles after all. There’s ingratitude for you !’ ai 

‘** Pshaw! I can’t believe it,’ returned the valet, ‘ the gentleman’s 
too happy, could he but make-that-discovery himself,’ and both the 
scoundrels grinned. 

**My blood boiled. I clutched the pistols unseen beneath the 
bed-coverings, Was the moment for vengeance come? Two lives 
were in my power—and should the third escape, it would be only by a 
* successful contest with a desperate man. Careless whether this should 
prove the hour of trial, I prepared for it with the dangerous calmness of 
despair—and the deadly struggle I expected was rather courted than 
evaded. 

** « Cowardly villains !’ I exclaimed, ‘I fling defiance at you both. 
What are ye? The lowest scoundrels in the scale of infamy—the 
agents of the murderer. That outcast wretch,’ I pointed my finger 
contemptuously at the keeper, ‘a poisoner by trade—and thou,’ my 
eyes rested on the valet, ‘ the wretched agent of a still greater scoundrel 
—that caitiff lord, thy master !’ 

‘The unexpected boldness of my address was not lost upon the 
midnight visiters. The sallow cheeks of the Italian assumed the livid 
hue of death, as closing his brows together, he returned my look of 
disdain, with a scowl indescribably malignant. The keeper, with un- 
disturbed composure, replied with a fiendish grin; but the masked 
stranger appeared the most affected of the two. His limbs seemed 
quivering with rage—and through the mask I heard his teeth grind con- 
vulsively. 

** * Go back,’ I continued, ‘ slave of a villain master, to your base 
employer. Tell him he has confined the body, but cannot break the 
spirit of his victim. Whisper in the monster's ear that a day of retri- 
bution yet may come. Ask him to produce to the world a ruined ward. 
Bid him restore the beauty he has scathed—the reason he has un- 
seated. Tell him that from this cell I heap curses on his felon head— 
on him, worse than a murderer—the destroyer of his child!’ 

** While fulminating this defiance, the keeper and the Italian looked 
at each other as if surprised at the boldness of a wretch, whom, no 
doubt, they had expected to find a subdued and drooping sufferer— 
one whose hope and spirit were equally extinguished—but on the 
masked stranger the effect was astounding. At mention of the earl’s 
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ward, his agitation was a at, but the allusion to his ill-fated 


daughter produced a burst of rage beyond control. I heard a muttered - 


* Damnation !’ and a click of a pistol cock distinctly followed—but 
the valet flung himself between him and my bed—and in a low, hur- 
ried voice, exclaimed, ‘ Not by your hand, my lord. For God's sake, 
patience.’ The menial’s remonstrance was effective, and the tall 
= quitted the room, attended by the favourite minion of 

‘* The keeper remained to secure the cell, and paused a moment in 
the doorway. For a moment he silently regarded me—and there was 
a quiet devilry in his look, altogether inexpressible. 

«JT thank you,’ he said, ‘for the flattering character you have given 
me. You describe me as an able druggist. Well, probably, lest I 
might forget the art, I shall keep my hand in practice. A week or 
two will tell—and now to bed—sleep soundly—you shall not be dis- 
turbed again,’ he said—shut the door to—walked slowly down the pas- 
sage, and I heard bolt and bar carefully turned, and once more was 
left to myself. 

“‘The footsteps of my gaoler had scarcely died away, when I was 
startled by a slight noise, as if sand was flung against the casement. 
Again, and again, the sound was heard—and springing from my bed, I 
hastened to the window. Beneath, the incognita was standing—and 
to a hasty inquiry, she replied by desiring me to dress and descend in- 
stantly. A few minutes and I was clothed, armed, and beside her in 
the garden. 

‘‘ Her look and manner were unusually excited. ‘ Listen,’ she whis- 
pered, ‘and collect yourself. The crisis. of our fate is come. This 
night decides the destiny of both—and success or failure will be at- 
tended with freedom or a grave, For either, sir, are you pre- 
pared ?” : 

‘*] pressed her hand with mine. ‘ Whether good or ill betide, lady, 
- I am ready.’ 

«Enough. Follow me—avoid the gravel—step on the grass—ob- 
serve, and do as I do. Breathe not, as you value your life. Come 
on.” 

“<I obeyed the order, and we crossed silently the wilderness of a neg- 
lected garden. Clump after clump we passed through evergreens, 
which, from their height and closeness, appeared for many a year to have 
escaped the visitations of the pruning-knife. Lights, which I had 
indistinctly noticed from my window, beamed from a ground-floor 
lattice steadily—and, directed by the fair unknown, we reached and 
ensconced ourselves in a patch of bushes grown into a wild exuberance 
of branch and leaf, directly in front, and within three or four paces of 
the lighted chamber. , 

Within, four men were standing, and they were talking earnestly, 
but in low voices. From the positions of the keeper and the earl’s 
valet, I recognised them at once; the third was a short, ill-looking 
man, dressed in black; the fourth had his back turned to the window 
—but his height and riding-cloak assured me that he had visited my 
apartment, and a mask which he held in his hand confirmed the iden- 
tity. In rank, as well as figure, he was evidently superior to the 
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rest—his air was ty and commanding—theirs, marked by the 
men 


servility of manner, of lower grade assume in presence of 
superiors. He seemed impatient of the undertone in whieh the other 
three conversed—for, raising his voice to a pitch which rendered it au- 
dible to us, he exclaimed, ‘ What an infernal atmosphere—gin and 
villanous with the window, Pierre! An ill-ventilated 
room, to me, is a perfect abomination.’ 

‘‘ As he spoke, he pointed with his arm, and turned sharply round. 
The masked stranger was Lady Caroline’s father ! 

“‘ The order was instantly obeyed. 

“ * No eaves-droppers near, I hope, doctor,’ he said, addressing the 
ill-looking man. 

«* ‘ None within pistol-shot,’ was the reply. ‘No, no, my lord—fear 
nothing. This establishment, although it may appear a boast of mine, 
is conducted with the secresy of the grave.’ os 

*«¢ But, by Heaven! I do fear,’ returaed the earl, passionately, 
‘and the evidence of my senses‘is not to be overcome by mere asser- 
tion. Where could that scoundrel learn aught about my ward ?” 

“«* Pardon me, my lord,’ returned the man in black, ‘ but I must 
remind you that by mismanagement in a quarter I need not name, too 
much respecting Miss ae are got abroad—and the only ion of 
her history with which the world remains unacquainted, is, whither she 
was conveyed, and whether she be dead or living. [ believe that your 
lordship will admit that my part of the business was ably executed.’ 

‘* The earl bowed stiffly an assent. 

“«* But, say that the presumptuous fool heard any thing of Mary’s 
fate—how can you account for his knowledge of that infernal accident ? 
Ere Lady Caroline fell, the villain was prostrate on the floor—insensible 
—unconscious of all that passed. Doctor—look sharp! There are 
traitors in your house—Ay ! in your own establishment. Nay, start not 
—that villain whom I hate beyond all men besides, must have obtained 
his information here. Hold—ask my servant—ask your own follower 
what was the language the scoundrel applied tome. By Heaven! but 
for Pierre, | would have pistolled him on the spot. Hark, I would 
speak a few words alone *Tis nearly time we were moving—lI must 
be home ere daybreak—a visit of mine to this house would, were it 
known, create more conversation than we might desire.’ 

“«* Nay, my lord, I will not delay you beyond a short half hour— 
supper is now ed, and ’tis long since you have dined. Go,’ and 
he pointed to the poisoner, ‘ go, hasten the meal.’ 

*** And you, Pierre, order the gig to the door, and wait my coming 
fifty yards down the lane, and u the same hedge we stopped at. 
We cannot, doctor, be too cautious—there’s treachery in your house- 
hold, or I am much deceived.’ 

“<] confess, my lord,’ returned the owner of the mansion, ‘ that 
what you tell me gives me unfeigned surprise. It shall be sifted care- 
fully. None save he,’ and he pointed where the keeper had left the 
room, ‘ has access to the prisoner. On his fidelity I would wager 
thousands. He dare not be false to me. Did he venture into or 
light, the very pavement of the first street he passed through, would 
rise and stone him.’ 
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** A goodly security,’ returnéd the earl, ‘and yet not the worst a 
man may depend apon. Are we alone ?—secret ?—none to interrupt 
—none to overhear ” 

“This secures our privacy,’ and the black-coated scoundrel turned 
the keyin the door. ‘There’—and he pointed towards the garden—* for 
fifteen years the bat has been sole proprietor. Speak freely. We are 
without living witnesses in that direction. Did your lordship believe 
in ghosts, I might not be so confident. A few departed patients, whom 
we did not precisely wish to expose to the ordeal of a crowner's quest 
or Christian burial, are there interred. As a matter of course, they 
may probably perambulate the garden. ‘Well, they have it to themselves 
—no living foot has passed the doorway, since the last fool who hanged 
himself was ‘put in clay.’ 

**T smiled at the false confidence of the villain. The very twain on 
earth, whom the scoundrel pair should have most dreaded, were, at the 
moment, watching every look, and hearing every whisper. 

“The colloquy which ensued was interesting both to the speakers and 
the listeners. 

‘«¢ Dutton,’ said the earl, ‘ I saved you from transportation.’ 

** The man in black bowed. 

“<T enabled you to take this place.’ 

** Another assenting movement from the doctor admitted the fact. 

“ «Directly and indirectly, I have been your best protector since. 
Have 1a claim upon your gratitude ”’ 

*** My lord—the deepest,’ and the dark man bowed again. 

*©¢ Then hear me—and mark me too. That affair of my silly and ob- 
stinate ward was sufficiently troublesome, as you know—but this un- 
happy business occasioned by that upstart scoundrel—I need not name 
him— is infinitely worse, and may involve most serious consequences. 
How long people live in madhouses!’ and the earl directed a meaning 
side-look at the doctor. ‘I have often thought upon it, and marvelled 
at the cause.’ 

“<Indeed, my lord,’ said the man in black, with the appearance of 
perfect simplicity, ‘I have often thought the same. Quiet—abstrac- 
tion from worldly care—a judicious regimen, and no annoyance—’ 

«¢ Pish ! man—no more cant—I am in no mood for nonsense. In a 
word—why has that obnoxious girl lived so long—and why does that 
aspiring pauper, whose insolent presumption has wrought my ruin, 
cumber the earth? Ha! Dutton—let us understand each other.’ 

** A dead silence of a minute succeeded. The peer had spoken 
plainly out—a direct answer was required—and the doctor hesitated 
to give one. 

*« My lord, the ablest physiologists can only assign to general causes 
the duration of human existence. The best, probably, may be a good 
constitution, a quiet life, and temperate habits. The former, the lady 
- possessed when she came here—the latter advantages, the inmates of 
this mansion enjoy abundantly.’ 

“‘ The earl, with marked impatience, listened to the evasive answer of 
the leech, and seemed with difficulty to subdue an angry outbreak. 

**¢ Dutton,’ he said, with a determined coolness not to be misunder- 


stood, ‘reserve your foolery for fitting opportunity. While the girl 
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lives, I feel myself insecure—but the fellow is absolutely dangerous. 
Were he once at liberty—’ The doctor gave a significant,smile, ‘ Nay, 
the thing if not probable, is possible. Gaols have been a ot 
houses evaded. I tell you that a sword hangs over me supported by 
a hair—popular opinion runs strongly against me—much is suspected 
—and were a little more known correctly, the finger of scorn would be 
inted at me, and I should be driven from England, a disgraced and 
red criminal, My very existence rests on the maintenance of my 
ition in society, That secured, the storm may be weathered—but 
s+ tien ee exile follow. Have I not spoken plainly?” The doc- 
tor bowed assent. ‘ Dutton—no paltering. I saved you once. Fail 
me now—and your ruin shall follow mine.’ 

“The desperate calmness of the earl’s manner was not to be mis- 
taken—and the paleness of his minion’s countenance proved that he un- 
derstood his patron’s threat. <i: 

*** My lord, you do me injustice in supposing that Iam not ever 
obedient to a wish you intimate, mstead of being indifferent to your 
welfare. You ask me why those you wish removed are living? Only, 
because I expected they would themselves, have saved us the trouble of 
effecting the end desired. I have used every means to drive that girl 
desperate ; and wherefore reason has withstood the ordeal of six years’ 
persecution, is a mystery tome. More active means shall be resorted 
to. Beatease, my lord. Before a week, expect a letter with two 
black seals—and when it reaches you—she who scorned your love, 
and he who crossed the path of your ambition—both shall be resting 

onder.’ 
a He pointed in the direction of the mounds at the extremity of the 
garden. 

*¢* Enough—give me your hand—TI shall not forget the obligation.’ 

‘A tap was heard at the door. The doctor ienank it and the keeper 
announced that supper was served. 

“* Off with your cloak, my lord—Nay, business settled, you must 
have some refreshment.’ 

«* * How looks the night ?” 

*¢ «Twas fine an hour ago,’ was the reply. 

*** Has the moon risen ?’ 

- “17 know not,’ returned the keeper. 

*** Go, look out! You may leave the door unfastened, as his lordship 
will be leaving the house presently.’ 

“ Obedient to the orders of his employer, the poisoner unclosed a 
door in another side of the apartment-in which the midnight council 
had been held, when our death had been decided on. It opened ona 

ge directly opposite the spot where we stood—and as the corridor 
was lighted bya lamp, we could see distinctly that another door formed 
its termination. We observed the keeper undo the fastenings and look 
out upon a moonlit space before it, and I felt my companion press my 
arm. I understood the pressure well. There lay a aeancke only 


desperate chance, of escape from a house of slaughter! We saw the 
villain close the door carelessly—come up the passage—enter the room 
announce that the night was fine, and that the moon hadrisen. The 
earl laid his riding-cloak aside—the doctor led the way through a side 
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entrance to the supper-room while the keeper’s attendance was re- 
jiiired to wait upon his master and the noble visiter. 

“As the villains quitted the room and closed the door, the trembling 
girl, who clung to my arm for support, whispered that the moment for 
action had arrived. I pressed her hand, strove to calm her agitation, 
and endeavoured to reassure her. | 

*«* Lady,’ I whispered, ‘ escape depends upon ourselves. If we he- 
sitate or falter, we are lost. Dare you venture ? 

“ She returned the pressure of my hand with firmness. 

“«* Fear not—my nerve may be a woman’s—but my heart is deter- 
mined as your own.’ 

“«* Then follow me.’ 

“And may Heaven assist us!’ was responded. 

‘* We stepped easily from the garden into the deserted apartment— 
and, in the supper-room, heard three voices in loud and careless con- 
versation. Flinging the earl’s cloak around me, I wrapped my fair 
companion in a loose coat, which opportunely, had been left upon a 
chair. We opened the door leading to the lighted corridor—threaded the 
passage upon tip-toe—found the fastenings, numerous and intricate, 
entirely removed—and the lifting of a latch was all that was needed to 
ensure liberty. Next moment we were standing on the green sward, 
and outside the infernal building. The door was softly closed—and 
escape had been effected without hindrance or alarm ! 

‘* By a spontaneous impulse we both knelt, and thanked Heaven for 
its seo ange ; and while that brief prayer was offered up, we heard 
our gaolers and their vile employer,’ talking in false security—little 
imagining that victims devoted to the tomb, were now in freedom and 
blessed moonlight, listening to their reckless conversation. 

“Time presses,’ I whispered to my fair companion. ‘One trial 
more and then Earl ——, we defy thee!’ 

“ * And what may that be 2’ 

“¢His gig is waiting—and this pathway leads to the lane—for in 
the moonlight, I mark a line of hedge.’ 

' « But, is there not a man there ?’ 

‘*« Yes, lady, and that man must be disposed of. Advance silently 
—he must be taken by surprise.’ 

‘* To slay the scoundrel would have not caused me a single thought 
—but Pierre was more easily mastered. Iwas now well supplied with 
weapons—as, in addition to my own, I found a brace of pistols:in the 
pockets of the earl’s cloak. For a moment, the true directidn ‘where 
the vehicle waited its owner’s coming was rather doubtful, but the 
humming of an air from some Italian opera, announced the-loca- 
lity of the valet. Deceived by the cloaked figure which approached 
him, Pierre fancied that in me he saw his master—and a shattering 
blow from the butt-end of a heavy pistol, which stretched him on the 
sward, was the first intimation of his mistake. 

“Never was blow given with better will—and never did one prove 
more effective. Without a sign of life, the villain remained prostrate at 
my feet—while, to render ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ with his own hand-' 
kerchief I bound him hand and foot. That task performed, I placed 
my fellow captive in the vehicle of him who had brought our death- 
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warrant to the house of murder—and while Lord ———~ supposed, that 
those whose existence his midnight interview had limited to the brief 
petvhas a week, were occupants of a cell which was only to be quitted 

a grave, in the bright moonlight, fast as a high-bred horse could 
speed them, they were placing many a mile between them and their op- 


“ | heard afterwards, the ct ~ oY, hae si 0 wear 
our enemies were conce The eark had latterly resorted to wine, 
probably, to drown unhappy recollections—and satisfied with the re- 
sult of his interview with the villanous agent whom he patronised, 
he far exceeded the brief time he had intended to allot te supper. An 
hour after we had quitted the house, he proceeded leisurely, attended 
by the doctor, and his satellite, the poisoner, to the place where Pierre 
was sup to be in waiting. Horse and gig were gone—and on the 
ground lay a dark bundle. el 

*« Curse on that scoundrel of mine—he has been drinking,’ ex- 
claimed the earl, ‘* He misunderstood my orders. What, ho! Pierre! 
Villain! . Hold! what is this” 

‘“‘ The keeper stooped. 

‘¢¢ A man, my lord—dead, or dead-drunk. No—by Heaven! bound, 
and bleeding !’ 

**¢ Ha!—Raise him-—Pierre—damnation !’ 

“ The doctor examined the wounded man. 

** « Searcely life in him,’ he muttered. 

‘* «In the devil’s name,’ exclaimed the earl, ‘ what means this ?’ 

‘** All is utterly incomprehensible to me,’ was the reply. 

“‘ The Italian was carried to the house, his wound dressed, and every 
means resorted to that could restore recollection. In half an hour 
memory returned, and he was enabled to state, but indistinctly, the 
singular occurrence of the night. He had been suddenly assaulted, 
and beaten to the ground by a person, apparently his master. 

“ Never had that infamous den, the scene of many a dark deed and 
‘midnight murder,’ been placed in more ‘admired confusion.’ An- 
other half-hour elapsed, consumed in wild conjectures—and the true 
cause of this mysterious occurrence was never even guessed at. Ai 
Jast the earl’s cloak was missed—for, when he had sought it, he fancied 
that Pierre had returned and placed it in the gig. It was gone! The 
open window next attracted notice. Search in the garden led. the earl 
and his attendants to the bench beneath the window of my prison. 
Need | add, that an open window and suspended cord increased the 
general alarm. The room was searched—its inmate was not forthcom- 
ing—the bell was rung—every cell searched—and every cell was 
tenanted, save two. The victims had escaped—the murderers were 
‘left lamenting.’ 

‘“* The scene which followed, may be rather fancied than described. 
Violent reproaches on one side, were replied to by bitter recrimination 
on the — 

mf ! whom I rescued from the gallows—you have betrayed 
your benefactor !’ = . 

*** No, my lord—fidelity to you has wrought my ruin beyond re- 
demption.’ 
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*¢¢ In the fiend’s name!’ exclaimed the peer, ‘ how has this infernal 
affair occurred ?’ 
**¢ By every thing sacred,’ was the reply, ‘ I cannot even hazard a 
conjecture !’ 
The poisoner remained perfectly unmoved. 
_ Ts a comfort, he muttered to himself, ‘to see the two greatest 
scoundrels in Britain after all miserable. But, how the devil did the 


thing, conus £ * * * * * 
s * * 


+ * 

“The country we passed was bleak and desolate—heath and dwarf 
plantations came in close succession—and for miles, we did not meet 
a farm-house. A faster animal I never drove. After the two hours 
we journeyed rapidly, we had reason to belie ve that pursuit—should 
it be made—would prove unavailing ; and at a little inn, where roads 
intersected, I pulled up to rest the earl’s horse, and refresh my wearied 
companion. 

“ A half-extinguished lamp glanced feebly on the sign-board—for 
the inmates of this retired hostelrie had long since retired to bed. 1 
sounded loudly on the bell—the summons was replied to—the horse 
was taken from the gig, and inducted to a stable, while a comfortable 
meal—call it breakfast or supper, as the hour was four—was laid upon 
the table with reasonable despatch. 

“ F cannot describe my feelings, but I can fancy similar ones—those 
of a reprieved convict, or a rescued mariner—some one, ia short, with 
whom Tins was over—and, to whom, in the last hour assigned for his 
existence, an unexpected pardon or deliverance had been granted. Such 
were my feelings when returning from the stable, I rejoined my fair 
companion. I laid the earl’s cloak aside—placed the pistols om the 
table—and referring to the purse I had hidden in my breast, and the 
weapons at my hand, I felt myself once more a free man!’ 

“ A discovery, however, that I had made, added to our embarrass- 
ment. After the hostler had brought his light, every order I gave was 
answered by a bow, and on every occasion I was liberally be-lorded. 
An examination of our vehicle at once explained the causes to which 
I was indebted for this honourable reception. On the panels of the 
gig and the harness of the horse an earl’s coronet was emblazoned. 

owever flattering this might be to pride, it was any thing but condu- 
cive to security—and I determined, on arriving at the next town, to ex- 
change my aristocratic equipage for a humbler carriage. 

‘“‘When my companion was refreshed, and the horse had rested, we 
resumed our journey. A couple of hours brought us to the town of 
——. A post-carriage was procured—the earl’s gig left in charge of 
the innkeeper—and with light hearts and fresh horses we took the road 


again.” 
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LITERATURE. 


THREE YEARS IN CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


Sixce the 2 wee. of d’Ohsson’s Tableau de Empire Ottoman, 
no work has afforded so much valuable information on that interesting 
portion of the globe as the volumes before us; and appearing as they 
do at a moment when the gaze of all Europe is riveted on the tot- 
tering empire of Mahomet, they will be perused with the liveliest inte- 
rest and attention. 

It was observed by Napoleon that the East is the moral and political 
Antithesis of the West. The truth of this profound observation has 
been finely illustrated by the gallant-author of the “‘ Domestic Man- 
ners of the Turks.” With the ardent gaze of philosophic research, he 
has developed the minutest details of the social existence of the Otto- 
man people. He displays to us, divested of the monstrous attributes 
with which ignorance had arrayed it, a phasis of civilisation, interest- 
ing at once from its high antiquity, and from its total dissimilarity to 
that which is slowly but surely driving it back upon the deserts frost 
which it originally emerged. Protens like, for the attainment of his 
object, he assumed every shape. Amid the gilded circles of la haute diplo- 
matie de Pera, he discovered the melancholy nothingness—the absolute 
“dosh,” to use a Turkish expression (from their petty jealousies and 
their ignoble rivalries), of the much vaunted system laid down by the 

t European powers for the preservation of the integrity of the 
urkish empire, by engrafting European civilisation on Turkish insti- 
tutions. 

Mounted on his favourite charger, Cara Hassan, with the eye of a 
Vauban, he studied the tactical defences of the Ottoman capital. And 
lastly, in the disguise of a hakim or physician, we find him in the very 

netralia of Turkish life, exhibiting all its details in their simple and 
eautifal integrity, totally divested of that disgusting erotism with which 
it has been disfigured by the prurient imaginations of so many Eu- 
ropean travellers. This alone, apart from its other merits,would render the 
work of Colonel White invaluable. For if we compare the statistics 
of the vice and crime of Constantinople with those of every other Eu- 
ropean capital, even with an inferior population, the result will not be 
found in favour of our boasted civilisation. _In fact, he leads us from 
the gilded halls of the Abode of Felicity, the imperial harem, through 
every descending step of the social edifice, to the habitation of the ar- 
tisan and the hut of the peasant. 3 

The difficulties he must have had to encounter in the collection of 
his materials, can only be adequately appreciated by those intimately 
acquainted with the state of Turkish society, especially with the diffi- 
culty of gaining access to its interior recesses. Nevertheless, this 








* Three Years in Constantinople ; or, Domestic Manners of the Turks in 1844. 
By Charles White, Esq. 3 vols. 
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difficulty, the ardent zeal and the indefatigable activity of the author 
has triumphantly overcome. Even now, while tracing these lines, me- 
mory reverts to the time when we daily used to behold him, pilgrim- 
like, wending his way through the’ intricate mazes of the crowded 
bazaars,.and, note-book in hand, seizing with ready tact and admirable 
ee all the salient points of the singular scenes around 
No spot in Constantinople displays in richer profusion all the lights 
and shadows of the outdoor life of the Turks than the Bezestany’s. At 
every step the traveller is struck with a diversity of race, a picturesque 
variety of costume, and a never-ending succession of objects, with the 
use of which he is so perfectly unacquainted, that the effect is bewil- 
dering. The haughty Turk, the hawk-eyed.Armenian, the despised 
and cringing Jew, the fiery Circassian, the savage Kurd, the wily 
Greek, the effeminate Syrian, the fur-capped Persian, the gorgeously- 
attired Albanian, the swarthy Bedouin, the ductile Copt, the sable 
Nubian, and lastly, the supercilious Frank, sneering with an air of con- 
scious superiority at all around him, are seen in beautiful juxta-posi- 
tion; while the snowy yasmak and ample feridgee of some fair 
daughter of a Georgian valley, or of the Kabardian plains, singularly 
contrasts with the flaunty air of an aspiring dragomana, showing off 
with. sickening pretension a Marseilles edition of the last Parisian 
fashion. 

Not the least curious part of this scene is the singular repose of 
manner with which every thing is carried on; in fact, the stillness 
which prevails in all its quarters is one of .the peculiar features of the 
Turkish capital. Often, as we have ridden along the base of the triple 
wall which defends the city on the land side, while gazing on its 
ivy-mantled towers, or dwelling on the memory of the past, have we 
been struck with the solemn stillness, the deep solitude of the scene, 
unbroken save by the soft cooing of the turtle-dove, or the sweet note 
of the nightingale nestled in the lofty cypress-grove that waves above 
the graves of so many generations of their Othman conquerors. 

The Goth, the Hun, the Bulgarian, the Saracen, the Crusader, and 
the Turk, have, turn by turn, encamped beneath these walls, and still 
ay are roud, stern, and unbending, as in the days of Theodosius. 

pared with the restless activity of the European, the existence 
of the Turk is still and unruffled as a mountain lake. Even as we have 
said, the onward roll of western civilisation is fast driving back the 
crescent of Islam to its ancient deserts. . Constantinople-has already 
lost much of its oriental physiognomy ; at every step we behold a-state 
of transition. The gorgeous magnificence of Turkish state has already 
become an old tradition; the graceful turban has given place to the 
hideous Fez—the flowing robe to the close Hungarian frock—the 
ample crimson shalwar to the tight blue overall of the Russian 
my ‘ 
In fact the Turkish empire is daily and hourly losing its ancient 
Pes all the elements of its former power are fast fading away. In 

e place of a system which time had consecrated, we behold but the 
simulacrum of institutions which, far from arraying the sympathies of 
the nation in their favour, do but direct its regrets to the past. In 
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the career of reform the Sultan Mahmoud appears to have acted with- 
out any ived plan. If he struck at the root of many time- 


had perhaps greatly exaggerated, to which a gorgeous costume imparted 
dignity and grace, while it exercised a paramount influence on the 
Rages SRN e> wa New behold it shorn of powerful prestige, and 
ith the intimate non-avowed conviction of its present infe- 
iority ;, hamiliated by the transformations it has undergone, and with- 


out daring to revolt against the slow but sure ipation of those 
Christian subjects it formerly despised. And the of this pic- 
ture is hei by the melancholy conviction that forces itself on the 


mind, of the utter impossibility of arresting the career of decadency of 
a nation that for many and obvious reasons ought to excite the constant 
and watchful solicitude of western Europe. 

Whether the final dissolution of the Turkish empire in Europe will be 
the result of external violence, or of internal pressure, is a problem that 
time alone can solve. But while the Turkish population in Europe of 
pats three millions, has continued to remain stationary, the Christian, 
double that number, having sensibly partaken in the progressive move- 
ment of the age, plainly perceive the tottering condition of the Turkish 
power, possess not only an intimate conviction of their own strength, 
their growing wealth and intelligence, but also of the religious sym- 
pathy of Europe in their favour. This, with the pressure of our western 
civilisation, which by the Danube and the Mediterranean in its onward 
roll is encircling Turkey within the two horns of avast crescent, will, 
without the operation of external causes, prove irresistible elements of 
dissolution. 

Europe is working eastwards ; the commerce of the world is resum- 
ing its ancient channel, and in a few years the route discovered by 
Vasco de Gama to the East Indies will be almost abandoned. The 
effect of this revolution on the destinies of Turkey will be immense ; 
but the political question still presents itself in all its difficulty. The 
proposition of the Emperor Joseph—the ‘‘ que ferons nous de Constan- 
tinople ?” is yet the asinorum of European diplomacy—the posses- 
sion of the imaperial city will always prove the apple-of discord. If 
another mighty convulsion of nature like that which caused the disrup- 
tion of the us and the Dardanelles were suddenly to give a new 
physical configuration to this part of the Turkish empire, how greatl 
it would simplify the eastern question, the whole difficulty of which 
lies in the possession of these straits. Thus all the efforts of diplomacy 
are confined to the adjournment of a question which they cannot solve. 
Hence the celebrated quadruple treaty of the 15th of July, in which 
Russia, as @ high contracting party, with solemn mockery engages to 
maintain the independence and integrity of the Turkish empire—in 
other words to abandon what has been her darling policy since the days 
of Peter the Great. This almost out-Herods Suw at the storming 
of Ismail, who goaded on his soldiers to indiscriminate slaughter with 
the eee irony of “No quarter, my men,—provisions are 
scarce 
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LETTERS OF A GERMAN COUNTESS.* 


Tues letters are something better than their title speaks them: 
though that were good. Doubtless, German countesses in the general 
are persons who, when on their travels, indite very charming letters, 
that the reading world would at all times be happy to welcome. But 
these letters are from the pen of one who—no disp nt to Ger- 
man countesses—is that and something better. Ida, Tannen Hahn- 
Hahn, belongs even more eminently to the intellectual than to the social 
aristocracy of her country; she is not merely a cultivated and accom- 

woman—she is that somewhat rara avis in Germany— iall 
among its highest social and intellectual ranks—at once an Seal. 
minded, and a right-thinking and right-feeling woman, and one who 
es the faculty of setting forth her thoughts and feelings in the 
Reppies forms, and the brightest yet the most natural and durable 
ats. Nothing, therefore, could have been more acceptable than the 
“Letters” of such a person, written during her travels in Turkey, 
Egypt, the Holy Land, Syria, Nubia, &c., not to mention those which 
relate to her own fatherland, written while on her progress to the East, 
and which many readers may think the most pleasing and character- 
istic portions of the work. 

These letters have another and a rare merit: they are not written for 
the public eye, but for those of dear friends and relatives, to whom the 
writer not only could, but must, be herself. In addressing the letters 
collectively to her mother, the writer, after ‘prettily asking pardon for 
the little flights of enthusiasm into which she is sometimes tempted 
(not once too often to our thinking), says, 


But I ask no mercy for having on every occasion declared my faith, my con- 
viction, my opinions, with perfect sincerity, without reserve or disguise ; for 
though: you are the only person in the wide world for whom I feel an awe, yet 
you have always suffered me to take my own ways, distant and different as 
they may be from yours. 

Add to this that our countess is the ideal of a female traveller— 
never put out by trifles—never held back by petty difficulties or 
imaginary dangers—never out of temper—never blinded by the preju- 
dices born of a life of luxury and ease—and never tired of observing 
and sympathising with human nature and the external world, in whatever 
aspects these may present themselves. ° 

In travelling through Silesia, the countess, as if by accident, drops 
many little hints and intimations that are pregnant with interest and 
instruction, touching the changes that are at work in the political and 
social condition of the people. Here is one, which other nations who 
are bitten with the manufacturing mania would do well to make a note 
of. It seems that 

Since England has, with her spinning-machines, crushed all the linen weavers 

* Letters of a German Countess; written during her travels in Turkey, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land, Syria, Nubia, &c. By Ida, Countess Haln-Hahn. $ vols, 
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of Germany,’many of the linen weavers have turned cotton weavers, but 
that business is so enormously overstocked that it produces little ; the 
whole week are said to amount to about half a dollar,&c. In 
mountains, as in those of Saxony, wherever agriculture is 

not the main of the common man, there prevails a deep distress, an abject 
“ahing thie ¢ heart, especially when you hear tell how very different, 
were formerly, &c. : 


Another of the charming features of these letters is, the admirable 
which occasionally start up before the eye like visible things,— 
evidently without the least effort on the part of the painter, and by the 
ure force of the vividness with which she sees what she describes. 
ere is one: 


Upon the whole every thing here (at Pesth) seems to me to have a southern 
air. People do not merely walk, they sit, work, sleep, eat, and drink in the 
street. Imost every third house is a coffee-house, with a broad verandah, 
around which are arranged sofas and blooming oleanders. Unemployed 
labourers lie like lazzaroni on the thresholds of their doors, or on their wheel- 
barrows, enjoying the siesta. Women sit before the doors chatting together 
and suckling their'infants. The dark eyes, the loud deep voices, here and there 
the piercing eyes of the females, are all southern. 


One more individual character belonging to these charming letters 
must not be overlooked in our hasty glance at them. We allude to 
the occasional intuitive glimpses into the recondite causes of unex- 
plained effects, which are the heaven-sent privileges of mingled since- 
rity and enthusiasm. We should like to know which of our professed 
critics on art has said any thing so much to the purpose as the follow- 
ing, in reference to the distinctive difference between ancient and mo- 
dern artists and the results of their efforts. She is speaking of a chef- 
d’cuvre of Murillo. 


And what is the most extraordinary thing of all, he is not a clever painter, 
only an inspired one. The moderns are clever—that is, some few of them— 
very clever, acute, perspicacious, familiar with the inward life and its outward 
operation upon outward appearance—artistically inspired. This is a great 
deal in our days, when nine-tenths of the painters, the poets, the artists of 
every kind, make a wy trade, a source of scanty livelihood, out of what 
ought to be a worship. For that Murillo-inspiration the soul must be at- 
tuned to a different note, and to such a one as is no longer heard in the 
world. Genius sleeps, talent wakes. Whoever is at this day under five-and- 
twenty has, to a certainty, one considerable talent. Talent feeds and fattens : it 
seems to bea kind of disease, which people must have in their youth, that they 
ro tes from it in their age. All are desirous to attain the highest degree of 
technical see In this way genius is stifled, and so technical ability becomes 
the acme of talent. 


Not the least attractive in the details of these letters are the numer- 
ous personal portraits they furnish to us. Here are two, of no less 
personages than a Sultana and a Pacha: 


Before we start, I am running over the list of passengers, and find in it, to 
a he: astonishment, Sultana So-and-So, with her children, but in the se- 
cabin. For us a sultana is a being something like the phoenix, so fabu- 

lous and poetical ; it scandalised me, therefore, not a little to have to seek her 
aft, by the kitchen. But this sultana seemed to make herself quite happy 
there. She was a squab, elderly Greek, with a fur cap over uncombed hair, 
which corresponded with her title as well as a turkey hen with a bird of para- 
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ise. * * * * The was a very troublesome fellow-passenger ina 
ery different way; In the very limited space left on the deck for persons 
who had taken the first place, half-a-dozen of his squalid, slaves were 
constantly standing, or running to and fro ; pipe-tillers, pi ingers, and I 


know not what raggamuffins besides, whose bare legs terminated in tattered 


slippers, and whose elbows peeped through their tattered coat-sleeves, If 
aauny thing in your hand that hte i pacha’s notice, an senevainntte 
instance, or a telescope, he beckoned to one of his slaves, and the slave in- 
stantly took the opera-glass, or whatever it might be, out of the hand of the 
owner, and delivered it to his master, He examined it, tried it, and when he 
was tired of it, he gave it back to the slave, and the latter.to the owner. Some 
chose to consider this behaviour simple, childlike, ing: for my part, I 
could only think it rude, for he conducted himself as if he had been lord and 
master of the vessel ; and his stupid slaves once oy an English lady to rise 
from her seat that they might spread his carpet on the spot in the shade. One 
of his people having struck the engineer, the captain, a very forbearing man, 
this time demanded satisfaction, threatening that he would otherwise turn out 
the slave upon the first rock they came to. This the pacha comprehended. 
He called the offender to him, made him fall on his knees by his carpet, pulled 
him down by the head, and chastised with his hand, and afterwards with his 
slipper, in the way that people chastise children. He was then about to be- 
labour him with the telescope, when the dervise ran up and dragged away the 
slave, roaring and blubbering like an ill-bred boy. 


The reader will understand, that our brief examples of the style 
and character of these letters are taken from what may be considered 
as merely the introductory portion of them. Towards the middle of 
the first volume we find the Countess at Constantinople, where her 
travels may be said to begin; and thenceforth the letters assume a more 
important and substantive, though we hardly think a more attractive, 
form; and they may be looked upon as at Icast as efficient and com- 
“yeas a view of the deeply interesting countries to which they re- 
ate (as indicated in our opening remarks) as can anywhere else be 
found within the same space: at the same time, they are everywhere 
imbued with the individual character of the writer, which gives to them 
a zest and an originality that will prevent them from palling on the 
taste even of those who are best acquainted with the objects and loca, 
lities to which they relate. 





LADY CECILIA FARRENCOURT.* 


Tue public press seems to possess all the properties of a gigantic 
“‘galanty show,” particularly that portion of it which furnishes for 
the reading public its very considerable supply of light literature. 
Every three volumed fiction puts forth its representations, like a new 
slide in the magic lantern, with some peculiar features, or set of amu- 
sing illustrations, capable of retaining a place on the broad disc of the 
public mind, till they fade as other novelties make their appearance. In 


* Lady Cecilia Farrencourt. By Henry Milton, Esq. Author of “ Rivalry.” 

















is way we have been indebted for the graphic examples of a new gene- 
ration in **Coni —for the ludicrous pictures of the irultural 
interest in “ Hilli Hall”—for the faithful sketches of fashionable 
life in “Strathern”—for the picturesque glimpses of olden time in 
«Windsor Castle,” for the thousand and one other delineations of 
human life which that great showman, the publisher, assisted by his in- 
defatigable artists is continually producing. The slides follow each 
_ other in apparently endless succession. Politics, agriculture, fashion, 
and romance, giving way to other subjects, which in their turn must dis- 
with the same facility. The apparatus, it would appear, is not 
tik ely to exhaust its powers of pleasing for lack of objects, for although 
the production of them has long employed a vast number of expe- 
rienced hands, brings forth new workmen in the same de- 
partment of art. Mr. Milton made his first essay a short time since io 
a novel of much promise called “ Rivalry,” and the result of this ex- 
periment has emboldened him to attempt another of sufficient preten- 
sion to place him with his talented sister, Mrs. Trollope, in the first 
rank of living novelists. The result is now before us in the three 
volumes bearing the aristocratic title of ‘‘ Lady Cecilia Farrencourt.” 
The chief object of the writer in constructing his story, appears to 
have been to show how completely the prejudices of caste in a lady of 
high rank may be made to give way to the levelling impulses of that 
ay which so powerfully influence the whole human family. Mr. 
ilton has selected for his heroine a lady with many characteristics 
which we do not usually look for in a heroine—and she has no claim to 
others which, from time immemorial, have appeared to be her natural 
property. Lady Cecilia Farrencourt is introduced to the reader as an 
elderly invalid—an undeniable old maid, residing at a watering-place, 
and equally the dupe of her medical and her spiritual advisers—for it 
should be remembered that her ladyship is an enthusiast in medicine 
and religion ; and with that perversity which is so often found in her 
dear sex, she chooses to be the victim of charlatans in both professions 
—allows herself to be surrounded by quacks to the great peril of her 
body, and equally unprincipled sectarians, who impose on her credulity 
with as little advantage to her soul. Lady Cecilia is extremely amiable, 
and extremely honest—she is easily deluded, and by no one so easily 
as by herself: and though through the intensity of her religious im- 
pressions enduring the association of the vulgar hypocrites who assume 
the air of saints, she never forgets the exalted blood that flows 
through her veins. From these appearances nothing could appear so 
entirely out of the question as any idea of a husband: indeed, the 
delicacy of her notions on all matters appertaining to love, belongs to 
the first order of old maids. Nevertheless, her ladyship does think of 
a husband, and selects a person who is considered so improper a con- 
nexion, that all the Farrencourts are up-in arms upon the exciting sub- 
ject. How this extraordinary change is brough* about—how her unpro- 
mising wooer first presents himself before her—how he succeeds in 
triumphing over her Jadyship’s innumerable prejudices—how the earl, 
her nephew, raves, and her cunning Abigail over-reaches him—how the 


quack ens ing physician imposes on his great patient and his little 
public, and how amar preachers at her favourite conyenticle 
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commit their pious frauds on similar dupes, will be best understood by 
a reference to Mr. Milton’s volumes. We cannot, in justice to the 
novelist, further explain his machinery. 'We can, however, venture to 
assert that the story is skilfully developed, and that the characters are 
in general well and cleverly individualised. There are several pas- 

es in the work that cannot fail to leave on the reader a strong sense 

narrative power in the author; and there are scenes and persons re- 
presented that must satisfy the world that delight in those changes of 
the magic lantern to which we have just alluded, that the author of 
* Lady Cecilia Farrencourt” has furnished a very pleasant addition to 
its numerous performances. 





SIGNOR MARIOTTI’S LECTURE.* 


In the advertisement to this drochwre, the author informs us that it 
is the substance of a lecture delivered by him to the members of the 
British and Foreign Institute, in which, as it appears, he was not satis- 
fied with lecturing his audience, but chose to lecture, and pretty 
soundly too, the whole English people. In the first place, we cannot 
help saying, that we envy the signor his impudence in voluntarily, 
while we thank him for gratuitously, undertaking such a task: nor can 
we help feeling a sensible satisfaction while regarding the perfect good- 
humour with which it has been received.. What does Signor Mariotti 
suppose would be the result of a similar experiment applied in some 
other countries we could name? Imagine a stranger possessed of con- 
siderable talent, and certainly not less audacity, after enjoying for a 
eee period an honourable asylum in the United States, rising 

ore a numerous yet select auditory in one of the noblest institutions 
in New York, and reminding the large family of Brother Jonathan of 
all the crimes, follies, and misdemeanours in slavery, repudiation, 
&c. &c., that he had discovered might be laid to their charge. We 
rather think that before this imprudent gentleman had finished his dis- 
course, the indignant Yankees would have astonished him ‘‘ pretty con- 
siderably,” and if they administered cow-hides instead of bowie- 
knives, he might think himself fortunate; or, without going so far for 
an illustration, imagine him}in France under similar circumstances, 
treating the Parisians with a lively picture of French aggression at 
Tahiti, or French seamanship before Mogador: including some perti- 
nent observations respecting national vanity, vain boasting, and a few 
other of the most evident failings of our pugnacious neighbours, What 
acoil there would be from one end of France to the other! The 
name of the daring lecturer would become more hateful than that of 
Pritchard, and a sword of honour would, without doubt, be presented 
to the first Frenchman who would properly chastise such ‘‘ unparalleled 
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In short, Engla ery umour of that 
pasa affectionate wife, who, in all the drubbings she obtained at 
the hands of her sposo, was wont to exclaim, “* Bless your heart, John, 
I don’t mind it a farden:—the more you hits me, the more I loves 
er!” 
: With such a censor as Signor Mariotti, it was impossible that there 
should be a different result than that which has attended the labours of 
ecessors. The signor must be favourably known to 
our readers as the author of several graphic and a sketches 
of Italian life that have been published in this magazine : 
mend them to read his lecture. Although it contains. many home 
truths, expressed in forcible language, these are not likely to affect the 
leasant impression his talents must have already mer: fe upon them. 
e appears to have obtained great command over our language, and to 
have made himself quite familiar with our failings, little and great: 
neither has he forgotten, as is usually the case with our assailants, to 
look at the other side of the medal, and acknowledge that there is 


something about us worthy of admiration. We cannot, however, con- 
clude this notice without again recognising the happy audacity which 
must have led Signor; Mariotti thus to recommend himself in a foreign 
land. . Messrs. O’Connell, Puckler Muskau, Willis and Co. have at- 
tacked us it is true, but they had the commendable pradence to lei off 
their squibs at a safe distance. Our Italian friend has been more bold. 


He fires away in our very faces. 











